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“TO HIS KIN THE POET CALLS.” 


BY EDITH M, THOMAS, 


Ir the rushing of the years 

Could be silenced in our ears, 
And the hurry of the race 

Stayed but for a little space, 

We should wonder at the gound 
That would lap the glad world round :— 
Voices of the powers that bide 
Stedfast in Time’s flowing tide, 
Edicts of the Kings of thought 
With undying virtue fraught! 
Then, among the legion noise, 
Like a flight of heavenly joys, 
Every wind would greetings bear 
From the four ways of the air,— 
Greetings from the homes of song 
Sundered wide, deserted long! 


To his kin the poet calls, 

Spite of seas or mountain walls, 
Or of Time that in his course 
Beats with century-heaviog force. 
Tho in alien tongues they sing, 
Thought unfurls the selfsame wing ; 
Poet peers their peers shall meet, 
And the youngest bard may greet 
Him who was his spirit’s sire, 
Who with scroll and antique lyre, 
Full a thousand years before, 
Taught the Muses’ sacred lore ! 


So shall lone Arabia’s seer 

Omar’s salutation hear ; 

Greets them both some voice from far, 
Loosed beneath the northern star,— 
One whose miustrel harp complains 

In some banquet hall of thanes! 


Thus they meet—fraternal souls ! 
Homer’s song through Mantua rolls ; 
Virgil’s voice hath Dante heard; 
Dante’s voice hath Milton stirred ; 
Never yet, in Persian vale, 

Sang the hidden nightingale, 

But a clear responsive note 

From a region far would float ; 
Sharéd be those garden sweets 

By glad Hafiz and by Keats! 


Never sound of war’s alarms, 

Never flash of sunlit arms, 

But there comes an answering peal,— 
Auswering glint of lifted steel ! 

While a voice, in tears imbathed, 
From some crag with mist enswathed 
(Highland crag to Rounceval !) 
Chants the soldier’s death and pall. 


To their kin all poets call; 
But unheard their greetings fall; 
For the rushing of the years 
May not cease within our ears, 
And the hurry of the race 
May not stay a little space 

West New bxiguTon, 8. I. 


THE HONEY OF GOD'S WORD. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


A SINGULAR incident in old Hebrew history illus- 
trates the sweetness and light that flow from God’s 
blessed Word, Jonathan was leading the army of Israel 
in pursuit of the Philistines, and Kiag Saul had forbidden 
the troops to taste of food during the march. When the 
troops reached a forest where the bees had laid up their 
abundant stores, several honeycombs were found lying 
Upon the earth, Jonathan—not having heard of the 
royal edic'—pus forth the rod in his hand and dipped it 
ina honeycomb, and put it to his mouth, “‘ and his eyes 
were enlightened.” Refreshment came to his hungry 
frame and enlightenment to his eyes, which were dim 
With faintness and fatigue. 

What a beautiful parable this incident furnishes to 
set forth one of the manifold blessings of God’s Word ! 
In the superbly sublime nineteenth Psalm David pro- 
hounces that Word to be sweeter than honey and the 

Toppings of the honeycomb. In the same passage he 

clares that “it is pure, enlightening the eyes.” Again 
the Psalmist say8: ‘The entrance of Thy Word giveth 











light.” It is not the careless reading, or the listless 
hearing of the Book, but its entrance into the soul which 
produces this inward illumination. There is a sadly in- 
creasing ignorance of the Scriptures ; when read publicly 
in the sanctuary thousands give but little heed with the 
ear and none at all with the heart. They do not take 
the vitalizing, Heaven-sent truth into their souls as Jona- 
than took the honey into his system. 

But when the Word is partaken of huogrily, and the 
Holy Spirit accompanies if, there is a revelation made to 
the heart like that which the poor blind boy had after 
the operation of a skillful oculist. His mother led him 
out-of-doors, and, taking off the bandage, gave him his 
first view of suashine and sky and flowers, ‘ Oh, 
Mother,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ why did you never tell me it 
was so beautiful?” The tears started as she replied: “ I 
tried to tell you, my dear ; but you could not understand 
me.” So the spiritual eyesight must be opened in order 
that the spiritual beauty and wisdom and glory of the 
divine Word may be discerned. Many a poor sinner 
has never found out what a glorious gospel our Gospel is 
until he has swallowed the honey for himself. Dr. Hor- 
ace Bushnell voiced the experiences of many of us when 
he said : 


‘*My experleace is that the Bible is dull when | am dull. 
When I am really alive, and set in upon the text witha 
tidal pressure of living affinities, it opens, it multiplies 
discoveries and reveals depths even faster than I can note 
them. The worldly spirit shuts the Bible; the Spirit of 
God makes it a fire, flaming out all meanings and glorious 
truths,” 

The most growing Christian never outgrows his Bible ; 
in that exhaustless jewel-mine every stroke of the mat- 
tock reveals new nuggets of gold and fresh diamonds. 

Even as a mental discipline there is no book like God’s 
Book, Nothing else so sinews up the intellect, so clari- 
fies the perceptions, so enlarges the views, so purifies the 
taste, so quickens the imagination, strengthens the 
understanding, and educates the whole man. The hum- 
blest day laborer who saturates his mind with this celes- 
tial schoolbook becomes a superior man to his comrades 
—not merely a purer man, but a clearer-headed man, 
It was the feeding on this honey dropping from Heaven 
which gave to the Puritans their wonderful sagacity as 
well as their unconquerable loyalty to the Right. The 
secret of the superiority of the old-fashioned Svottish 
peasantry was found in that ‘big ha’ Bible,” which 
Burns described as the daily companion at every ingle- 
side, Simply as an educator the Scriptures ought to be 
read in every schoolhouse, and there ought to be a chair 
of Bible instruction in every college. As the honey 
strewed the forests for Jonathan and his soldiers to feed 
upon, so the loving Lord has sent down his Word for all 
hungering humanity, high or humble ; as the sunlight 
was made for all eyes, this Book was made for all hearts. 

It is more than light; for it is an enlightener. Not 

only does it reveal the grandest, sublimest and most 
practical truths, but it improves and enlarges the vision. 
It makes the blind to see, and the strong sight all the 
stronger. Who of us that has been sorely perplexed 
about questions of right and wrong and been puzzled as 
to our duty, has not caught new views and true views as 
soon as we dipped our rod into this honeycomb? Oace 
when I was sadly perplexed about the question of chang- 
ing my field of labor—which would have changed the 
whole current of my life—a single text of Scripture in- 
stantly decided me ; and I never repented the decision. 
Poor Cowper, harassed and tormented, found in the 
twenty-fifth verse of the third chapter of Romans, the 
honey which brought light to his overclouded soul. John 
Wesley made the most signal discovery of his life when 
he thrust his rod into this verse, ‘“‘the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus has made me free from the law of 
sin and death.” Even Paul had not learned his own sin- 
fulness until ‘‘ the commandment came * and opene’ his 
eyes. It is this heart-revealing power of the Book that 
makes it so invaluable in both pulpit and ing airy room. 

Ah, there is many a one among my readers who can 
testify how the precious honey from Heaven brou ght 

light and joy to his eyes when dimmed with sorrow. 

The excceding rich and infallible promises were not only 

sweet, they were illuminating. They lighted up the 

valley of the shado w of death ; they showed how crosses 
can be turned into crowns, and how losses can brighten 
into glorious gains. When I am in a sick room I almost 
always dip my rod into the honeycomb of the fourteenth 
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chapter of John. It brings the Master there with his 
words of infinite comfort. One of my noblest Sunday- 
school teachers so fed on this divine honey that on her 
dying bed she said: “My path through the valley is 
long, but ‘tis bright all the way.” 

Nothing opens the sinner's eyes to see himself and to 
see the Savior of sinners like the simple Word, The 
Bible is the book to reveal iniquity in the secret parts. If 
a@ young man will dip his rod into this warning, “ look 
not on the wine when it is red,” he may discover that 
there isa nest of adders in the glass! If the skeptic and 
the scoffer can be induced to taste some of that honey 
which Christ gave to Nicodemus, he may find Hell a 
tremendous reality, to be shunned, and Heaven a glori- 
ous reality, to be gained, 

Brethren in the ministry, I am confident that our 
chief business is not only to eat hugely of this divine 
enlightening honey, but to tell people where to dip their 
rods. A distinguished theological professor said to me* 
‘If I should return to the pastoral charge of a church, I 
should do two things: I would make more direct personal 
efforts for the conversion of souls and I would spend 
no time on the rhetoricof my sermons, I should saturate 
my mind with Bible truth, and then deliver that truth in 
the simplest idiomatic Eaglish that I could command.” 

The honey from Heaven lies abundant on the ground, 
May God help us to show it to the hungry, the needy 
and the perishing ! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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LAW AND LIBERTY. 


BY CHARLES H, PARKHURST, D.D. 








THE Gospel teaches not only the prince and the auto- 
crat, but the yeoman to write J with a capital ; and the 
letter is capitalized because there is first a sense of self- 
capitalization. Ido these things; not something back 
of me, but I; not simply something working through 
me, but I. I mold my own purpose; I create my own 
behavior ; I determine my own act. In this feature lies 
the fact of personality ; in it roots the possibility of mo- 
rality. Iam no automaton. I am not a puppet jumping 
to the pull of the strings. My act is my act. Christiani- 
ty has leavened with that idea all classes of our popula- 
tion. Everybody knows it. Only a few used to know 
it; now everybody knows it. It is in the experience of 
that that all true humanity begins in us. Without it we 
are brutes. Without it we are simply a fine type of ma- 
chine. With it we begin to become men. 

When, however, Christianity has taught us all this, 
unless she goes a long step further with us and teaches 
u3 another and supplementary lesson, she has only 
damned us by her enlightenment, and, by exalting us, 
has only made the material of momentum with which 
to cast us down in a more precipitous plunge into the 
depths, the darkness and the teeth-gnashing of a social, 
political and universal hell. There are certain invalua- 
ble lessons which are being taught us by anarchical out- 
breaks both at home and on the other side of the water ; 
such events constitute an important stage in the curricu- 
lum of our education. There are some ideas that we 
can gather from a bomb, if sufficiently remote from it 
when it explodes, that are not to be s) readily or incisive- 
ly acquired in any other way. It clears the air, clarifies 
our philosophy, takes certain of the kinks out of our 
thinking, the sentimentality out of our religion, and 
sends us groping after the eternal foundation of things 
with an earnestness of pursuit with which, perhaps, all 
the ardor of the pulpit and of the press wou!'d bs power- 
less to inspire us. 

The thing that is calculated to alarm us is not the an- 
archism that is technically known as such, The real 
ground for alarm lies in this, that in what we know as 
anarchiste—that is to say, in the men who make a busi- 
ness and profession of lawlessness—there is exbibited, 
ripe and gone to sed, the same tendency that in a ger- 
minal condition is diffus2d throu shout an excee lingly 
large element of our population, Theanarch'sm we may 

well fear most, is the unfledged, the ungraduated 
anarchism ; the leaven of lawlessness that has not yet 
arrived at the stege of parading under a red flag, pub- 
lishing carnage and manufacturing dynamit-. Anarch- 
ists do not begin by being anarchists. First the blade, 
and not till some considerable time after, the full copn in 
the ear. John Jones obstructing a cable road is not in 
the same class with Rudolph Schnabel throwing a dyna- 
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mite bomb, But John belongs to thefsame school as 
Rudolph, and by carrying his studies far enough will 
receive from the college of lawlessness the same clean 
diploma of graduation as Rndolph. Union laborers 
mauling and breaking the bones of non-union laborers 
are not anarchists even as the bud is not the blossom ; 
but give the bud time and favoring circumstances and it 
will blossom and become it by being more and more just 
exactly what it was already while only a bud. And so 
of any other violation of law, be that violation more or 
less brutal, it has some of the essence of anarchy inher- 
ing init. To break one law is in the direction of want- 
ing and trying to be rid of law altogether. There is as 
much of the essence of sea water in a single drop of the 
ocean asin ali the Atlantic. That is one principal reason 
why it is so profitable to study anarchists ; they simply 
exhibit on a magnified scale the same animus that is 
present in a quiet way and in mild proportions in thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of people that would 
feel themselves outrageously insulted if they were classed 
in the same category with Herr Schnabel and Herr Most. 

The gist of our difficulty lies in this, that under the 
patronage of Christianity we have learned one lesson 
without yet’ having thoroughly acquired its counter- 
weight. We have learned the superb lesson of our self- 
energizing power without earnestly feeling that prior to 
the act, in which that power issues, the track is already 
Jaid and spiked and ballasted upon which, before God, 
the act is bound torun. Weare free to act, and that we 
know ; but as mora! creatures we are not free (using the 
word in its higher sense) to determine the direction 
which our act shall take ; and that lesson we have only 
half learned. Wecan make our act, but the instant we 
presume to draw the line that our act shall move upon, 
we are mutinying against the eternal, have stepped into 
the domain of license already, and the spirit of license is 
the genius of anarchism. Thelines are drawn. We are 
born into an administration of law. That is what law 
means—drawn lines. ‘' Free but bond-servants.” If we 
are true to our make we are locomotives on the railway, 
had the locomotive but the power to move itself. Moral 
liberty is self-energy clinging to the rail and sliding along 
an unobstructed track, Self-energy jumping the rail, 
thumping on the ties, and going over the embankment, 
is license, Jawlessness, anarchy. The smallest disobedi- 
ence is anarchy, young anarchy, anarchy in the green. 
Conscience is the flange with which we rim into the 
irons, The irons are there, there before Sinai, there 
before the granite was hot that cooled into Sinai. 
but bond-servants.” 


“ Free 
There is no true liberty but such as 
consists with the most scrupulous bond-service, Here is 
where individually, socially and politically we need ton- 
ing up. 

But have we, as moral beings, not the right to choose 
what we will do? Yes, we have the right to choose what 
we will do when we choose to do what is right. Yes, 
** choose,” if we are disposed to call that choice. But 
the fact is that the finer the type of integrity the smaller 
will be the margin of choice. We are free, but free as 
the lightning is which flashes for a thousand miles, but 
true always to the electric wire that was set for it to run 
upon. We need to think of it that the most glorious 
freeman of history, the Lord Jesus Christ, allowed him- 
self absolutely no option, no narrowest margin on either 
side of the unswerving track of his heavenly Father's 
will. We pray, ‘* Thy will be done.” What becomes of 
margin and option and all this matter of choice if we 
begin making the prayer of our lips the law of our life ? 

We are on the margin of a great matter here and can 
only graze the edge of it. When we look out into nature 
the first thing that impresses us is its fidelity, its faithful- 
ness to the statutes that were enacted for it. The as- 
tronomer can tell to a second the time of an eclipse that 
will transpire ten thousand years forward of us. Science 
does nothing but detect the decalog comformably with 
which nature does its work, Nature never sins, never 
slips from the wire, never jumps the track ; and the per- 
fection of her beauty and the splendor of her harmony is 
a picture of what society would be if men were as true 
to duty as are the flowers and the tides, and if commu- 
nities swept through their orbits with the fidelity of the 
constellations ; for there is not a word we speak, an act 
that we perform, an aim that we cherish, that has not 
vertaining to it a law as inflexible and as divine as that 
to which the grasses cling in their growing, the seas in 
their pulsing, and the stars in their marching and coun- 
sermarching. 

There is a good deal said about self-government, auton- 
omy, individual sovereignty, and other euphemistic 
foolishnesses that are as false to fact as they are flatter- 
ing to personal conceit. There is no greater lesson we 
can learn than that it is not in man to make laws but to 
obey laws. Sovereignty, like the sky,is overhead. 
Sovereignty, like the Two Tables, slips down out of the 
hights. The soul is as full of moral laws as the body is 
of nerves and the air of sunbeams, They are all shot 
from the Sun of Righteousness, There is a great moral 
system, if we had but the eyes to see it, the sublime 
counterpart of the system astronomic and cosmic ; and 
for a man to beat out into a track of his own, is much 
the same as for the planet Mars to jump its celestial 
orbit or for t’ e sun to scatter off its dependent planets, 
; strike across lots,and go pounding against the busy 
worlds that sweep the remoter spaces. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


There isa vast amount of anarchy that is inculcated 
and brooded at the hearthstone. Household disobedience 
is anarchy in its swaddling clothes. Arithmetic is a 
good thing, so is geography ; but common sense is better, 
and obedience is the best of all. The greatest lesson we 
can learn at home or at school—the lesson that will do 
most toward making us robust and holy men and women 
—is to learn the lesson of doing as we are told to do, 
Bread and meat are the stuff that make our body ; obe- 
dience is the stuff that will make our manhood and our 
womanhood. Jesus himself said: ‘It is my meat to do 
as my Father tells me.” Nothing is told us as to what 
books he studied at home or at school, but we are told 
that he obeyed ; and we learn from the second of Pbil- 
ippions thata part of the glory that belongs to him to-day 
in his great heavenly kingdom he has earned by being 
the obedient child he was in his little-boy days at Naza- 
reth. 

It means a great deal that the law given to Israel was 
not made by Moses, but was cut in the rock by God’s 
finger. We win from that mode of representation a vig- 
orous sense of the divine and eternal imperialism of law. 
Our legislators, even in their best moments, do not make 
law ; and the only just and effective service they can 
render is to mount up into the will of God, and translate 
that will into terms adjusted to instant need and suited 
to common intelligence, There is no justice that is not 
as old as God, or that has in it any kingliness save what 
it draws down with it from the great throne. These are 
facts that, as freemen and bondservants of God, we want 
often ty commune with and push, think them, feel and 
live them, and pronounce them, to the nerving up of our 
civilization, the toning and invigorating of our domestic, 
social and political estate; propagating among men the 
assurance that government is government only so far as 
it is a part of the majesty of God, and that crime, mur- 
der, stealing, bribery, malfeasance in office, is a kick at 
the Government, and in being a kick at the Government 
is a lunge at the great white throne and a slap in the face 
of the Almighty. That only will rescue us from official 
pervasive anarchy and deliver us from the wailings and 
gnashings of political perdition, 


N&w York CITY, 
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WAR WHOOPS AND STEAM WHISTLES. 
BY JAMES M, MAXWELL, D.D. 


“ PrrrssurG! All out for Pittsburg!” will be the an- 
nouncement and order heard on, or about, the ides of 
May by the arriving participants in the next Presbyterian 
General Assembly. Anda royal welcome will Pittsburg 
give them. 

In no spirit of dictation, to the coming ‘“ Fathers and 
Brethren,” concerning criticism of any degree, theology, 
church polity, seminary control or ecclesiastical federa- 
tion do I write. Onthese profound themes I heartily 
concede to them, however learned I may be, wisdom 
that is Moore (more) and (Mutch) more. 

The man [ want totalk to by enlisting the co-operation 
of the clear, cold typesof the cosmopolitan INDEPENDENT, 
is the ruling elder, commissioner, coming from away off 
who is, possibly, a judge, governor, or Congressman, 

No, I do not mean he is ‘‘ away off” in his orthodoxy. 
He has been too busy all his life studying the Confession 
of Faith, the two Catechisms and the Form of Church 
Government, together with tariff, temperance, silver and 
other problems to have given much attention to the gene- 
sis and exodus of Western Pennsylvania. It may be he 
speaks the Congressional Eoglish and, if so, when he 
first lands amid the swarming, busy throngs, the sky- 
piercing buildings, the electric-car-congested streets, the 
roar, clatter, bang and crash of the on-going Iron city I 
anticipate that he will ask in considerable bewilderment, 
‘* Where are we at?” 

That is what Lam going to tell him, civilly and reli- 
giously. I would have him, first of all, notice where he 
is not ‘‘at.” If he had arrived here 142 years ago, he 
would have seemed to himself to be nowhere in particu- 
lar except at the confluence of two beautiful rivers. 
Then, in 1758, not a single white inhabitant would be 
here to greet him, Had he been so disposed and the 
traveling healthy, he could have made some excursions 
in the environs, out over the happy hunting grounds of 
the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, Senecas, 
Tuscaroras, Delawares, Shawnees and Mingoes. He 
could have called on King Shingis at the mouth of the 
Chartiers Creek or on Queen Aliquippa at the mouth of 
the Youghiogheny River. Just 142 years ago, bleak No- 
vember coming, George Washington was out through 
here and called to see the dusky queen of the Delawares, 
making her a present of ‘*a watch coat” (whatever that 
is!) ‘‘and a bottle of rum.” Aliquippa, I am sorry to 
say, was not a W. C. T. U. woman, and is reported 
to have thought the bottle of rum much the better pres- 
ent of the two. 

Soon after this Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, sent 
some soldiers and workmen out here to build a fort and 
break the reign of industrial solitude in this locality. 
They were very successful in the latter, but not, just 
then, in the former. 

A thousand men, Indians and French, came pouring 
down the Allegheny upon them, in 60 bateaux with 300 
canoes, carrying 18 pieces of cannon. Dinwiddie’s peo- 
vle concluded to go up to the Bruwneville (Redstone), 
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and lingered for a time about the future home of the 
brilliant Jaines G. Blaine. The French called the newly 
captured fort after the Governor-General of Canada, 
Du Quesne. The effort on the part of the English to 
change its name in honor of Lord Chathan,, is a sterv of 
eight years of blood to the bridle’s reins. It led to Eolus, 
unlocking the doors of the storm cave. Yes, worse than 
that. It unchained a succession of military earthquakes 
full of tremendous upheavals and revolutions, spoiling, 
before all was over, not only the Pennsylvania Iroquoig’ 
hunting grounds, but shocking all Continental Europe, 
Asia and Africa, and deciding that this region was to be 
Anglo-Saxon, not French, Protestant, not Roman Catho- 
lic. The ‘“‘Iron-headed” Commander, who substituted 
Pitt for Du Quesne as the name of the Fort, had for hig 
army chaplain the Rev. Charles Beatty, who, in the 
month of November, 1758, preached at Fort Pitt. That 
was the first preaching we had out here. It may inter. 
est the Assembly Commissioner to know it was not only 
Protestant but Presbyterian. 

Mother England felt poor when she got through with 
this business. Braddock, the bold, blustering, brave un- 
fortunate, bad met with disaster, and there were many 
other losses connected with the recapture of Fort Du 
Qnesne ; so she concluded to reimburse herself by im. 
posing duties and taxes on her colonial boys, without al- 
lowing them to make any speeches on the subject in the 
British Parliament, 

That affront generated the flames of the Revolution. 
ary War, ending in the Independence of the United 
States of America, the greatest political and religious 
event of modern or any other history. Does my friend 
from away off see now where he is * at’? Does he know 
that Pittsburg stands on ground made forever sacred ag 
the American palingenesis of civil and religious liberty ? 
Let him take off his hat, if not his shoes, for he is on 
hallowed ground. 

I wish now to introduce my remote friend to a sort of 
John Baptist forerunner of all the commercial and reli- 
gious wonders that he will be shown by river and by rail 
during his stay at Pittsburg. He is familiarly known as 
the Scotch-Irish pioneer; and ordinarily, in his pious 
moments, was a Presbyterian. 

He came out here early, before breakfast, before civ- 
ilization was out of bed; came in his shirt-sleever, 
came to do business and, in the person of his posterity, 
is still at the old stand. If genins is, as Anthony Trol- 
lope has said, ‘‘ A ball of shoemaker’s wax on the seat on 
which a man sits down”—sticking to it, then, the 
Scotch-Lrishman was a genius. It has been said, “he 
kept the Sabbath Day and everything else he could lay 
his hands on.” A lie in both statements, absque ulla 
conditione. There, for example, was the Frenchman of 
the Louis XV_ school of politics and religion, nosing 
around here when the Scotch Irishman first came ont, 
The Frenchman was planting crosses and other ‘ popish” 
devices in these parts, signifying thereby that this 
country was in possession of the King of France. Did 
the Scotch-Irishman keep him hereabout? No, sir. He 
said to him: ‘‘ Monsieur Louis Bienville de Celevon, 
‘What are the decrees of God?” Hearing no satisfac- 
tory response he said : ‘* Pére Bonnecamps you may an- 
swer ;” but finding ‘‘ the father” a little rusty on the 
Westminster Shorters the Scotch Irishman made haste 
to teach them that ‘the decrees are” that the French- 
man should go toward the Dominion of Canada, and he 
saw that the decrees were executed. He did not keep 
the Frenchman, did ne? 

Then how about his numerous wigwam neighbors who 
were courteous enough to persist in calling at the cabin 
of the newcomer early and often? Their calling cards 
were tomahawks, and the object of their visits was to 
get the scalps of the heads of the Scotch-Irishman’s fam- 
ily and of the heads of their babies; so our hero went 
into the reception business, and his way of receiving 
would be considered to-day, unique. It was to shut one 
eye as his guest approached and look at him with the 
other through the sights of his rifle which rested in the 
loophole of his domicil, and when he was satisfied with 
the view he touched the trigger. The guest thus received 
scarcely ever declined to stay with the Scotch-Irishman 
always, and never go back to the wigwam any more. It 
came to pass, however, that notwithstanding the warmth 
of the Scotch-Irish pioneer's receptions a coldness sprang 
up and any of his native neighbors, who still occupied 
the ground perpendicularly, thought well of Bishop 
Berkeley’s ‘‘ Course of Empire’ and started “westward.” 

It is clear now that the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian 
pioneer did not keep at least two things ‘*on which he 
laid his hands ”—the polite Frenchman and the surviving 
‘‘Lo” of the “ Untutored mind”; and I think his next 
act makes it plain that he did not always keep the Sab- 
bath Day while this exportation business was being 
transacted ; therefore, feeling his need of the benefit of 
clergy, he at once imported his pastor, Would you like 
to see a picture of the coming, and descent into the great 
valley of the Monongahela, of the individual who enjoys 
the distinction of being the first pioneer pastor west of 
the Alleghenies? Here itis: A man in the prime of life, 
on horseback, with his oldest daughter, stiil a gir!, behiad 
him, and his youngest, a child, pillowed before him, | 
the way. His wife on another horse and leading 4 third 
one followed closely. Oa the third horse, packed snugly 
in baskets slung across the animal, securely fastened W 
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the pack-saddle, were deposited the two remaining chil- 
dren of the family. The significant name of this pastor 
was Power. The visitor in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, makes the discovery when looking for a monument 
to Sir Christopher Wren, that the great St. Paul’s itself 
is its architect’s monument. If thou wouldst see the 
tremendous products of the civilization and religion, the 
industry and economy of the Scotch Irish pioneer and 
his pastor, their sons and daughters, “‘ look around ‘at’ ” 
Western Pennsylvania. The city of Pittsburg is the mag- 
nificent calyx, the mighty corolla, the full bloom of a 
century of Western Pennsylvania civilization. If, tothe 
stranger, the atmosphere that envelops this big flower 
looks murky and Erebus-like even, in daylight, he must 
remember he is in the presence of a kind of century 
plant that blooms best in the night. This cloudy atmos- 
phere hanging about Pittburg may be breathed freely. 
It abounds in iron, which imparts robustness t» the 
blood and stedfastness to the backbone. 
MONONGAHELA CITY, PENN, 


SINCE THE INSURRECTION. 


BY THE REV. SERENO E. BISHOP, 











SINCE the date of my last letter, describing the trial of 
the ex-Queen, affairs here have undergone a great and 
very satisfactory change. To the feelings of tension and 
apprehension then still existing, has succeeded a sense of 
quiet and comparative security. This feeling of confi- 
dence is, indeed, much better established than it has been 
at any time since the overturn of the monarchy two years 
ago. The enemy have tried their strength the best they 
could. The Government has tested its power against 
them and found it ample. Nothing now indicates dan- 
ger from any internal source of disturbance. The Gov- 
ernment stands strong in the confidence and support of 
the citizens who rallied to its defense in January with 
such union and enthusiasm. All parties realize this, and 
we are conscious of a solid strength not felt before the 
insurrection. 

Martial law was declared at an end on March 18:h, and 
the writ of habeas corpus restored. The exceptional 
state of law had lasted ten weeks, until everything was 
felt to be securely adjusted for going on under the ordi- 
nary operation of the law. For three weeks previous, 
indeed, there had been very little to indicate anything 
different from ordinary conditions. At the present date 
there is nothing whatever left of the late military atti- 
tude, except the nocturnal movements of some thirty 
mounted police, of whom very little is seen or heard. 

It is probable that the Executive never at any time 
considered that it would be expedient to execute any of 
the insurgent leaders. For a few weeks, there was a 
steong feeling among the defenders of the Government 
that nothing less than capital punishment could be 
thought of. To this public sentiment the Executive 
necessarily deferred, and gave out no intimation that 
would antagonize it. The people were very much heat- 
ed by their active exertions in stamping out the rebellion 
and their sense of the danger that had been undergone. 
Meantime, at their own request, the American and Brit- 
ish representatives were informed that certain of their 
citizens had been sentenced by the Military Commission 
to capital punishment, altho the fact of such sentences 
was learned here only when Minister Willis’s report of 
it came back from Washington. At the same time came 
strong expressions of opinion from friendly Senators and 
others that such punishment ought not to be inflicted. 
This expression of American opinion was felt to be de- 
cisive ; our people had cooled down and accepted that 
view. The President soon after published his modifica- 
tion of the sentences, by which a few of the leaders re- 
ceived thirty-five years each at hard labor, and most of 
the rank and file of the insurgents five years apiece. 

It is at present premature to express an opinion about 
further mitigation of the punishment of these prisoners. 
It is easy, however, to guess that such mitigation in the 
future is not improbable. It was necessary for the Gov- 
ernment to make a deep impression by assigning very 
heavy penalties. The offense of attempting a bloody 
night attack upon the capital, and the destruction of 
public peace and order, must be suitably condemned and 
visited with heavy penalty. As time goes on other con- 
siderations may arise and become prominent. The Gov- 
ernment, it may be hoped, will become established in 
acknowledged security. It may also come to be felt 
more distinctly than it now is that weight must be given 
to much sincere conviction on the part of the insurgents 
that they were only maintaining their rights, and were 
Justified in an attempt to restore the throne which they 
Considered unjustly overturned. ‘I'here need not be any 
doubt that when the proper time arrives all due weight 
will be given to any considerations which plead for 
mercy toward these offenders. This Government and 
its supporters are a set of men who may be trusted in 
such things, 

At the present time it is impracticable for the Execu- 
tive to consider at all, or to indicate as possible, any plan 
of future clemency to the rebel prisoners who are under- 
G0lng the penalty of their crimes. Any such attitude of 
the Government would disturb public confidence. It 
Would be greatly discouraging to the minds of their fifteen 
hundred active supporters, the citizens who zealously un- 

®rwent arduous military and guard duty for weeks, in 
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order to suppress the insurrection and restore safety to 
their homes. These patriotic citizens have got their very 
active and embittered enemies completely mastered and 
in their power. They are not in any state of mind to 
listen to propositions for relaxing the severity of their 
hold. They do not intend that another attempt like the 
last shall again be made, They aim to make the punish- 
ment signal and decisive. The crisis they lately passed 
through was too severe, and the alarm too violent, to 
leave any disposition for dealing in a weak manner with 
the dangerous elements. At some future day the condi- 
tions may become so changed that they may feel a more 
lenient treatment to be expedient. It is not improbable 
that such changed conditions would attend the event of 
annexation to the United States, which would obviously 
afford security against insurrection, 

The hope of thereby opening the prison doors of their 
friends has been freely avowed as a reason for now ad- 
vocating annexation bya considerable number of leading 
Royalists, who are now organizing for the purpose of 
promoting annexation sentiment among the rative Roy- 
alists, who are a considerable majority of the native 
people. They find it very difficult at first to gain over 
the natives to the new movement. For two years they 
have been denouncing as enemies and traitors every one 
who breathed a thought of annexation. Such persons 
were betraying their country ; they were robbing the 
native people of their native land, and giving it away to 
America, All Annexationists were the blackest of pi- 
rates, who wished to exterminate the native race. After 
all this past vituperation by the Royalist leaders, they 
now find it an uphill task to win the common people 
around to accept and promote the end so hated. Thus 
far there seems no prospect of any speedy or enthusias- 
tic rallying of the rank and file of the Royalists to the 
standard of annexation. 

Their leaders are, however, so much in earnest that it 
is probable they will gradually win their followers over 
to the new view. Last week an effort was made by a 
few of the leaders to influence their followers by hold- 
ing a public meeting in favor of annexation. A large 
crowd was present, but were entirely undemonstrative. 
The native portion of the crowd were evidently not much 
in sympathy with the speakers. The one most influen- 
tial with the natives, who used the Hawaiian tongue, 
began in a most apologetic tone, very humbly deprecat- 
ing the displeasure of the people for having undergone 
sO great an apparent change of principles. The con- 
sideration in favor of annexation upon which he dwelt 
the most earnestly was, that it would enable the Ha- 
waiians to get rid of the present hated Government. 
He told them : 

“You have tried everything. You have appealed to the 
American Government; you have again sent commission- 
ers; you sent Widemann to the European Governments; 
finally you took up arms to overturn the Government, 
All your efforts have failed. But there is one means still 
left to accomplish the end. That is annexation to the 
United States, That will terminate the existence of this 
abhorred Government. Will you fail to try it? If some 
putrid carcass lay before your door, would you not make 
every exertion to remove it? This government by bayonets, 
will you not strive to put an end to it by this last remain- 
ing means ?”’ 

I give the speech as I heard it, because it illustrates the 
partisan bitterness of feeling, not more than it does the 
great freedom of speech permitted. 

Quite obviously, the annexation of Hawaii to the 
United States, either as a State or a Territory, would 
involve more or less reconstruction of the government, 
and probably a new Government would then be organ- 
ized, It would also be a most welcome fact to all par- 
ties, that the ‘‘ bayonet” element in the Government 
would then come to an end, None can regret more 
than the men now in power that they are compelled to 
rely upon military force. Any possible or conceivable 
government in these Islands will hereafter continue 
under the same necessity until the day when we become 
politically united to some strong power like the United 
States or Great Britain which will guarantee our civil se- 
curity, and sorelieve us of all further necessity for main- 
taining a military force. 

HONOLULU, H. I. 
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JAPANESE WOMEN AND THE WAR. 


BY MISS UME TSUDA, 
HEAD OF ENGLISH D&PARTMENT, PRERESSES’ SCHOOL, TOKIO, JAPAN. 











WHILE the eyes of the world are now turned to the 
East, and are viewing with sustained interest the war 
between Japan and China, a few words showing an inner 
phase of the struggle in the former country may not be 
uninteresting. While much is being said about the suc- 
cess of Japan’s arms, due to the bravery of her soldiers 
and the skill and strength of her leaders, no one has had 
time to think of the less conspicuous part which the 
women in the country are having in this momentous 
struggle. The following brief account may serve to give 
some idea of the intense patriotic feeling which prevails, 
and the hidden, tho by no means unimportant part 
which the Japanese women have wonderfully sustained 
from the beginning of the war. 

It is hardly necessary to state what is so well known, 
that Japan is intensely patriotic. ‘* For the Country and 
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the Emperor ” is the motto engraved on the hearts of the 
people, and the war cry on the lips of the soldiers. It is 
believed that a death on the battle-field is the most glo- 
rious one possible, the memory of which will live many 
generations honored and treasured in the family. Loy- 
alty and physical courage are ranked as the highest vir- 
tues in much the same way that they were held among 
the Spartans ; and certainly Sparta’s sons in the old days 
showed hardly more courage and patriotism than has 
been shown in the Japanese army. 

We hear daily of many brave deeds. Now is the time 

when the air is full of generous and courageous acts. 
Nor is this confined to the men alone; the women of 
Japan are inspired by the same noble spirit. The gra- 
cious Empress, whose good deeds have already been 
sounded across the seas, has set the example by prepar- 
ing lint and bandages for the wounded men within the 
precincts of the Imperial Palace. She has paid a visit to 
the Military Hospital in Tokio, where many of the sick 
and wounded soldiers have been sent back from the seat 
of war. In all matters concerning the struggle, she has 
taken the liveliest interest. The bandages sent to the 
hospitals from the palace are held almgst sacred by the 
soldiers who receive them, This can easily be understood 
when one considers the reverence in which the Emperor 
and Empress are held by the people. I do not doubt that 
many of the soldiers sincerely believe that such a bandage 
has miraculous powers of healing. At any rate, the fact 
that the Empress and her ladies occupy their time in 
such works has provoked much gratitude on the part of 
the nation. 

From the outbreak of the war, there has been the 
greatest desire among the women to go out as volunteer 
nurses. So many have been the applications that the 
Red Cross Society has been puzzled how to choose from 
them; for in spite of the need for workers and good 
nursing, many of the applicants, tho inspired by a warm 
desire to devote themselves to the work, yet lack experi- 
ence and skill. The applications have come from young 
and old, and many of them from women of high families. 
The well-trained regular nurses of the Red Cross Society 
are on duty in the hospitals, and so there has been less 
call for volunteer work, but, should occasion arise, there 
are thousands who would come forward to offer their 
services, and such work for the country would be con- 
sidered to confer honor on any woman, whoever she 
might be. 

In all the different sections of tne country, societies 
have been formed among the women to furnish comforts 
for thesoldiers. First among these, was one started by 
the wife of one of the Imperial Princes, Princess Arisu- 
gawa, anda large amount was raised from the women 
of high rank for this purpose. In Tokio alone, there 
have been a score of different projects among women to 
raise money to send something out to the army or navy, 
who are going through hard privations in a foreign land. 
The contributions to these have come from all ranks and 
sources, servant women, the wives of coolies, hair- 
dressers, the poorestof shop women, and even the chil- 
dren have put in their pennies to swell thefund. The 
Army and Navy Departments have a special bureau to 
attend to gifts of money and articles to be sent to the 
soldiers, and every day we read long lists in the news- 
papers of the things which have been received. All 
kinds of eatables and delicacies, clothing, blankets, 
stockings, gloves, and many comforts have been furnished 
by people who were by no means able to spare them. 
One constantly hears of sacrifices made by poor people 
who contribute their mite gladly for the comfort of the 
brave men who are defending the honor of Japan, and 
winning glory for the Empire. I have known cases in 
which a sum as large as the earnings of half a month 
was given away, without a single thought of the matter. 

Whenever troops are going down to the Military Head- 
quarters at Hiroshima, before starting for China, they are 
met at every station on the road by crowds of enthusi- 
astic people, who put out flags for them and greet them 
with loud cheers. Everywhere tea and all kinds of 
refreshments are brought into the cars, and are offered 
freely, When a soldier starts out from some remote 
village, every one in the place will come to escort and see 
him off, as if his going were to bring glory on the place. 
Could any soldier, sensible of what is expected of him, 
fail to prove himself worthy of the honor which his 
friends without hesitation give to him? The mother, 
wife, sisters of the soldier join in the rejoicings over the 
departure of one of their family for the war, and help to 
make the parting an easy one. : 

It is in this that the women of Japan are making their 
greatest sacrifice for their country—the voluntary offer- 
ing of what is dearest to them, in the lives of their best 
loved ones. The husbands, brothers and sons who are sent 
out to danger and to death are given most ungrudgingly,. 
No woman dares to utter a word of regret. Everything 
that is said or done must go only to show the joy that 
any one of the family is given the opportunity to serve 
his country ; and tho at heart the burden may be heavy, 
the anxiety wearing and the pain of parting unbearable, 
not a word or a gesture goes to show it. It is marvelous 
to see the self-control and fortitude exercised. Over and 
over again I have had occasion to notice and admire the 
wonderful spirit shown by all—young and old, weak and 
strong. One instance comes into my mind of an old 
lady who sent out cheerfully and with a smiling face 
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young and only son, the sole stay of her oldage. Lefta 
widow while young she had lived a life of much sorrow 
and trouble,and had with almost superhuman efforts 
managed to give her son the education which would start 
him in life. It was only a few years ago that the son 
had begun to help in the family support, and to be able 
to repay to the mother her tender care of him. Her 
pride in her son and in his youvg wife was a pleasure 
to see, and the little home they had together seemed a 
safe haven for her through the coming years of old age. 
Now, in a moment all this was changed—the son must 
start off for the wars. Yet not for one instant was a 
cloud seen on the mother’s face as, smilingly and cheer- 
fully, she assisted in the preparations for his departure. 
Not in public or in secret did one sigh or regret escape 
her ; not even to the son did a word of her anxiety pass 
her lips. Her face, smiling and beaming with joy, looked 
with pride on the manly strength of the young soldier, 
as he started to fight for his country and win honor for 
himself—honor which would surely come to him, 
whether he lived or died. 

Another woman, who is well on in years, and whose 
eldest son is a naval officer, furnishes an interesting ex- 
ample of mother love. Tho never showing her anxiety 
on his account or grief at his danger, she bas taken upon 
herself, in spite of her old age and by no means vigorous 
health, to go every morning on foot to one of the temples 
and worship there before daylight, in order to propitiate 
the gods, that they may protect her son. She arises at 
four o’clock in the morning on the coldest of cold days, 
washes and purifies herself with ice-cold water, and then 
starts out before daylight to take her three-mile walk to 
the temple. Thus through wind and storm and cold has 
the faith and love of this old woman upheld her; and 
one is happy to add that as yet her prayers have been 
heard, and no harm has come to the one she has called 
on her gods to protect. 

This account brings to my mind a newspaper story of 
one hundred old women in the interior who have banded 
themselves to go each day to worship atashrine in order 
to pray for the lives of the soldiers in the war. They go 
and return on foot, making a daily walk of over five 
miles. , It seems pitiful to think of these old women with 
tottering footsteps making their pilgrimage, and in spite 
of their age doing what they believe is for their coun- 
try’s good. 

We see, too, many examples of wonderful endurance 
and self-control in cases where the long suspense has 
ended, and the worst tidings that could be looked for 
have been received at the home; for not even with the 
shadow of death over the household must there be undue 
grief shown. The loved one has died in honor and glory, 
his name remains reverenced, the death on the battle- 
field has washed out every other stain. According to 
the highest teachings, to mourn unduly for such a one 
or to grudge his life is to show a want of loyalty to the 
Emperor and patriotism to the country. The true wife 
or mother, in order to show her full appreciation of the 
glory of a brave man’s death for his country, must stifle 
every demonstration of grief or sorrow, and must, under 
all circumstances, not only maintain an outward calm 
and composure, but express in every way her joy in the 
honor of such a death. Nor am I exaggerating when I 
say that with the deepest grief there is really mingled a 
true joy. 

A touching story is told of the aged mother of Saka- 
moto, commander of the war ship ‘‘ Akagi,” who was 
killed in the thickest of the fight during the great Naval 
Victory of the Yellow Sea. Commander Sakamoto left 
an aged mother, a wife, and three young children. As 
soon as his death was officially ascertained, a messenger 
was dispatched from the Naval Department to convey 
the sad tidings to his family. The communication was 
made duly to the wife, and before the messenger had left 
the house, it had reached the ears of the old mother, 
who, tottering into the room where the officer was await- 
ing, saluted and greeted him duly, and then, with dry eyes 
and clear voice, said : ‘‘So it seems by your tidings that 
my son has been of some service this time.” 

In this, asin many other cases, the only regret ex- 
pressed by word or sign was that the loved one had not 
been spared longer to do more for his country. To an 
outsider it may seem as if there could not be true or 
deep feeling in these cases, so wonderful is the self-con- 
trol exercised ; but when we come to consider what it is 
in Japan for a woman to lose her husband, or an aged 
mother, her son, we have ample proof of the unspeak- 
able loss it must be to them, outside of the mere depth of 
the affection. Altho a womanis not burned on the fu- 
neral pile of her husband, nor does her religion condemn 
her to be an outcast for her widowhood, yet Eastern 
customs prevail in regard to the relation of man and 
woman. The husband is indeed a woman’s sole support 
and guide. It is through him that she gains her social 
position and social pleasures, and is respected and loved ; 
and when he dies, her life has lost its sun and must re- 
main in darkness. When there are children, and the 
family name must be kept up,a second marriage is im- 
possible, no matter how young the wife may be; for it 
falls on her to remain in the family of her husband 
and to bring up his children. With such customs, 
we can realize the tremendous loss the death of a man 
brings on his family ; for, as the head of the family, he 
embodics the world to his wife and dependents. Thus, 
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not bringing in the question of the depth of the affection, 
no one can be blind to the troubles and sorrows the war 
is bringing into many homes and hearts ; yet through it 
all the women continue to maintain their unflinching 
bravery and self-control. On a visit of condolence made 
at these homes after tidings of death, the visitor hardly 
knows what ought to be said, for the ordinary words of 
sympathy and grief are not in keeping with the attitude 
taken by members of the family, and one does not know 
how to meet this grief which puts on the dress of joy, 
the affliction which asks not for condolence but congrat- 
ulation, One mother has said about the death of her 
son : ‘* We are thankful he is enrolled among the brave ; 
this is not a matter of sorrow, but of rejoicing.” 

The women of Japan—it is not on the battle-field that 
they die ; but their lives are sacrificed for their country 
in their silent homes and by their saddened experiences ; 
and tho no monument may be built to them, they have 
given their all willingly, and done their share for the 
nation’s glory. 

One reads pathetic stories daily in the newspapers in 
connection with the war. Not long ago asad account 
was given of a young woman just passed her twentieth 
year, and only recently married to an army officer. She 
had belonged by birth to a military family, and, as be- 
fitting the daughter and wife of a soldier, she resolved, 
on hearing of the death of her husband in the war, that 
she would not survive him, but follow him into the great 
unknown. Sending away her servant on some excuse, 
she remained alone in her home, which she put into per- 
fect order, arranged all her papers, wrote a number of 
letters, and then made her last preparations for death. 
She placed a large portrait of her husband before her, 
and then, dressing herself in full ceremonial dress as she 
had been dressed for her bridal, she seated herself and 
with a short dirk, owned by every samurai woman, she 
stabbed herself to death. In her last letters, she gives 
the reason for her death by saying that, having no ties on 
earth, she would not survive her husband, but wished to 
remain faithful to him in death as she had been to him 
in life. 

Many such stories might be cited, but enough has been 
given to show the spirit that exists inJapan. With such 
women and such teachings in their homes, can it be won- 
dered that Japan is a brave nation, and that her soldiers 
are winning battles? Certainly some of the honor and 
credit must be given to these wives and mothers in the 
scattered homes of Japan, who are surely, in many cases, 
the inspirers of that courage and spirit which is now the 
wonder of the world. 

TOKIO, JAPAN. 
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A STROLL IN INDIANA WITH A BRITISH 
CRITIC. 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


In the morning, a space before sun-up if possible— 
and with me it is possible—when springtime has unmis- 
takably and unalterably declared itself, the propitious 
moment arriving, you will take your staff and set forth 
upon a walk into the country. Five miles out, not as the 
crow flies, but as your fancy pulls you, and five miles 
back ; ten miles in Indiana ; that will open your eyes to 
something, and I daresay you will lay to heart what will 
haunt you for the rest of your life. 

A good Briton whom it is impossible not to like right 
heartily in sheer defiance of insularity, and whose name 
by the way is Edmund Gosse, once intimated that, living 
where I do, it would be advisable for me to keep my pen 
off paper untilthe world had enough of his literature. I 
could not accept the hint ; the world could not get its 
fill of those charming essays and precisely finished poems 
coming out of Mr. Gosse’s gray goose quill. Should I 
wait for him to quit, the wings of time would fan away 
my dust and the memory of me before my day of free- 
dom could arrive. And small the loss would be to letters, 
no doubt ; but what I reach after at this moment does 
not wholly concern letters. I am wondering what is the 
matter with Indiana. Is she forbidden to be the birth- 
place, or the residence place, or even the playground, of 
a fellow? And that fellow, may not he bea a fellow- 
craftsman of the ancient literary guild? 

Come along with me ; we have broken our fast together; 
the beefsteak was thick, juicy, well broiled; the fried 
potatoes were hot and crisp; the rolls and coffee did 
almost make us overeat; a ten-mile stroll through the 
May weather cannot hurt us now; no, not even in 
Indiana. I say, none of that—you shall leave your 
bookish mood behind—a manuscript poem smelling of 
the British Museum must not be hidden in your pocket ; 
take a hunk of maple sugar instead. And do you hear 
that brown thrush in the hedge, singing as no skylark 
ever dared to do, barely four rods from my door? 

My dear sir, Isee you walk well; but why that um- 
brella? Seven days out of ten we do not need an umbrella 
in Indiana ; this is one of the seven. It will be a cloud- 
less day, and the sunshine, altho brilliant, will never 
burn you. Just a leg-stretch and we are out of town 
and in a wide lane between superb estates—:uperb is a 
good adjective for my prase—estates tilled by the best 

farmers in the world. See that gentleman on the sulky- 
plow (so we name one of our wheeled soil stirrers); he rides 
as if in a chariot, and you observe that he wears gloves, 
The earth opens black, fragrant, incomparably rich 
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where the four slender shares cut it between straight, 
long rows of young maize (corn, in fact) greenly shiver- 
ing in the delight of growing. 

A park on the left? No, that is a cattle pasture, Yes, 
the trees are grand, older than yours in Merry England, 
deeper rooted, wider buttressed against the rush of 
winds; and this grass was never sown by man; 
it is indigenous, springs up whenever a wood igs 
thinned to let in the sun; and it flourishes, sweet and 
lush as any your poets of the rainy, little self. sufficient 
island ever sang of, with claytonias and blue violets and 
anemones shining all through. Just ahead of us yousee 
the roof of a schoolhouse peeping above some fruit trees; 
we have a schoolhouse every mile or so all over the coun- 
try, free as they are comfortable, and therein everybody’s 
children learn literature and grow into great readers and 
book-buyers and critics. You maysmile and doubt ; but 
these school-teachers of ours in these free country 
schools know very well which ones of you British littéra- 
teurs do the best work; they are familiar with Steven- 
son and Lang and Pater and Barrie and Mrs. Ward and 
Austin Dobson and (a pleasant smile) Edmund Gosse, not 
to mention the glorious names known to the very hills of 
all lands. I will lay you six hats that the young woman 
whom you see entering the schoolhouse yard can give 
you every good reason why the prose of Hawthorne is 
better than the prose of Sir Philip Sidney ; ten to one 
she read last evening ata literary club an excellently 
thoughtful paper on the minor Elizabethan poets. We 
have more than ninety counties in Indiana, and more 
than one considerable city for each county. On an aver- 
age there are over a thousand buyers of literature in 
each county, and those buyers are increasing in number 
as fast as our schools can turn them out. 

Consider 4 moment; ninety-two thousand buyers of 
literature represent at least three hundred thousand 
readers of literature. A larger part of these readers is 
made up of women; for men think more and read less 
than their wives, sisters, daughters ; but, provincial as 
our folk may be, they take life. art, literature and re- 
ligion seriously, and our meu are as sincere as our 
women : moreover, they are sound-hearted. 

My dear sir, you are not isolated by your failure to 
comprehend a State like Indiana. Many Americans 
touch elbows with you in your ignorance of what onr 
people stand for. The farmer we chatted with a mo- 
ment ago did not speak a James Whitcomb Riley vialect, 
nor had he 

* Eyes like two fried eggs, 

And a nose like a Bartlett pear.” 
Speaking of Riley, he is a genius and a true poet, a ro- 
mancer in picturesque language ; but his verses no more 
express the civilization of Indiana than the ‘* Woman 
Who Did,” begging Mr. Grant Allen’s pardon, or Mr, 
O:car Wilde, represents the Victorian morals. It is you 
hothouse metropolitan critics who misconstrue R ‘ley, 
and he laughs in his sleeve at your wis2-sounding fool- 
ishness. He well knows that Indiana people are not 
“« Hoosiers,” and that out of his rich humor and charming 
imagination he has conjured up the whole ‘“* dialect ” 
business. It is his distinction that he has done this ; by 
the act we know that he is a true poet, for the poet cre- 
ates ; he does not merely record neighborhood jargon- 
dressed commonplaces. Mr. Riley’s ‘‘ dialect” was never 
spoken on land or sea; but it is amusing; he has fitted 
it to the creations of his genius, and he has delivered it 
with inimitable acting from the platform. Indiana 
takes him to her heart for just what he is. You aca- 
demical critics think of him as the mouthpiece of a 
‘* Hoosier civilization.” You look pa3t him ta condi- 
tion which does not exist. 

It is perfectly safe for you to take the people of Indi- 
ana as typical United States Americans; they are 4 
strong, average lot set in the middle garden spot of this 
great country. The larger fact touching their speech is, 
that they use the English language with a fine command 
of its colloquial riches ; an4 when they write you can 
rely upon seeing some of their stories or poems or essays 
in the Century, Harper's, Scribner's, the Atlantic or 
THE INDEPENDENT, 

You may have heard of the ‘‘ Western Association of 
Writers,” which is distinctly a growth of Indiana’s lit- 
erary soil: and in this State we have a federatien of 
literary clubs, duly organized and cheerfully at work, 
coextensive with the Commonwealth. Annually some 
scores of clubs send representative men and women a3 
delegates to a general convention. If you are not 690 
far sunk in the egotism and intellectual silt of urban life 
to see and make reckoning of these phenomena of the 
open country, you will presently arrive at a great fact, 
which is at the bottom of our civilization, Women 
control these clubs and, in a large measure, shape their 
purposes and direct their influence. In this way the en- 
light :nment of literature enters our homes through the 
purest channels, 

What of it? Don’t you feel that here is safety’ The 
mother does not care to fill her home wi'h what Mr. 
Ibsen or Mr. Tolstoi or Mr. Oscar Wilde or any other 
pessimist writes. A good wife and mother doubts the 
literature of a man who deserts his wife, or confesses t0 
being afraid to shave himself lest he give way to 42 
insane desire to cut his own throat, or is sent to jail as4 
doer of unspeakable abomination. True enough, ™Y 

dear sir, it is quite provincial, all of this; but the prov" 
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inces are wide and clean, the cities narrow and dirty. 
Max Nordau may be right, if he speaks as an urban 
critic sifting urban life; but his theory is not worth a 
straw when applied to men and women like those who 
dwell in the open country of Indiana. 

Yes, sir, men actually love their wives and children in 
this State. True, we have a strangely liberal divorce 
law; but there are very few Anna Karéninas and no 
Madame Bovarys in our homes. There are nearly forty 
thousand people in this little county, a representative 
county of Indiana; I have lived among these people 
familiarly for twenty years. In that space of time 
within this county, there has not been a single scandal, 
much less a divorce to mar the peace of any family of 
the influential, controlling class, We have had divorces 
and scandals ; but they arose out of the exceptions to 
our civilization ; they were not due to our social, domes- 
tic or governmental spirit ; they indicated no epidemic 
of revolt against moral restraint. Marriage is not a 
failure in Indiana; happy bomes, pure domestic rela- 
tions and a large, wholesome view of life and its duties 
are the strongest sources of influence in our economy, 

“Now can you tell me truly that life is not well worth 
living here? To be sure we do not care much for fads 
and fashions ; we do not think a man morally belated 
who does not ogle his neighbor's wife or talk crime to his 
neighbor's daughter ; we cannot see in Ibsen’s plays any 
relevancy to our social and domestic conditions. If 
those plays and Tolstoi’s novels and Guy de Maupassant’s 
stories have an influence for moral reform we do not 
feel the application to any need of ours; but we do 
greatly like clean romance and clean realism ; we like, 
we are even hungry for, high, pure, stimulating art 
which appeals to the best of our nature; and we know 
that art when we see it. We know the difference be- 
tween criticism and log-rolling or ‘* booming.” Wecould 
have told you beforehand, when Oscar Wilde lectured in 
Indianapolis, just what his doctrine of art would inevi- 
tably lead to;, for we know that it is absolutely impossi- 
ble for a man to do filthy art and be clean himself. 
And wecan tell you now that these women who are 
writing novels to make light of virtue and marriage are 
not clean, pure women. 

Ican see very easily how you city critics who know 
nothing of life, save the hothouse sort, imagine that 
Ibsen and Tolstoi and Hardy and Fiaubert and Moore 
and Du Maurier picture the larger, the deeper truths of 
life in their pessimistic, adultery-saturated novels; for it 
may be that city folk live for the likes of what those 
novels mean ; but herein Indiana the adulterous man or 
woman is the exception, and criminal conversation is 
never heard in society. A realistic novel of Indiana life 
would represent a sporadic case, not an epidemic, if it 
hada Te:s or a Trilby or auy other ‘“ innocent harlot ” 
for its heroine. 

But we must turn about and begin to walk home- 
ward ; luncheon will be on by the time we get in. Yes,the 
sun is warm ; but see how blue the sky yonder above the 
line of hills and how silvery bright overhead ; and just 
take in a full breath of this air. Yes, this is a good road ; 
we have twelve or fifteen like it entering our little city 
of Crawfordsville, and they all lead to Wabash College 
where in a forty-acre campus our youths dwell for six 
years in much the same atmosphere as that of Oxford or 
Cambridge—a bit fresher, perhaps and purer—and read 
Greek and Latin, do mathematics, tackle logic and rhet- 
oric and English literature and all the rest, as college 
boys do all over the earth, with due mental reservation. 

But here we are back home; you are not tired; but 
what do you now think? Cannot you imagine that here 
in Indiana, the average American State, we may, after 
all, bave an immanent popular taste from whicheven a 
critic bred in the atmosphere of the British Museum 
might catch a wholesome hint? Our life, my dear sir, 
is not the return to nature ; itis the holding fast to what 
has so long saved us from nature. 

In a word, we believe in pure love, legal marriage, 
honorable husbands, true wives, happy homes, and 
plenty of legitimate children. We have these in fact, 
and we prefer them in our literature. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND, 
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THE FEUDAL SPIRIT IN GERMANY. 


BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN, 











THE value of German politics is growing to be enor- 
Mous as object lessons in medieval history. No better 
nineteenth-century illustration can be found of the six- 
teenth-century reign of the Tudors, for instance, than is 
offered by the German imperial reign. There is the 
Same personal, interfering will and ‘right royal” will- 
fulness on the throne; the same extravagance, love of 
pomp and fondness for display ; the same taking of royal 
Journeys ; and, most important of all, the same sort of 
henchmen about the palace. The chief liegeman of King 
Henry VIII was not more mighty when in his lord’s 
grace nor more defenseless when out of it, than the 
Hohenzollerns’ Bismarck, The First and Wolsey, both 
in their time, employed their great faculties and indomi- 
table will for aggrandizing the prerogatives and prestige 
of the throne, and both were abased by the same will 
which they had aided to render irresponsible. The pri- 
vate memoirs, like Bernhardi’s, which begin to appear 
‘0 print, show that the German princes consented to the 
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establishment of an empire in 1871, to prevent the 
threatened upgrowth of a republic. While the Cardinal 
expired in disgrace, the tougher fiber of the German held 
out until the royal will was pleased to be so gracious 
as to reconcileitself with him, if only superficially, and 
in the same whimsical haste in which it had thrown him 
down from his high place. 

What is particularly interesting, as it seems to me, is 
the closeness with which the analogy can be borne out, 
to its smallest essential detail. Bismarck is accounted to 
bea sensible man; yet the sense of the success he had 
had in uniting Germany, and of the gratitude he enjoyed 
from the side of his compatriots for doing so, was no 
comfort to him in his day of royal disgrace. Au Eag- 
lish statesman—the century has witnessed the fact over 
and over again—derives both comfort and dignity from 
the support of common sens3 as represented by the peo- 
ple, and foregocs the personal favor of the monarch, 
But common sense, the people, all were as nothing to the 
henchman of the Hohenzollerns. Peace entered his 
heart and smoothed his ruffled spirits, and stopped his 
complaining mouth only when the thirty-year-old man 
who wears the crown became kind, The same man with- 
out the crown, or a billion men of his like, would not 
have accomplished the task of mollifying him. No; it 
is royalty alone that this sensible, great man looks up to 
as the last instance, the ultimate bench; royalty imma- 
ture, erratic, arbitrary, captious; royalty, no matter by 
whom or by what personified—precisely as in the earlier 
case of Wolsey. Add then to this example of a cast of 
mind, a good deal more feudal than modern, in the fore- 
most statesman of the nation, the events connected with 
this statesman’s birthday féte; and the truth is proved, 
if anything can be proven, that the same medieval cast 
of mind still prevails also among whole classes of his 
race, 

The chief incidents of the féte are known to the read- 
ersof THE INDEPENDENT through cable dispatches, To 
whom have they not been a series of pictures, on a 
small scale, of the incomprehensible taking on and cast- 
ing off and readopting of religious creeds, say, by peo- 
ples in Europe, in the Middle Ages for no good reason 
save that their conduct was according to the will and 
example of their Prince? For one, I confess, I was 
quite shaken by the spectacle. The fall of Bismarck, in 
1890, was acquiesced in with such completeness by the 
people, with such perfidious completeness by Conserva- 
tives and National Liberals, who up to the day of his 
downfall had hurrahed his every act both in season and 
out of season, while his destroyer, the young Emperor, 
was upheld with so much plausible reasoning, one ar- 
rived at the conclusion, whether one wished or not, that 
the nation was glad to be freed, at least from the iron 
yoke of the old Chancellor. The lower class, as must 
be conceded, had groaned under it all along; and, in 
the last year of his arbitrary reign, had broken into open 
revolt ; there were bread riots in Berlin and Dantzic, 
and potato riots in Silesian market towns and Hamburg, 
I remember reporting that in the eastern provinces of 
the Empire fourteen hours of labor had to be given for 
a two-pound loaf of black bread, so high was the tax on 
grain. So the people, the mass, so far as they were 
politically enlightened, there could be no reasonble 
doubt about that, were opposed to Bismarck. The 
behavior of the representatives of the middle and 
upper classes after his dismissal from power, encouraged 
a belief, moreover, that they, too, were tired of his des- 
potism. The members of the courts, furthermore, with 
two or three exceptions, avoided seeing any of the Bis- 
marck family. When the ex-Chancellor visited Dresden, 
and the anti-Jewish and conservative political factions 
got up a local torchlight procession, the palace windows 
were closed, and the heads of the aristocratic families of 
the town came sauntering into the distant Café Bellevue 
on the Terrace to prevent a suspicion arising of their 
taking part or interest in the ovation. So late as three 
months ago only, on the occasion of the opening of the 
new Reichstag building, the ex-Chancellor’s existence 
was ignored. The Conservative President of the House 
and the National Liberal Vice President both caused the 
occasion to pass without a reference being made to him, 
just as they had let the occasion of his dismissal pass 
without a remark of regret. Such was the ban under 
which he lived for four years ; it was almost universal, 
The Emperor, however, of a sudden and unexpectedly, 
set the example of honoring him, when these gentlemen 
followed, when the aristocracy, the middle class, Con- 
servatives and National Liberals all followed unreserv- 
edly, without shame or confusion—on the contrary, self- 
laudatorily and bulldozingly! Absolutely nobody but 
the representatives of the laboring class, of annexed 
provinces, and of the Catholics, whom Bismarck had 
particularly persecuted, remained stedfast to their pro- 
fession of righteous enmity. And these latter remained 
so with what result? Why, the country reviled the men 
of principle and praised the President and Vice President 
and the weathercocks who imitated majesty ! 

What is of permanent value in the ephemeral facts, as 
I am aiming to point out, is the medieval trait of loyalty 
again ; of the king being the criterion of men’s minds, 
and of men escaping censure, even of being sure of 
earning praise for forsaking habit and conviction in 
order to keep in harmony with the monarch’s doings. 
Throwing over the Pope or Bismarck and adopting Bis- 
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marckism or Papacy again, in two or three years, just 
according as the king’s will runs—the thing is precise- 
ly as remarkable under William II of Germany, I think, 
as ever its like was under the Tudors in England. Can 
an American think of himself being prejudiced for or 
against an individual or institution by a President of the 
United States or any man under the sun? No, indeed; 
and this independence against an arbitrary will counts 
in his mind as a progress in civilization. 

Germans—a very large proportion of Germans—late 
events have shown it, still reckon it to be one of the vir- 
tues of their people that they are so influenced. And if 
a Yankee schoolboy in reading history thinks in secret 
the men who upheld Henry VIII must have been 
ashamed of themselves, let him read the high and mighty 
vituperation of the copies of Henry’s courtiers in modern 
Berlin against the citizens who do not uphold their mon- 
arch, After seeing how Bismarck, who is as good as an 
institution in himself, has been denied, thrown over and 
taken up, as I say, one feels as if one saw how religious 
creeds were yoked on people and yoked off them again in 
bygone times. There seems to be always a Nemesis, 
however, in the world’s history, and it shows itself to 
Bismarck by making this insensate loyalty of the people 
to the King a copy on a huge scale of his own ; the peo- 
ple’s unreliance on itself and want of independent cour- 
age is a fruit of his especial husbandry, 

Meanwhile the anti-Socialists’ bill has gone through 
the committee of the Reichstag, been strengthened and 
adopted; and it will later be debated on before the 
House. In its new formit is still more incredibly 
despotic than jn the original draft. It adds a hun- 
dred crimes and misdemeanors to those known to the 
common law, It goes back to the axioms of the Middle 
Ages and makes the mere determining to commit acrime, 
the thinking of doing, itself criminal, and punishable 
with death or State-prison or jail (§49b), It hangs a pen- 
alty of three years’ imprisonment upon those who by 
word of mouth, by pen, pencil or print shall mock at any 
member of the army or navy or any rule or practice of 
the same ($112). 

Paragraph 129a of the proposed law punishes with 
incarceration up to three years also all those who com- 
bine with the intention of doing things criminal, altho 
no action has yet been undertaken by the parties. Para- 
graph 130 punishes those who incite one class against 
another in a manner threatening to public peace, and 
likewise those who attack, to the detriment of the public 
peace, the institutions of marriage, the family and prop- 
erty. Editors are gone for, to use a vulgar phrase, in 
paragraph 181, which makes it a misdemeanor punisha- 
ble by a fine up to six hundred marks, by imprisonment 
up to two years, to publish false or misrepresented facts, 
knowing the same to be misrepresented or false. And 
the same paragraph attaches the like penalty to the dep- 
recation of monarchy, if done to the detriment of the 
public peace. 

The proposed statute, furthermore, makes it criminal 
to mock God or Christianity or any of the churches that 
enjoy incorporated rights or any of the dogmas or cus- 
toms of these churches, 

Such a batch of laws have not seen the light since the 
School Laws were drawn up, proposed and defeated two | 
years ago. They fasten a lock on the tongties and even 
on the thoughts of the population. The liberties won by 
generations of men through hundreds of years of strug- 
gle, are threatened with one sweeping, fell annihilation. 
It is impossible to believe the people will bear the out- 
rage which the Government and the priests together 
have planned to deal against them, for all their popula- 
lar institutions will suffer as well as their private rights ; 
the press and the universities, as well as art and litera- 
ture, will be laid in chains, We shall see if a storm of 
public fear and wrath be not aroused by the newspapers. 

The Cologne Gazette, 1 see, calls the draft already 
‘* brutal,” while the National Gazette denounces it as 
‘‘tyrannous,” and the Frankfort Gazette and Berlin 
Times pronounce it ‘‘ the deathknell to civil freedom in 
this Empire.” 

The bill came out of committee at the moment when 
public attention was distracted and amused by ‘ the 
Bismarck rumpus.” People were so electrified by the 
refusal of the majority of the Reichstag to allow the 
President of the Mouse to despatch the House’s con- 
gratulations to Friedrichsruh, by the instantaneous re- 
tirement thereupon of von Levetzaw from the presi- 
dency and by the refusal of the Conservati ves and 
National Liberals to vote fora new president, that even 
a more stupendous bill than this Anti-Socialistic statute 
is would probably have come in unnoticed. Now, how- 
ever, since two Catholics have ben elected to the presi- 
dency and vice presidency of the House, and been forced 
by aroyal invitation to sit down to a banquet in the 
palace given in honor of the very man the two had just 
voted against—now that the people have been satiated 
with Bismarckism in concrete they turn to this bill 
which is Bismarckism in extenso. 

As for the new speaker, Baron Buol-Berenberg, he is, 
they say, a better speaker than hearer—in short, heis a 
little deaf. For the rest, altho he never impressed me 80 
strongly that I was ever tempted to take notes of his ap- 
pearance when listening to debates, I recall him in gen- 
eral as a rather imposing-looking man ; a strong contrast 
in this particular to the late Speaker, who was decidedly 
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insignificant inappearance. Baron Buol is large, robust, 
herculean almost, with abundant hair and abundant 
beard ; baggy eyelids and coarse, full features and short 
neck; a genuine specimen of this beer-drinking race. 
His manners have a polish that his countenance lacks. 
He is a court chamberlain in Baden, and supreme judge, 
and besides a traveled man ; and he appears the gentle- 
man he is by birth when contrasted with the provincial 
priests among whom he used to be seated on the floor of 
the House. 

The Emperor is reported to have received him and the 
first. Vice President of the Reichstag without the custom- 
ary ceremony due to the rank becoming the spokesman 
of the nation ; but, on the other hand, his curtness was 
not aggressive. As the second Vice President, who is a 
Liberal, declined to appear at all, the relation between the 
Crown and Parliament is evidently very much strained 
The Radicals attempt to fix the blame publicly upon the 
Crown ; but their proposed inquiry as to ‘‘ what right is 
given by the Constitution to the King to expose a resolu- 
tion of Parliament to contempt,” as occurred in the royal 
dispatch of William IL to Priace Bismarck (expressing 
his indignation over the refusal of the majority of par- 
liamentary members to congratulate him), is, the Speaker 
has decided, undebatable by the Reichstag. It lies with- 
in the competency of the House only to comment on 
such acts of the King as are public; and such acts are 
known by the counter-signature of a Minister. But this 
telegraph dispatch was not so countersigned ; and legally 
the King can do no wrong. 

The same decision has been rendered several times, the 
first instance being in the case of Bismarek’s dismissal, 
which document likewise lacked the counter-signature 
of the proper constitutionally-named Minister. What 
Social Democrats, therefore, are now endeavoring to set 
through is some fresh form of inquiry as to how the peo- 
ple can defend itself against encroachments of the Crown 
by prevailing upon the King to observe the Constitution. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE BANISHMENT OF ROGER WILLIAMS, 


BY THE REV, HENRY 8S. BURRAGE, D.D. 





THE late Henry M. Dexter, D.D., in his elaborate 
monograph, ‘As to Roger Williams,” took the ground 

that the banishment of Roger Williams was decreed 
‘* for reasons purely political.” Dr. Albert H. Newman, 
in his recently published and exceedingly valuable “‘His- 
tory of the Baptist Churches in the United States,” ap- 
proaches the position taken by Dr. Dexter. As against 
both Dr. Dexter and Dr. Newman, I have called atten- 
tion to the order of the Massachusetts Council, March 
3ist, 1676, revoking the sentence of banishment, as fur- 
nishing in reference to the cause of Mr, Williams’s ban- 
ishment, important evidence, which neither Dr. Dexter 
nor Dr, Newman had seen when they wrote. To this 
evidence Dr. Newman referred in his article, ‘‘ The Sen- 
tence of Banishment against Roger Williams,” in THE 
INDEPENDENT of March 28th. 

How nearly Dr. Newman in his ‘‘ History of the Bap- 
tist Churches in the United States,” in his view of the 
causes of the banishment of Koger Williams, approached 
the position held by Dr. Dexter, may be seen by referring 
to the statement which he makes on this point. Enu- 
merating the causes that led to Mr, Williams’s removal 
from Massachusetts Bay, he says : 


“1. He (Mr. Williams) was av ardent separatist, regard- 
ing the Church of England as utterly apostate, and consid- 
ering it a sin to have any sort of communion with it. 

“2. He was radically and unalterably opposed to the 
charter of the Company and regarded the colony as com- 
miting an enormous sin in living under it. 

“3, Equally strong and unalterable were his convictions 
against the administration of oaths to the unregenerate, 
and the inviting of such to join in prayer or in any act of 
worship. 

‘4. But the immediate and probably the most influen- 
tial causes of Williams’s banishment were his defiant atti- 
tude toward the court and the leading churches of the col- 
ony in accepting the pastorate of the Salem church against 
their earnest and oft-repeated protest and the proceedings 
of the Salem church and colony under his direction with 
reference to a certain piece of land.” 

It will be seen that in thus enumerating the causes of 
the banishment of Roger Williams, Dr. Newman fails 
to indicate that the religious opinions of Mr. Williams 
influenced in any way the action of the Massachusetts 
Bay authorities. The fact is withheld that Roger Wil- 
liams’s denial of the right of the civil magistrate to deal 
in matters of conscience and religion played any part 
in this matter. Mr. Williams, however, insists that it 
did. Ina letter to Governor Endicott, in 1651, he men- 
tions, as a ‘“‘cause of my banishment,”. his views con- 
cerning the ‘‘civil magistrates’ dealing in matters of 
conscience and religion,” and he refers to their “ perse- 
cuting and hunting any for any matter merely spiritual 
and religious.” The edict of banishment supports Mr. 
Williams in this statement. It was because he had 
“broached and divulged new and dangerous opinions 
against the authority of magistrates,” that he was sent 
out of the colony. Indeed, Dr. Newman himself, in his 
article in THE INDEPENDENT of March 28th, not only ad- 

mits that this was one of the obstacles to the toleration 
of Mr, Williams, but he says that ‘it may freely be ad- 
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mitted that his persuasion against the right of the mag- 
istracy to punish breaches of the ‘ first table,’ and in gen- 
eral to interfere with the consciences of their subjects, 
lay at the basis of most of Williams’s acts that proved 
obnoxious to the authorities.” Dr. Newman adds: 

‘In other words, his vigorous separatism and his use of 
harsh language in relation to the Church of England ; his 
determined and inconsiderate hostility to the charter; his 
opposition to the freeman’s oath; his acceptance of the 
pastorate of the Salem church against the oft-expressed 
wishes of the Massachusetts authorities; his encourage- 
ment of the Salem church and people to defy the authori- 
ties in this matter; his extremely irritating procedures in 
conjunction with the Salem church and community with 
respect to the Marblehead land—all these acts sustained 
an important relation to Williams’s doctrine of the com- 
plete separation of Church and State.” 

Of the truth of this statement there can be no doubt 
whatever. Its force, however, Dr. Newman endeavors 
to break by the added statement that it was not Mr. 
Williams’s doctrine of liberty of conscience in the ab- 
stract, but his concrete acts in antagonism to the au- 
thorities that led the latter to decree his banishment. 

But there is no evidence whatever that the authorities 
of Massachusetts Bay saw any less clearly than Dr. New- 
man that Mr. Williams’s religious opinions lay at the 
basis of those acts that proved so obnoxious. In the 
edict of banishment they referred to Mr. Williams’s 
‘*new and dangerous opinions against the authority of 
magistrates” as the prominent cause of this action, 
while in the revocation of the sentence of banishment 
they made Mr, Williams’s ‘* not disseminating and vent- 
ing any of his different opinions in matters of religion,” 
the one condition of permitting him to return, 

Dr. Newman thinks too much stress has been laid on 
these words, ‘‘in matters of religion.” Many years, it is 
true, had passed since the banishment of Mr, Williams 
when these words were written. About as many years 
separated those who prepared the revocation of the sen- 
tence of banishment from those who banished Roger 
Williams as separate us from the Civil War. In these 
years certain matters in which Roger Williams differed 
with the Massachusetts Bay authorities had become dead 
issues ; but those religious opinions, which, as Dr. New- 
man says, lay at the basis of most of Mr. Williams’s acts 
in that earlier period, the great apostle of soul-liberty 
still held. His denial of the right of the civil magistrates 
to punish breaches of the ** first table,” and in general to 
interfere with the consciences of their subjects, was as 
emphatic as ever. No persons understood this better 
than those who wrote the revocation of the sentence of 
banishment. They knew as well why Roger Williams 
was sent out of the colony as we know why General 
Burnside, while in command of the Deparcment of the 
Ohio during the Civil War, sent Vallandigham across 
the border ; and they were willing that Mr. Williams, on 
account of his ‘“‘uncomfortable and disabled state,” 
should take up his abode in any of their towns “ during 
these public troubles,” but it must be on condition of his 
not ‘‘ disseminating and venting any of his different 
opinions in matters of religion.” 

To say this is not to hold up our Puritan ancestors to 
obloquy ‘‘ for their failure to grasp principles that seemed 
to them utterly impracticable and fraught with disaster.” 
Dr. Newman cannot pay the noble men of the earlier 
period any honor in which I will not have a share—I am 
bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh ; but let us 
also give to Roger Williams the honor that is his due asa 
champion of religious liberty when such champions were 
few and subjected to ill-treatment, 

PORTLAND, Mk. 
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CUBA AND FLORIDA—A CONTRAST. 
Il. 


BY LUCIEN M. UNDERWOOD, 





ONE or two incidents will illustrate the primitive con- 
ditions of life in the island. At Matanzas, in the only 
hotel patronized by foreigners, there was a single en- 


trance. Through its portals everything used by the 
hotel was carried and all the waste products issued ; the 
dining room was separate from the office in this general 
entry way only as an alcove, and through this passage 
went the bags of charcoal for the fires, the live poultry 
and fish for the table, the wine and ice for the bar; and 
the same door that admitted the visitor was the exit for 
the offal from the cook room. In the interior of the 
hotel was an open court, and above, opening into balco- 
nies were the sleeping rooms. It was not uncommon 
for some of the cooking processes to be carried on in the 
open court, so that we were occasionally greeted with the 
perfume of onions, burning oil and other stenches not so 
easily classified. At table, with a minimum of Spanish, 
one can get eggs cooked plain and fish simply fried that 
were really palatable ; the bread, baked in short, pointed 
loaves about the size of your fist, could only be broken 
by main force, and the ordinary dishes would turn the 
appetite of a man unless he was really dying of hunger. 
The bed was of iron, and the mattress consisted simply of 
a blanket once folded and laid across the woven wire 
springs. The bed had the one virtue of immaculate 
cleanliness, These modest comforts cost the sum of four 
dollars per day in American gold. 

On the Sunday morning of our stay at this hotel, by 
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rising early, we saw the milk for the table brought in by 
the milkman, He led his cow up to the door of the hotel 
and, baving no vessel of his own, came into the hotel 
and secured a large tumbler, went out and milked it full, 
and in this way supplied the table for the morning. A 
little later, the week’s supply of charcoal came in from 
the country. As there are no roads to speak of, the 
supply was brought in on pack horses and mules. It 
took eight of these animals to bring in thirty-two bushels 
of charcoal, and most of the horses were badly gailed by 
the cinch ; in some cases this was so bad that the cinch 
was s¢t back so that it acted like a corset across the ani- 
mal’s floating ribs. 

A second vehicle for purposes of draftis a huge cart, 
with wheels eight feet across, drawn by oxen. Three, 
four and even six yoke of oxen were necessary to over- 
come the friction of this massive relic of medieval civili- 
zation when loaded, the leaders being usually attached 
at the end of a long rope. 

The currency of the island is various. Spanish gold is 
nominally the standard, but Mexican dollars, Spanish 
silver and gold, and American coinage is common. 
Most of our dimes and half dimes in circulation there 
are battered and punched ; but they are always accepted 
at par if they retain a single trace of their origin. The 
most common money of the country is in the form of 
paper bills, ranging from five cents upward. At the 
time of our visit this paper money stood at 40, so that a 
five-dollar American banknote secured twelve and a half 
dollarsof the Cuban shinplasters. At some places the pa- 
per would not be taken, at others it would be changed for 
gold at a second discount, while at others only the paper 
would be taken, With an excess of moisture in the at- 
mosphere and an excess of grime elsewhere, the bills 
soon lose their brightness, and after a little become utter- 
ly filthy and scarcely recognizable except by their size, 

Such conditions existing in the cities, what could rea- 
sonably be expected in the country? Except near the 
cities miserable roads and more miserable houses meet 
the eye. The dons who own the plantations are, of 
course, well housed and some of them have places that 
are well cared for and somewhat artistic ; but beyond 
this the conditionsare what we read of in the dark ages. 
Cabins sided with the bases of palm leaves and thatched 
with the long leaves of the same tree, and the whole 
bound together with withes and supported by poles, 
form the dwelling places of the multitudes who do the 
labor on the large sugar plantations. 

It was my pleasure to be entertained for a day by 
Sefior Cristobal on one of the large sugar plantations 
near the little town of Cidra. When we look at the 
clean, white granulated sugar we do not realize through 
what processes it has come td reach its present condi- 
tion, The mills run day and night, the hands working 
either six or twelve hours per day. Women, men and 
boys constitute the working force,and much of the work 
is of a severe nature. One old woman had for her duty 
the picking up from under the oxen’s feet the stalks of 
sugar cane that were scattered from the carts that came 
up to dump their loadsinto the endless carrier that feeds 
the mill. Of course the constant tread of the oxen made 
the place excessively muddy; but the old woman kept at 
her work, picking up the fallen stalks before they became 
buried in the mud or too much soiled by the tread of the 
oxen, These muddy stalks wentin with the grist, and 
their expressed juices were the stock from which our 
finest sugars are made. This woman was dressed the 
poorest of any that I saw, so she may be looked upon as 
an extreme type. So faras I could see, her only garment 
consisted of a coffee sack with holes: cut through the 
bottom for neck and arms and a rope gathered in the 
fullness at the neck, the tattered ends scarcely reaching 
to her knees. She had nothing to protect her head from 
the sun and went barefoot. 

Through the kindness of the Don, I had the privilege 
of riding the length of his plantation and back on horse- 
back,a distance of some eighteen miles, Everywhere 
the soil seemed fertile and highly productive—a rich, 
rolling country with oceasional high hills and rippling 
streams. ‘There was some timber, but the greater part 
of the country is cleared of its original forest. Every- 
where are groves or avenues of the royal palm, which 
for gracefulness of outline far surpasses any of our North- 
ern trees, In the distance the higher mountains were in 
sight and added their inspiration to the scene. Strange- 
ly in contrast with the barrenness of Florida that is 
everywhere so distressing, we have here abundant fer- 
tility suretching out over valley and plain. In place of 
the everlasting white sand, we have ample pasturage 
and grassy meadows. Instead of cows and horses, with 
that tired look and dwarfed stature that we see in 
Florida, we have here both horses and cattle that are 
sleek, well fed and powerful. If anywhere the smile of 
the Lord rests upon a land, that land is the island of 
Cuba. If ever a nation has abused its heritage, that 
nation is Spain in its grinding, degrading policy toward 
one of the gems of the Western Hemisphere. 

In concluding this brief contrast, let us consider @ few 
points relating to the future of the island. ; 

1, In the first place the island will not always remain 
in the hands of Spain. Thousands of the Cuban people 
are already residents in America ; and the conditions of 
labor which they find in even the unfavorable regions of 
our country, where some of them dwell, form a mar 
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contrast with the deplorable burdens laid upon the 
Cubans in their native land. The contrast is every day 

wing stronger—America progressive, active : Cuba, 
like its mother country, dormant if not retrogressive. 
The Cubans will not always submit to the degrading 
oppression and taxation of the mother country ; they 
will not always submit to the quartering of a standing 
army in their midst, nor will they consent to serve in the 
National Guard themselves; the heavy, direct taxation 
and the oppressive duties and revenues are of such a 
nature that a revolution will overturn them if they are 
long continued. Attempts at liberation have not been 
unknown hitherto ; but they have never had the support 
of such public sentiment as now exists in the island. As 
certain a3 Spain keep her hand on the throat of Cuba, so 
sure will come an uprising that Spain in her present con- 
dition cannot successfully resist. 

2, Once free from Spain the next step is simple. The 
conservative leaders in Cuba recognize the fact that Cuba 
js not educated for self-government as arepublic. Annexas 
ation is openly talked of in Cuba to-day. The time was 
when even the thought of allegiance to the United States 
was objectionable to those of Spanish birth in Cuba ; but 
now even these conservative men, who represent the best 
classes of the island, begin to see that such an annexa- 
tion would bea great commercial advantage ; and they 
are withdrawing their objections if not actually favoring 
in secret such a bold step. What shall be our atiitude 
toward such a proposition that is any day likely to come 
tous? This involves the larger question of the colonial 
policy of our Government, 

3. In considering this question the commercial impor- 
tance of Cuba must not be lost sight of, as it furnishes an 
important factor to the problem. Cuba stands at the 
gateway of the commerce between Europe and Mexico, 
the West Indies and the upper parts of South America ; 
and this trade is destined to increase as soon as any one 
or more of the three proposed ship canals are completed. 
The trading vessels between Europe and the southern 
ports of Galveston and New Orleans as well as those of 
Mexico pass through the Florida strait in sight of the 
portof Havana, The trading vessels between New York 
and Central America and Panama pass through the wind- 
ward passage in sight of the eastern portion of Cuba and 
in easy reach of the port of Santiago de Cuba. The 
European trade to the same ports passes through the 
same passage, and the same is true of some of the trade 
to other ports on the Caribbean Sea, tho part of this goes 
through the Mona passage to the east of Santo Domingo. 

It must constantly be borne in mind that we have few 
good harbors on our Gulf coast, and that the harbors of 
Cuba are among the best in the world ; that the trade 
in the direction of Mexico, Nicaragua and Panama is 
rapidly developing, and only waits the piercing of the 
inter-oceanic passage to become of vastly greater impor- 
tance, 

4, The agricultural importance of the island of Cuba 
isa further reason for a favorable consideration of the 
subject of annexation. With the introduction of Anglo- 
Saxon civilization, the preparation of good roads and 
better facilities of inland transportation, and the intro- 
duction of Yankee thrift, the productiveness of the island 
would be easily trebled in a few years. There are many 
tropical products that could be raised to much better 
advantage in Cuba than in any part of the United States, 
aud many products that are regarded as necessities can 
easily be raised in Cuba that the soil and climate of any 
of our Gulf States will not produce at all. The acquisi- 
tion of Cuba would be of immense agricultural impor- 
tance to the country. 

5, Historically ic is well known that Cuba played an 
important part in our nation’s politics so long as the slave 
power held sway in the South. It was looked upon asa 
means of holding the balance of the slave power firm 
against the rapid development of the Northwest. It is 
well known that President Polk offered Spain $100,000, - 
000 for the island, tho he had no warrant for his offer 
and no proper authority to complete-the purchase had 
the offer been favorably considered. The ordinary ques- 
tions of politics are ephemeral and often doomed to an 
early oblivion, because we are so careless as to elect petty 
Politicians rather than men of broad statesmanship to our 
public oflices, But behind this old political question of 
the acquisition of Cuba there are reasons, commercial and 
material, why its annexation would add to our national 
resources and gives us facilities that we do not now 

possess. The greatness of England as a maritime nation 
has been developed largely because of her colonies ; and 
tho she has carried this system to an extreme and is not 
likely always to hold some of her more powerful posses- 
“lous, it will be well for us to consider carefully the 
question of colonization by annexation if we desire to 
extend our maritime and commercial importance. 

6, But some will say that the moral and social condi- 
tion of Cuba, as depicted above, would debar the ready 
entation of such a mixture into our national popula- 
a There are those whose intent gaze at the individ- 

18 80 fixed that their vision of the development of the 
ms ‘sobscured. There are those to whom the idea of 
© survival of the fittest” as a present dominant prin- 

Ple in civilization is a matter unappreciated. There 
- — who forget the potency of Anglo-Saxon ideas 

extent of Anglo-Saxon prowess. In short, there 
ate always so many pessimists that spend so much time 
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in looking for dark places in the world that they for- 
get to see the sun shining and the race progressing 
under its benign influence at an ever-increasing pace. 
Once give the Anglo-Saxon race a working footbold in 
Cuba ; let it abolish the curse that the lottory brings to 
the island at present; let the cities be renovated, the 
sanitation revolutionized, the contagious diseases 
stamped out ; let a modern system of education take the 


-place of one of medieval tendencies ; and, most of all, let 


the present industrial system give way to one that will 
not crush the employé by either undue work or unjust 
taxation ; let roads be built that will better open up the 
interior to more profitable cultivation; in fine, let 
twentieth-century ideas take the place of the eighteenth- 
century ideas now in vogue, and in a generation Cuba, 
with its favored climate, its productive soil, its abundant 
harves's and its vast commercial interests, might become 
one of the fairest stars in Columbia's firmament. 
GREEN CASTLE, IND, 








Sine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


MIss MARY CASSATT is one of the Americans who have 

won anenviable reputation abroad, while she is scarcely 
kuown at home. She has notseen her native Jand for fifteen 
years. Indeed, she has not a high opinion of the artistic 
taste of Americans, and it was with great difficulty that 
she was induced to consent to the exhibition of her work, 
now happily in progress in the Durand-Ruel Galleries. 
There are gathered thirty-six paintings in oil, pastel and 
gouache, more than half of them loaned by connoisseurs of 
New York and Philadelphia (her native place), besides 
some thirty dry-point etchings, quite Japanesque in effect, 
many of them printed in colors. It is an opportunity of 
value to become acquainted with Miss Cassatu’s work; for 
she has a strong, direct individuality, agrasp of the essen- 
tial things to be rendered, a sense of broad composition in 
mass and line which are esteemed masterly. She has de- 
veloped this individuality through various influences 
which have left their impress upon her—from those of the 
old masters to those of the most advanced impressionists. 
While one canvas suggests Murillo, another Degas, others 
Renoir, and many recall Manet. Miss Cassatt is always 
self-possessed and mature, and in her direct rendering of 
nature she is one of the greatest living masters. In ideal 
composition, as attempted in the Woman’s Building at 
Chicago, she is not at her best, It is her refined realism 
which makes her one of the great living artists. 

* Poeta nascitur non fit” is the natural thought in look- 
ing ata “Spanish Scene,” painted in 1873, when she was 
but nineteen years old ; for altho she has done thinys dif- 
fering from this in style, nothing is shown really better in 
quality of later date. 

Three figures are grouped ina balcony, of whom two en- 
act the old story—the girl in the flowered mantilla coquet- 
ing with her fan and the young man shaded by balcony 
and sombrero—while the third figure, a girl, looks wistfully 
into the street. ‘This is so rich in color, simple in mases, 
fiuished in drawing and composition, that it bears com- 
parison, it seems to the writer, with a balcony subject by 
Murillo owned, as is hers, in Philadelphia, 

A portrait ‘trom his Aunt Mary” of her little nephew 
in scarlet velvet and white lace, a shagyy terrier iuviting 
a caress, is the largest canvas of the exhibition, The por- 
trait has slightly the set air familiar in all but the greatest 
portraiture, which she has successfully avoided in the 
likeness of her mother, reading the Figuro, where the 
delicate flesh tone of the face, the white paper and gown 
give play for the most subtle gradation of tone; while the 
character in the face is undoubted truth. Altho Miss 
Cassatt cares nothing for prettiness and finds her beauty 
in massive qualities repellent to many persons unfamiliar 
with the new school arisen since Muanet,she seizes loveli- 
ness of character and renders it with what seems, as does 
her love of little children, adistinctively feminine quality. 
The subjects of seventeen of the thirty six paintings are 
mothers and children, and of the remainder, one‘is a grand- 
mother with children about her, and four represent chil- 
dren only. 

One mother and child, quite in the manner of Puvis de 
Chavannes in its simple tones, would have been bought 
for the Luxembourg Gallery, it is said, had it not already 
been secured fur a private collection in this city. The 
lady knitting in a garden with a background of coleus and 
other ribbon plants running up to the house ; a mother 
and child in beautifal tones of green. “ The Boating 
Party,” one of her latest works, and a mother in pink, 
holding up a baby to reach the green apples in an orchard, 
seem the subjects treated with greatest interest. The last 
is to appear in Scribner’s Magazine, engraved by Mr. John 
P. Davis, who is able to translate upon wood the freedom 
and subtlety of color,as the new school of painter-wood 
engravers, emancipated from the old traditions, have 
learned to do. 


Mr. Gustav Kruell is a leading portraitist of this school, 
and his exhibition, recently held at the Keppel Galleries, 
was asurprise and delight to many. It included twoscore 
portraits of historic Americans and threescore of distin- 
guished authors, portraits of ecclesiastics, artists, actors, 
with enough pictorial proofs to bring the total number up 
to nearly two hundred; an astonishing amount of work, 
much of it with the most sensitive appreciation of likeness, 
values, picturesque lighting and constructive drawing. 
Of the more highly finished and elaborate of these, the por- 
traits of Webster, Lincoln and Sherman, are greatly es- 
teemed. That of Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr, E, L, 
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Godkin and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, should be eagerly 
sought by collectors, as the one of Mr. Du Maurier will 
surely be by the hoarders of Trilbiana. 

Mr. Kruell is an artist in temperament who handles his 
graver so skillfully that it almost unconsciously follows the 
bidding of his mind to the expression of character and vi- 
tality. His age is but fifty-one; and it may be that his best 
work is yet to come in this new era of wood-engraving, 
which seems at hand when the print sellers, rather than 
the illustrated magazines, afford an opportunity for the 
exercise of thisdelightful art. 


A Loan Exhibition of artistic objects other than paint- 
ings, engravings and statuary is being held at Avery’s Gal 
leries, for the benefit of the New York Cancer Hospital, the 
Decorative Art Society and Three Day Nurseries. No one 
can pass down Fifth Avenue witbout being reminded of 
its existence by a building covered with red bunting, gay 
with eagles and banners, great greenhouse shrubs and 
windows filled with orchids; aud no one enticed in thither 
willregret the experience, 

The old tapestries are wonderfully choice, especially a 
very large one in four panels, after a cartoon by Van Eyck, 
its subject ‘The Redemption of Man” and ‘The Cruci- 
fixion.”’ This was one of a set of fouroriginally in a church 
of a small town of Eastern Spain. It is stilt very brilliant 
in color, and it is not impossible to think that the slender 
columns separating the four panels are set with real 
gems, so perfectly are they imitated. Yet that is the fea- 
ture of least importance—rather one should recall the com- 
position, the richness avd completeness of the design. 
Angels there are with Gothic wings, men with scrolls tell- 
ing names and mottoes; but the figure of the Father, 
crowned, standing among the angels in Heaven to receive 
Mary as she rises from the dead seems the most daring to 
the modern and Protestant mind. There is no space to 
speak of the rare provincial silver, the framed laces and 
embroideries, antique furniture and armor, and the luster 
of old table-cut diamonds wasted in a silver setting. Sure- 
ly the committee, in their exercise of exquisite taste, and 
drawing upon almost limitless wealth, send us all to 
school. 

The number of summer art classes at home and abroad 
continues to increase, and as so muny profited by the table 
of them given in THE INDEPENDENT # year ago, we tabu- 
late afew of the legion which have come to our notice for 
1895. It will not be difficult for the art student to find 
some instructor whose style he admires and by whose ad« 
vice he can profit. 

Mrs. Rhoda Holmes Nichols, Mr. Whittemore and Mr 
Linson give especial instruction in water colors, and M: 
Trege and Mr. Hugo Breul in animal painting with lane 
scape. Mr. Du Mond takes bis class to Italy this year in- 
stead of to France, giving his pupils the opportunity of 
studying the galleries as well as the landscape of another 
country. The acquaintances formed in this time of recre- 
ation and mutual stimulus in a loved study, the broaden- 
ing of the mind through meeting students from other 
schools with other ideals and technical methods, are hard 
ly less valuable than the actual work and criticism of the 
instructors. 
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New Yor« City. 


Sanitary, 
WOMEN DOCTORS. 


THEY have come in considerable numbers, and they have 
come to stay; and, as general knowledge advances, the 
public will demand, more and more, that they shall be as 
thoroughly educated in all that makes up the theory of 
medicine as men, while it is equally certain that there is a 
large field of medical practice and of surgery where women 
will not be often found, and then only in urgent and ex- 
traordinary circumstances, 

One thing that is going toshut out ignorant women from 
a field that for centuries they have claimed is the advance 
in bacteriology, and the knowledge that many of the ills 
arising from these infinitesimal enemies can only be con- 
quered by a thoroughly scientific knowledge of the remedy 
suitable to each case. The laws passed in several of the 
States to prevent the neglect that leads to blindness in the 
newly born is helping the needed reform; and one of the 
signs of true progress in our day is the thorough examina- 
tions that are required of feminine candidates for the de- 
gree of M.D., and the corresponding effort on the part of 
the women’s medical colleges to rise to the demand. There 
are now in the United States nine medical colleges exclu- 
sively for women, and forty-seven open to both sexes; but 
to form a correct notion of the work done an extract from 
a late article in the World will not be amiss. The writer, 
who signs herself ‘‘ A Woman M.D.,”’ says that the candi- 
date has to pass two State examinations; thus 


“In New York it is necessary for a woman to pass a State Re- 
gents’ examination in spelling, arithmetic, elementary English, 
English composition, geography, United States history and 
physics before she can matriculate at acollege. After the de- 
gree of Doctor of Medicine has been conferred, another State 
examination,embracing all of the knowledge acquired during 
the course, must be passed before she can practice. This applies 
equally to men and women.” 

She also gives a glimpse into one of the oldest of the 
women's colleges, as follows : 


“ At the corner of Livingston Place and East Fifteenth Street 
the larger of the two medical colleges for women in this city is 
situated. This college, known as * The Woman's Medical College 
of the New York Infirmary,’ is one of the most important in this 
country. The women’s medical colleges in Boston and Philadel- 
phia have been longer established, but this college is third in 
point of age, and was among the first to establish the four years’ 
graded course, which puts it on a level with the men’s colleges. 
As you enter you find yourself in a room full of girls—girls of 
all ages and nationalities, girls pretty and ugly, strong-minded 
and masculine girls,and dainty, womanly girls, who look as if 
they had been brought up in the lap of luxury. But the large- 
boned, spectacled, short-haired person whom we are apt uncon- 
sciously to associate with the woman doctor is almost unknown 
there. These modern girl medical students have found it possi- 
ble to be interested in the fashionsand frivolities of the day and 
still have time to fit themsel ves for their fleld of work, and they 
are helping their cause just as their older sisters retarded it. 

“ These girls are most of them in a jolly mood,and laughing 
and chatting as if care were an unknown enemy. But here and 
there is a serious-looking senior who, now that commencement is 
near, begins to feel the responsibility of her chosen profession. 

“ This college was founded thirty years ago by Drs. Emily and 
Elizabeth Blackwell, who are among the pioneer women physi- 
ciens of this country,and who accomplished their purpose only 
after many years of struggle and trial. The college has only 
been in the present building for five years, but is already in so 
prosperous a condition that the trustees hope to enlarge the size 
of the building so as to accommodate the rapidly increasing 
number of students.” 

It is pleasant to learn that the women insist on their 
little feminine niceties of speech, and call the poor mortals, 
whose final fate it is to be cut up on the dissecting table a 
“subject,’’and will not allow the coarse “ stiff,’’ of the 
men’s college, tobe heard. No one, either man or woman, 
ever pretended that the actual dissection is free from very 
trying features; but ‘‘it is the proud boast of these girls, 
that no one of them has fainted on entering what to the lay 
mind presents itself as a chamber of horrors ’’; and she 
adds: 

“It might startle some persons to see the students assisting in 
the dissecting of a human body ; but the earnest, conscientious 
manner in which they go about it, their absolute fearlessness and 
their intense desire to masterall the details, prove that they are 
working for high aims.” 


They study histology, and pathology, and bacteriology, 
just as thoroughly as the men do; and the recent appoint- 
ment of Dr. Anna Williams, as a member of the Bacterio- 
logical branch of the New York City Board of Health, 
shows that one woman at least, is ‘*up to date.’’ The dis- 
pensary attached to the college supplies a field for the 
practical application of the knowledge gained in the first 
two years, and as the persons who come to it are mainly 
women and children, the students go out with a practical 
familiarity with the work before them; for with all the 
knowledge she can command the Woman Doctor will still 
be mainly employed in caring for her own sex and for 
children. 

But there is another phase of the matter that helps to 
brighten the future prospect. In her the poor have a sym- 
pathetic helper, who as yet has not become so busy that 
she cannot listen to a long story of wo, nor so cillous as 
to turn a deaf ear to it; and as itis her nature to teach, she 
will make many a life happier because she has taught how 
to avoid disease as well as to cure it. 


2 
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ONE of the grand traits of the nineteenth-century appli- 
ances is the shutting out of needless things and the paring 
off of all useless material. The latest illustration is the 
military medical chest devised by Dr. N. Senn, the distin- 
guished surgeon of Chicago. It pleases our fancy to imag- 
ine that he took a hint from a Russian chest displayed at 
the World’s Fair ; but wherever he got the ideas, he has 
produced a marvel of compactness, durability and light- 
ness. The outfit nowin use in the United States is con- 
tained in two brass-bound chests, each 15x15x23 inches—the 
pair weighing 185 pounds. Dr. Senn has but one chest 
123¢x12}¢x19 and weighing 76 pounds, made water-proof and 
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pounding-proof, from aluminum, leatherine, etc., and con- 
taining 52 instruments and appliances in one surgical case 
of German-silver, weighing 19 ounces, also 36 other 
surgical instruments, 22 dressings, plasters, etc.; many 
yards of bandaging, etc.; 42 articles *‘ miscellaneous,’’ such 
as candles, goggles, lantern, pocket-stove, etc.; 25 kinds of 
medicines that are put into aluminum bottles, when they 
can be safely so used, and over 50 kinds of medicine in tab- 
lets, Stout iron handles fit it for transportation, and the 
Geveva cross on its front, proclaims its merciful mission. 
It holds no less than 227 articles, among them ‘ Car- 
penter’s Medicine,” to save a “‘ flustrated”’ surgeon from 
mistakes. 








Science. 


THE FOOD PLANTS OF THE INDIANS. 


Dr. HAVARD, of the United States Army, bas recently 
prepared a full account of the food plants of the North 
American Indians. He says the Aztecs had Indian corn in 
cultivation as far back as the year 666. By 1000 it had 
become spread among the Indians in our Eastern States. 
At the landing of Columbus all agricultural Indians were 
growing it. 

The kidney bean, of American origin, was, next to In- 
dian corn, the most important agricultural product of the 
Indians. The Lima bean was also cultivated by them. 
The pumpkin and equash were being also extensively 
grown when Columbus came. Tho not improvers of wild 
products, the Indians soon took up with the good things of 
the white man, The peach and the orange were introduced 
by the conquerors of Mexico, but the French found them 
freely cultivated by the Indians in Louisiana in 1698, and 
William Bartram describes the carefully planted orange 
groves of the Georgia Indians in 1732. Tbe Jerusalem 
artichoke, a species of sunflower (Helianthus tuberosus), is 
a wild plant of the Southwest. The ground nut (Apios 
tuberosa) was noted by Hariotasan Indian food in 1584. The 
roots of the Nelumbium luteum (the American analog 
of the sacred lotus of the East) furnished roots equal to 
the sweet potato when baked. The baked seeds have the 
taste of chestnuts, and the young leaves and leaf stalks are 
like spinach when boiled. Theroots and seeds of the Oron- 
tium, or golden club, are palatable after cooking, the plant 
being closely related to tanya, a popular Southern vege- 
table. Sunflower seeds furnished the oil with which the 
Indians anointed themselves, and ground, made a palata- 
ble bread. Some of the wild plums being abundant around 
the localities of Indian encampments indicate un origin 
from plum stones scattered by the Indians after eating. 
One species of grape (Vitis Arizonica) was certainly culti- 
vated by the Pueblos. Some of the hickories and the wild 
red mulberry appear to have been occasionally planted by 
Indians. Our tobacco is a South American introduction ; 
but they used the Nicotiana rustica for their smoking. 
The roots of the arrowhead, roasted, furnished food for nu- 
merous tribes. Thecommon Indian turnip of our woods 
was the habitual breadroot of the Senecas. The fleshy 
roots of many of the Arum family were in similar use. The 
Florida sago palm, or coontie, was used by the Seminoles. 
Many of the Claytonias were used, both leaves and roots. 
The prairie apple (Psoralea esculenta) was a staple root 
with the Sioux. The roots of other Psoraleas were also in 
use, 

The roots of a species of licorice, (Glycyrrhiza lepidota) 
were chewed by the Utes for their sweetness. Carum 
Gairdneri, a relative of the plant producing caraway seed, 
has a root very much in use by the Shoshones. The roots 
of nearly all the Pencedanums were in use, as were the 
roots of an allied genus, Cymopteris. The order Composi- 
te, Which has given us the globe artichoke, gave an ally 
to the Indians in the Cnicus edulis, a member of the thistle 
family. The young stems as well as the roots were cooked 
and eaten. The fleshy roots of the Wyethia and Balsa- 
morrhiza were also in use. The roots of Semisia rediviva 
were boiled and eaten, as were also the roots of the pretty 
malvaceous flowering plant, Callirrhte pedata. The 
small roots of a species of potato (Solanum Jamesii) were 
in common use with the Navajoes. Fremont found the 
Indians around the Great Basin feeding on the roots of 

Valeriana edulis. The lily family contributes largely to 
Indian support, the quamash (Camassia esculenta), indeed, 
forming the chief root food of the Rocky Mountain and 
British Columbia natives. Some native garlics and smilax 
are sparingly used. Almost all bulbs of the lily family 
are eaten when cooked, notably those of Medeola Virginica, 
Calochortus,or Mariposa lilies, Brodima Hesperocallis and 
Chlorogalum pomeridianum, the last being also used as 
soap. 

The sedge family furnishes a root in Scirpus occidentalis 
that is baked and eaten, and the pollen sometimes collected 
for cakes. The chufa roots are much esteemed. Of ferns 
only the rhizome of the common brake. 

In the matter of fruits the Indians have a meager des- 
sert. The fleshy, pointed cactuses, the nuts of various pines 
and junipers, acorns, hickories and walnuts, the fleshy 
pointed yuccas, enter largely into the food of the Western 
races. The water chinquapin, or nelumbo, is the favorite 
diet of the Klamaths. The hairy manzinita (Arctostaph- 
ylos tomentosa), the mesquite, the swollen seeds of the 
Amphicarpea, the bullberry or Shepherdia, the hips of 
some roses, with our own fruits when the Indians could 
get at them—such as raspberries, blackberries, wild apples, 
and so on—make up the full fruit list. The agaves not 
only furnished food by the young heads, which were boiled, 
but the alcoholic beverages known as pulque and mescal 
were manufactured from their juices. 
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THE singular forked-tail caterpillar of Cerura, as is 
well known, sends out when disturbed a jet of vapor con- 
taining formic acid. It also appears from the researches of 
Mr. Satter that these creatures in the imago state secrete 
free potassium hydroxid, a substance for the first time 
known to exist in the animal kingdom. 
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School and College. 


THE University of Wyoming is the State University of 
that youngest of Western commonwealths. All the higker 
educational interests of the State are centered in this sin- 
gle corporation. The charter provides for the develop- 
ment of a full-fledged university, as the population and 
needs of the State may demand. Theschools or colleges 
now organized are—first, the College of Liberal Arts ; sec. 
ond, the Normal School ; third, the Agricultural College 
with its School of Mechanical Engiueering, and fourth, 
the School of Mining Engineering and Metallurgy, No 
professional schools outside of the Normal school have yet 
been established, and none will be until a much larger 
population in the State shall demand them. Outside of 
the College of Liberal Arts, the real interest of the uni- 
versity centers in its scientific departments and labora. 
tories. The great resources of Wyoming, which are largely 
mineral, require scientific study in order to show their 
value and lead to the development and utilization of those 
resources. The large majority of the students, there- 
fore, are interested in various scientific studies, The 
main building, which is well arranged for conven. 
ience, cost, with its equipments, $100,000. The Mechan- 
ical building, built of stone and well equipped, 
cost about $20,000. The present need of the institu. 
tion, in the way of buildings, is a Science Hall, to provide 
better facilities for the physical and chemical laboratories, 
the school of mines and metallurgy, and the museum, 
About $50,000 would pay for a suitable building, with mod- 
ern appliances, Under present conditions the State is not 
able to erect this building. The indications are that no 
other educational institutions will be built in Wyoming, 
as the various religious denominations of the State are dis. 
posed to rally around the State University and erect dor- 
mitories which will provide facilities for taking care of 
students under the religious training and government of 
the respective denominations while they attend the State 
University. The Episcopal Church has already opened St, 
Matthew’s Hall for young men. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church has taken steps looking to the erection of a board- 
ing hall for young ladies ; and other denominations are in- 
terested in the same kind of enterprises. The University 
of Wyoming is the highest institution in the world, accord- 
ing to altitude. It is located on the Laramie plains, 7,200 
feet above sea level. It is on the highest plane of table- 
lands to be found in the Rocky Mountain regions, sur- 
rounded with mountain scenery, with an atmosphere pure 
and clear as crystal. 


....A French statistician has recently published compar- 
ative data on the university attendance in Europe. <Ac- 
cording to his calculations, Germany has one university 
student for every 1,580 inhabitants ; England, one for every 
1,512; Austria, one for every 1,722; Hungary, one for every 
3,609; France, one for every 1,683 ; Italy, one for every 1,756, 
Germany has a university for every 2,471,000 inhabitants; 
England, one for every 4,143,000 ; Spain, one for every 1,756,. 
000; France, one for every 2,556,000; Italy, one for every 
1,436,000. The greatest disproportion in this respect is ac- 
cordingly found in Italy, and for this reason quite a num- 
ber of Italian universities, such as Urbino, Macerata, Mo- 
dena and others have almost as many professors as stu- 
dents. 








Personals. 


Nort the least interesting of the various facts connected 
with the recent celebration of Prince Bismarck’s birthday 


were the birthday gifts. A correspondent of The London 
Saturday Review gives an enumeration which will strike 
people alternately as absurd and as indicative of the affec- 
tionate regard of the people? Among them were cheeses 
varying in weight from half-a-dozen ounces to two hundred 
pounds, a hundred ard forty dozen of them of different 
sizes and sorts ; sausages of all dimensions, one twenty: 
three yards long and proportionately thick, that required 
a crate to itself, and one that came ina letter. There were’ 
over a dozen immense salmon, piles of paté de foie gras, 
cases of apples, barrels of oysters, pots of honey, a tank of 
live carp, tarts, eggs, barrels of wine, cider, beer, liquor and 
cognac, more than five thousand cigars, pipes of every 
shape and quality and five thousand matches, not to speak 
of confectionery, and a medal of the Niederwald monument 
in macaroon biscuit. There were mantles, clocks and rugs, 
hot-water bottles, helmets, slippers and swords. Thirty 
authors sent copies of their complete works while others 
sent selections. There were penholders and inkstands by 
the dozen; a supply of Bibles,and one old lady sent a funeral 
wreath she had intended for her own grave; photographs, 
too, by the score, and letters and telegrams by the thou: 
sands. It was calculated that if the Prince spent three 
minutes on a letter and worked at them ten hours 4 day, it 
would take about three years to read the correspondence. 


....‘ Oliver Wendell Holmes was talking with @ friend 
one day,’”’ says a writer in T'he Interior, of Chicago, “* when 
the conversation turned upon his classmates who were 
living. ‘ Now, there’s Smith,’ he said. ‘ His name will be 
honored by every school child in the land when! bave = 
forgotten a hundred years. He wrote ‘‘ My Country, T 
of Thee.” If he had said “Our Country,” the hymo wou 
not have been immortal; but that ‘ my’ was 4 mas 
stroke. Every one who sings tie hymn at once feels a + 
sonal ownership in his native land. The hymna will last 
long as the country.’ ”’ 


....Samuel Staples, who lately died in Concord, — 
numbered Emerson, Thoreau, Alcott and Bull (the a 
of the Concord grape), among his friends. He was at 
time the town jailer, and he once had Alcott and aur 
for prisoners, the former for a few hours, the latter for 
night. Alcott’s offense was the non-payment of & ; 
tax debt, which he refused on principle. ‘‘I never h 
man talk honester,”’ said Mr. Staples. 
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Music. 


WE draw to the last of the long succession of weeks, be- 
longing respectively to the galendar for autumn, winter 
and spring, which emphasize music asa great matter, if 
not the great matter, of artistic pleasure in New York. 
The Londoner, on the other hand, is just about beginning 
his grand annualterm of it. He will be crammed with 
concert and opera until the middle of July. In Paris, there 
is ordinarily some excellent musical activity until the 
actual warm weather makes itself felt. But Paris usually 
is brilliant as to the drama, the studios and picture-shows, 
the business of social life and so on, for a few weeks after 
the Boulevards grow green, and, like our own city, its lat- 
terspring is notan essentially musical time. The National 
Opera no longer closes its doors even in summer; but sec- 
ondary performers come forward, and the watering places 
early draw away and divide up the sipply of notable con- 
ductors, singers and orchestral players. In Germany, too, 
and Austria there is no dearth of music in May, or later, 
except in the capitals; and the American wao passes his 
summer in such a kur town as is Wiesbaden, for instance, 
will rejoice with all his ears many times in a week. In 
our own city the significance of the actual summer-time 
chiefly is that of announcements—but it has come to pruve 
short for the pressure of prepartion crowded into it. More- 
over, the chances are that before many years pass New 
York will have each summer its series of orchestral con- 
certs, even summer opera of good class, and a musical 

vitality at present in abeyance. 

A new vocal society, directed by Mr. Frank Dossert, the 
New York Musical Society, gave its first public concert on 
Siturday evening, presenting a new cantata by Dr. 
Anton Dvorak, ‘‘ The American Flag,” and Mendelssohn’s 
“The First Walpurgis Night.”’ The cantata is written to 
Drake’s well-known ode. It is spirited, at times brilliant 
in musical effect; but the general impression it leaves is 
that of a score neither characteristic of its composer, with 
curious lapses from originality of ideas, and icis not any 
more of an addition to the catalog of a composer’s works 
than the average “ occasional’’ composition is apt to be. 
On Thursday evening, the Manuscript Society closed its 
season with the elaborate orchestral and vocal program 
(Mr. Seidl directing) announced recently in this depart- 
ment. A short effort of ‘‘ English opera’ that was not 
English opera nor sung in Euglish except apologetically, 
abruptly came to an end at the Star Theater, after about a 
week’s progress. 

So long a notice of the operatic winteras lately appeared 
in this department will excuse the present article from 
doing more than recording the really final representations. 
They were two—an almost ideally good one of Mozart’s 
“Wedding of Figaro” came on Monday of last week. On 
Tuesday occurred the farewell-night, the performance 
whereof was carpentered out of different acts or sceres 
of four or five different operas. Such affairs aggregated 
into the kind of entertainment that always sugyg-+sts the 
famous pie in which (or out of which) the four-and-twenty 
blackbirds all began to sing—probably as the result of bu- 
mane undercookiug. The evening in question was, however, 
aquite agreeable revuc. Moreover, a vast audience made it, 
andthe matinée that preceded it by three days, the occa- 
sion for such goings-on as have aridiculous and even silly 
aspect, delightful as is enthusiasm for art and artists. A 
lavish expenditure of sincere applause and of flowers, and 
so on, the bestowal of complimentary and even intrinsic: 
ally valuable souvenirs under special circumstances is not 
reprehensible, surely. Nor is there much reason to rebuke 
the contagious appreciation of a crowd that brings great 
singers again and again before the curtain. Buta kind of 
half hysteria and sentimentality are quite different things 
from real and discriminating enthusiasm. It is one thing 
to bestow bouquets or even gold laurel wreaths on 
singers, and another to present them with silver fish- 
knives, toilet conveniences and sumptuous articles- of 
a quite domestic usefulness. Ten minutes of obvious good- 
will pleases sensible artists more, and embarrasses them 
much less, than three-quarters of an hour of tiresome up- 
roar, of mere nervous excitement at the endof a long 
opera; a ruction that disregards the toilets of the singers 
and has to be calmed by putting out the lights! If there 
is not some moderation shown before long in the manner 
in which New York men and women bid good-by, collect- 
ively and publicly, to their musical favorites, it may just 
48 well be understood that a general reception is to be held 
on the stage by the latter folk after each performance of a 
season’s final week ; with the widest privileges of comment, 
embracing, kissing and indiscriminate present-making that 
pockets and average human physiques can allow. 

All England, and many American travelers, will miss 
those simple but lively and artistic musical entertainments 
that for much more than a score of years have continued 
at St. George’s Hall, London, with the clever co-operation 
of Mr. and Mrs. German Reed and Mr. Corney Grain. The 
end of their long, pleasant partnership, as well as of their 
three live’, came so suddenly to the three singers that 
there is a note of tragedy in it—Mr. Reed, Mr. Grain and 
Mrs. Reed dying within a few days of each other’s decease. 
Their musical drawing room had been open. to the public 
Since 1855, tho Mr. Grain did not join in its clever perform- 
4nces until 1870. The Archdeacon of London paid to Mr. 
Grain the high tribute of a special reference in the sermon 
preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral on the Sunday following 
the event, including, among his other remarks : 

“Let me record a sincere regret for that wholesome humorist 
who has been unexpectedly called into the unseen world ; who 
satirized our follies and fashions so gently and kindly that we 
delighted in his lessons, and who inall the variety of his pro- 
vision for our recreation, conferred on society the signal benefit 
of never forgetting the standard of Christian moratity.”’ 











ie THE Tennessee Governorship contest was closed on 
ay 3d,by the joint Legislature giving the seat to Turney, 
the Democratic nominee, by a vote of 71 to 57. 
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DOMESTIC. 

THE week has been one full of interest for New York 

Reformers. On Wednesday, May 2d, Mayor Strong gavea 
public hearing on the Bi-partisan Police Bill. There was a 
full attendance, and vigorous speeches were made by Joseph 
Larocque on behalf of the Committee of Seventy, by Everett 
P. Wheeler and President Seth Low on behalf of the New 
York Civil Service Reform Association, by Dr, Parkhurst 
for the Society for the Prevention of Crime and the City 
Vigilance League and by a number of others on behalf 
of the various Reform movements. All argued very ear- 
nestly against the bill as being strongly antagonistic to the 
best interests of the city and but a continuation of the 
worst features of the Tammany rule, without even some of 
the safeguards that exist at present. Edward Lauterbach, 
of the Republican County Committee, was the only one 
who spoke in favor of the bill. The Mayor reserved his 
decision and up to May 20th had not given it. It was gen- 
erally reported that he did not object to the Bi partisan 
idea but did object very strongly against the change 
in the method of appointment of members of the 
force which practically destroyed the Civil Service 
idea. There were numerous conferences during the 
week with Governor Morton, Warner Miller, Chauncey 
M. Depew and others. The Platt faction had two 
severe blows—the veto by Governor Morton of the Worth 
bill, which put the Brooklyn Departmeut of Charities and 
Correction into the hands of oneof Platt’s lieutenants, and 
the dismissal on May 6th, by Mayor Strong, of Police 
Commissioners Kerwin and Murray, Theodore Roosevelt 
and Col, Fred D. Grant being appointed in their places. 
Andrew D. Parker was also appointed in place of Com- 
missioner Martin. Mr. Roosevelt is to be President of the 
Board. On May Ist some other appointments were also 
made. The Mayor wrote a note to Commissioners Kerwin 
and Murray asking for their resignations ; but they refused 
to resign, and were summarily dismissed on May 6th. 
There is to be a hearing this week on the Police Mayis- 
trates’ Bill, which came to the Mayor from Albany, having 
been passed by the Assembly. It is stated that arrange- 
ments have been made by the Justices to test’ the constitu- 
tionality of the law. The Assembly has passed by a large 
majority the Ainsworth Bill, enlarging greatly the power 
of the Superintendent of Police in the discipline of the 
force. Almost the last act of the old Police Board was the 
retirement on half pay of Inspector McAvoy, altho he had 
not reached the age or time of service at which the privi- 
lege has usually been granted. It was done at Commis- 
sioner Martin’s request, Commissioner Andrews voting 
and protesting against it. 


..--The dedication of the Washington Memorial Arch, in 
this city, was to have taken place on Tuesday, April 30th, 
but on account of stormy weather it was postponed until 
Saturday, May 4th. ‘he weather was fine, and the exer- 
cises and military display very imposing. ‘The invocation 
was by Bishop Potter and the address by Gen. Horace Por- 
ter. Henry G. Marquand spoke on behalf of the Committee 
of Erection, and Mr. Wm. R. Stewart, the Treasurer, 
handed the key of the arch to Mayor Strong, who, in turn, 
with a short address, handed it to President King, of the 
Park Board. 


.... The Gray Racing bill was rejected by the Assembly at 
Albany, and almost immediately reconsidered and passed. 
It also passed a bill forbidding non-residents of a city to 
hold office, aimed especially at Commissioner Geo, EK, War- 
ing. It has also passed the Raines Ballot Reform Bill. 


....-The Police Census of New York City has been com- 
pleted. The returns show a total population of 1,849,866, 
an increase of 334,515 since the United States Census of 
1890, but of only 47,877 since the State Census of 1892. The 
number of males is 925,310, and of females 924,556. 


....-Further investigations at Trenton, N. J., have impli- 
cated Governor Abbett in bribery for the pardon of crimi- 
nals, an instance being given of $1,000 being paid for the 
pardon of Eva Mann. ; 


....Justice Jackson has arrived at Washington, and 
there will be a full rehearing of the income-tax argument. 
Two counsel are to be heard on each side without time 
limit. : 


FOREIGN. 


....- Tbe Nicaraguan dispute, in its preliminaries at least, 
has been settled. The English ships have sailed from 
Corinto, and Nicaragua has pledged herself to pay the $77,- 
500 indemnity within two weeks in London. The change 
was brought about through the good offices of the Govern- 
ment of San Salvador. There bave been a good many criti- 
cisms of this Government because it did not accomplish 
what was accomplished through the smaller State. There 
remain, however, some questions yet to be settled with re- 
gard to the interpretation of the treaty of Managua, the 
seizure of the Mosquito reservation, and other points. 
Ther2 were reports of disturbances and revolution impend- 
ing in Nicaragua, but under the firmness and skill of Presi- 
dent Zelaya everything has passed off quietly. Dr. Guz- 
man, the Nicaraguan Minister at Washington, has ex- 
pressed himself as deeply gratified at the result, and says 
that the’ United States Government has uniformly shown 
itself in sympathy with Nicaragua. 


...-The China-Japan discussion continues. According 
to the latest advices Japan has renounced her claim to the 
permanent possession of the Liao-Tung peninsula, includ- 
ing Port Arthur; this in deference to very positive state- 
ments from Russia, France and Germany. ‘The Russian 
Government had presented an ultimatum, had made every 
preparation for war, and was ready to commence hostilities 
immediately in case Japan did not yield. It has been re- 
ported that the Chinese Emperor has given his assent to 
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the treaty, and Prince Li Hung Chang has proceeded to 
Chefu to exchange ratifications. 


---.The Papal Nuncio recently made a tour of Hungary, 
denouncing the ecclesiastical bills which were before the 
Government. To this action the Premier has expressed 
strong disapproval, claiming that the Vatican’s influence 
in church matters in Hungary can be exercised properly 
only through the Primate. As a result the Premier was 
sharply rebuked, and Count Kalnoky tendered his resigna- 
tion. It is considered doubtful whether the Emperor will 
accept it, altho Count Banffy’s action is not indorsed. 


...-In Cuba there has been no special change. Reports 
come of hard fighting with varied success and failure for 
the insurgents. The insurgent leader Mace», who it was 
said had been killed, has been reported to be alive and to 
have gained a victory. The Spanish general is said to be 
very angry at the incompetence of the officers and the 
weakouess of the soldiers, It is, however, extremely diffi- 
cult to form a correct idea as to the situation. 


....-Dispatches from Constantinople state that Great 
Britajn, France and Russia are uniting in a joint note to 
the Porte, embodying reforms to be put in execution in 
the eastern provinces of the Empire. It is also stated from 
Washington that the Sultan has granted an Iradé to Ana- 
tolia College at Marsovan. 


.-..In ahswer to a question in the House of Commons in 
regard to the terms of recognition of the Hawaiian Repub- 
lic by England, Sir Edward Gray said that it was based 
upon the stability of the form of government, and that 
there was no apparent reason for withdrawing that recog- 
nition, 


.---lt is reported from London that in consequence of 
the floods in Madagascar and difficulty of transportation 
the French campaign has been temporarily suspended, In 
Paris it is said that the Government has achieved a bril- 
liant success in the capture of a Hova town. 


....The May Day celebrations throughout the Continent 
were in general very quiet. On the fifth of May there was 
a trades-union demonstration in favor of the eight-hour 
day, in Hyde Park, London. Among the speakers were 
John Burns, Ben Tillett and Dr. Aveling. 


..».The “ Elbe” inquiry has been resumed by the coro- 
ner’s jury, and they, after summing up the evidence, re- 
turned a verdict of gross negligence in the lookout on the 
part of the “ Crathie,” but that there was not sufficient 
proof that she was solely to blame. 


...Sir William Harcourt moved in the House of Com- 
mons that the remainder of the session be devoted wholly 
to the consideration of Government business, and the 
motion was carried by a vote of 252 230, a Government 
majority of 22. 


....The French Minister of Foreign Affairs has inform- 
ed Ambassador Eustis that he will be supplied with the 
records of the court martial in the case of ex-Consul Wal- 
ler as soon as they arrive. 


...In Greece the parliamentary elections have resulted 
in a complete victory for the party of Delyannis, and M. 
Tricoupis, who was defeated, announces that he will re- 
tire from politics, 


....The report comes from India that Umra Khan has 
been captured in Afghanistan, and will be turned over to 
the authorities of Great Britain. 


.... The Spanish Government has reprimanded the com- 
mander of the cruiser that fired upoa the “ Allianca,”’ 


POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


Iv a plain, emphatic protest had been made by the United 
States Government England would not have occupied Corinto. 
Now that she is there I believe in using force, if necessary, to get 
her out. There are two things upon which the people of the 
United States have set their. hearts—the enforcement of the 
Monroe doctrine and the building of the Nicaragua Canal. The 
Administration that gets in the way of the people in these mat- 
ters will be put out of the way. There are some things we will 
not stand, long suffering as we are. I do not apprehend that 
England will go to such steps as are prophesied, yet we do not 
know what her insolent dictatorial policy may lead her to at- 
tempt. One thing is certain; she must get away from Nicaragua 
or there will be war between the United States and England.— 
U.S. Senator CuLLom, of Illinois. 





.... The opportunities for the colored men are on the increase. 
I came up here [Baltimore] on the steamer * Georgia” from 
Norfolk, and was treated well—just as weil as any white manon 
the boat was treated. The only thing to do is to treat people 
white and they will treat. you a!l right. If we want to be treated 
as we think we ought to be, we’ve got to keep ourselves clean and 
honest and be above mean things. Because a man thinks him- 
self as good as another that does not make him so. We have got 
to have money and property and homes, and the best moral char- 
acter that can be produced. Of course, good blood is a good 
thing. And a lot of us have good blood in our veins—some of the 
best blood in the land. Iknow that I have. I’ve got some of the 
very best blood in the land in my veins. Another thing to re- 
member. Weare not fighting for social equality. In fact, we 
are not fighting for anything, but we are working for eqality be- 
fore the law, and it will come some day.—Bishop B. W. ARNETT 


..ee WHAT QUAKERISM STANDS FOR,—For what is right; not 
what is expedient. For courage of conviction; not a weak sub- 


mission to incipient evil. For love and forbearance; not hatred 
and strife. For cheerful obedience to those in authority; not 
rebellion against wholesome rule. For good taste and simpli- 
city; not dead conformity or display. For neat, tasteful homes; 
not ostentatious mansions. For wholesome recreations; not 
corrupting diversions. For cordial hospitality ; not elaborate 
entertatnments. For honesty and fair dealing, not injustice 
and avarice. For moderation in all things; not extravagance in 
many things. For pure every-day living; not spasmodic good- 
ness. For broad, cultured minds and warm hearts; not selfish 
intellectualism and coldness. For self-respecting aid to the 
needy; not demoralizing charity. For simplicity in worship; 
not formality and grandeur. For sincerity and freedom in be- 
lief; not cant and narrowness. For toleration; not assuming 
judgment. For the inward revelation of truth; not dependence 
upon dogmatic theology. For faith in God and the divine Christ 
in men; ‘not faith alone, or works alone, but both combined.— 
Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
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NOTICES. 


ga" All communications for the Editorial. Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edt- 
ter of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

$2 All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
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€® No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever 
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of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
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tw We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed !n the communications of our correspondents. 
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YOUNG CONVERTS. 


THE April and May communions have gathered the 
young converts into the churches. Some churches have 
harvested five, some twenty, some fifty. Most of them 
are from the young people of the Sunday-school, and 
they are now active members of the Society of Christian 
Endeavor or Epworth League. So far well; but the close 
of the revival, and the reception into the Church are but 
the beginning of the work of Christian culture. 

First of all, the young converts deserve the Church’s 
care and attention. They have heard the divine offer of 
forgiveness, and they have accepted it. They have heard 
the divine command to love and obey, and they are 
striving by the divine aid to do so. ‘Too much care can- 
not be taken to prevent confusing this simple and funda- 
mental fact by demands for any kind of emotional ex- 
perience. ‘‘ Hereby we know that we know Him,” says 
John, ‘‘if we keep his commandments.” Deep convic- 
tion of sin, or ecstatic delight in religion, or a profound 
sense of innate depravity—none of these things are de- 
manded of the Christian. We accept the divine offer of 
pardon, and we look to God for strength to be true and 
faithful. That is all. 

Is there, then, no emotion and no joy in religion? Yes, 
there is. Nothing can be gloomier than a religious life 
which resolves itself into mere legality without being touch- 
ed and transfigured by emotion. It is a digging by night 
in a desert under a starless heaven—darkners above and 
dearth and drought below. But such emotion must never 
be forced, and must never be made a measure of religious 
attainment. It is too sadly evident that the emotional 
element in religion is no trustworthy guide. With the 
great majority of cultivated and reflecting people, too, 
emotion must be cultivated. It is no gift but something 
for which we must labor, We must make our thoughts 
and imaginations familiar with the great facts of the 
Gospel—the Father in Heaven, the loving Savior, the 
great salvation, the life tocome. It is only as we dwell 
upon and fill our minds with these things that anything 
like a spontaneity of religious feeling can be attained by 
most people. Let our young converts know this, and let 
them set to work to conquer their feelings and thoughts 
and imaginations for God, as they have already con- 
quered their wills. 

Neither let sentiments of ‘‘ other-worldliness” be re- 
quired of young Christians. If love and imagination 
cling to this world, and the other seems dark and cold 
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compared with it, it is only natural, and it is well. In- 
deed, there is little need of loading with reproaches any 
place which is under the divine care, and which is the 
scene of the divine conflict against evil. Our earth has 
glorious memories, and, relying on the divine promise, 
has still sublimer hopes. The desire to leave it, when 
natural and not sentimental, comes only with years. 
Young people should not sing hymns that express a false 
longing to leave this world and goto Heaven. Whensor- 
rows and disappointments and bereavements have come, 
and when one hope after another lies dead,and the twilight 
is gathering and leading on the night, then we may long 
te go; but there is nothing especially religious in the long- 
ing. Nota willingness to die, but a willingness to obey, 
is the test of our loyalty. ° 

The same is to be said of the deep sense of the human 
depravity. This, too, comes only with life, and to the 
faithfulsoul. It ought not to be expected and must not 
be demanded of the young convert that he appreciate at 
once those deep truths of human weakness and sinfulness 
which are born only of the deeper and intenser conflicts 
of faith. In short, the young convert must be dealt with 
in a natural way. He must be regarded as a beginner, 
to be carefully taught and developed. All artificiality of 
language and experience must be laid aside. His atten- 
tion must be drawn to his obligation to obey his Lord, 
and to the promise of divine help and comfort. All the 
rest will come of itself. And now the care of these con- 
verts is laid upon the churches, There must be careful 
watching and interest and sympathy. If these are given, 
as they should be, they will in no wise fail of blessed 
results. 
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THE POPE’S APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 


THE Pope has issued an address to the people of Eng- 





land, calling them back to the faith of the Church of- 


Rome which they forsook at the time of the Reforma- 
tion. What he says is of interest to us; for he, the head 
of the greatest of all Christian Churches, herein ad- 
dresses not England alone, but the Greater Britain which 
embraces far the larger part of those who then pro- 
tested against the abuses of Rome and broke away from 
its order and authority. ; 

It appears to us a very wise document. Its wisdom 
is the wisdom of goodness and piety. Its weak- 
ness is the weakness inherent in the errors of the 
Church of Rome itself, and could not in the nature of the 
case be avoided, It is the Roman Church, which has the 
infinite misfortune of having made fearful errors not to 
be cured so long as it declares its doctrines unchangeable 
and its creeds infallible. Its last blunder was to pro- 
nounce its Pope beyond error when defining the teach- 
ing of the Church, It has created a system of transfer- 
able merits, by which it can control the duration of a 
soul’s stay in misery. It has exalted Mary and the 
other saints to a hight which, in countries where Protes- 
tantism bas not shamed it out of its blasphemy, has 
practically put dead men and women in the place of 
the Heavenly Father and his ever Blessed Son as 
those to whom prayer is to be offered. These are the 
things that stand in the way of union with the 
Church of Rome, and one of these days that Church will 
get rid of them. She has partly got rid of them ia this 
country and in England. She makes very little here of 
Papal infallibility, and is explaining it away as fast as 
she can. She is reducing and limiting the superstitions 
connected with indulgences and masses for the dead. 
Nowhere are her priests so pure and spiritually minded, 
nowhere are her religious services so instructive, so 
worthy in character, as in countries where Protestantism 
prevails ; and the intelligence and liberality of her con- 
gregations, with devout men as weil as women, proves 
that she has done well to learn some of the lessons which 
Protestantism could teach her. For she has here ap- 
proached Protestantism vastly more than Protestantism 
has approached her, Our Protestantism has taken noth- 
ing from Romanism, except in the case of a few ritual- 
izing churches belonging to a single one of our denomi- 
nations, not worth mentioning in the multitude for either 
intellectual or spiritual influence. On the other hand, if 
one wants to see what the American Roman Catholic 
Church has lost and gained by its contact with American 
Protestantism, let him compare the lives of our Catholic 
clergy, the character of the religious services, the 
crowded churches, the Sunday-schools, the parochial 
schools, the societies and organizations for temperance 
and helpfulness which he will find here with what he 
would find close by in Cuba or Mexico. We would be 
willing to have the balance declared by that New Jersey 
priest sent not long ago by Satolli to Cuba and South 
America, to report on the condition of the Catholic 
Church in those countries, and to carry the very much 
needed instructions of Rome. 

His Holiness, in his address to the English people, 
makes his text the prayer of our Lord for the unity of 
his Church, and he calls on the people of England to 
unite with him in prayer to that end. That exhortation 
we accept, the exhortation of a venerable, good and 
wise man in the highest official position. Sowe pray, 
with our Lord and with the Chief Pastor of the Roman 
Church. 

As we read further we notice, with pleasure, that the 
Pope draws no distinctions between the Protestants of 
England. He addresses Anglicans and Dissenters alike ; 
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he does not deny the validity of the orders in the An- 
glican Church, which interests many Anglicans go 
much and so foolishly. English Catholics would have 
liked to have him deny those orders ; but, led by bet- 
ter counsels, he leaves that an open question. Really, 
it would be easier to treat for union with the Anglican 
Church if its true succession of bishops is not denied, 
and the Pope has the wisdom to see it; but to him An. 
glicans and Dissenters are Nonconformists alike. Yet 
they are not hopeless heretics; they are what he calls 
‘* separated brethren,” brethren still in their separation, 
As such he calls them back, 

But he makes no terms with them. He cannot. He 
can only ask them to come back all the way. In sub. 
mission to the Papal See he can yield nothing, nor in 
any point of doctrine, Other things we doubt not he 
would yield, if the time were ripe for negotiations. Even 
a married priesthood would be allowed. It is allowed 
elsewhere, and is only a matter of discipline. But he can 
abate nothing in doctrine, and that he does abate noth- 
ing is made clear by the indulgences he grants to English 
Catholics who pray for union, and by the prayer he him. 
self offers to the Virgin Mary in this behalf. 

The real difficulty in the way of union is one which 
the Pope does not see at all. He cannot see it, and it has 
not been brought to his attention by Lord Halifax and 
the other representatives of the active ritualistic organi- 
zation in the Anglican Church which is trying so hard 
to secure fellowship with Rome, and whose leading rep- 
resentatives have held interviews at Rome with the Pope 
and his advisers. That difficulty is in the utterly differ- 
ent spirit in which Catholics and Protestants have 
learned to look at religious questions. The Orthodox 
Catholic looks at them wholly from the side of authority, 
the Protestant from the side of reason. If the Catholic 
questions and asks for reasons, he is so far Protestant- 
ized. We care nothing for what the Church says; we 
accept no human authority ; we always ask for the rea- 
son of the faith that is offered to us. It is nothing to us 
that a Council of Nicaea or Ephesus, or Chalcedon, or 
Trent, or Rome has declared anything. We do not bow 
to any dictum of Athanasius, or Augustine, or Aquinas, 
or Luther, or Calvin, or Wesley or Leo. We go simply 
to the God who is in our own conscience and reason, and 
in the Holy Scriptures. We have learned this liberty of 
questioning and deciding every religious or social ques- 
tion for ourselves through long generations, The result, 
it seems to us, has been admirable, It has produced the 
difference between Protestantism and Catholicism in the 
realm of thought and civilization and power. It has 
worked well religiously. We Protestants in England 
and America believe we have in this way lost noth- 
ing in devout faith toward God and love and serv- 
ice for our fellow-men. For that we let the 
Pope speak in his warm recognition of Eng- 
lish philanthropy and faith. What his Holiness does 
is to appeal not to reason but to blind authority. 
He wants submission. We give submission to no man 
and no Church. We submit only to God. We want rea- 
son, not authority. We want no Church to tell us what 
to believe. We will accept infallibility or indulgences on 
the authority of no Council. We simply cannot ; Eng- 
land cannot. And so, beautiful, tender, pious as the 
Pope’s address is, it is also pitifully weak and hopeless. 
It can accomplish nothing that it seeks, except in the 
most indirect way. It will break down prejudice ; it 
will inspire respect and love. But the actual union 
sought will never come by submission. Rather it will 
come when the Roman Church itself shall have carried 
still further that process of reform which has already 
gone so far in England and the United States. That 
Church may not formally but it will practically do what 
some Protestant denominations have done, growing 
away from creeds which make much of predestination 
and which declare the damoation of infants. It will 
forget that the Pope has any infallibility. It will ex- 
plain away Pius 1X’s colossal blunder. It will reduce 
the superstitions attached to the doctrineof Purgatory 
until the doctrine itself has become an invisible spider 
web. It will offer prayer more and more to the Holy 
Trinity, until it forgets to set up images of holy men and 
women in its churches before which the faithful shall 
bow instead of bowing before God. As this approaches 
union will approach; and as the process is already begun, 
so the barriers between Protestantism and Catholicism 
are already breaking down in this country. For we 
fully believe with Leo XIII that we shall have a true 
union. We shall all be Catholics in a true sense. We 
long for the time when there shall be such union be- 
tween all believers in our blessed Lord Jesus Christ 
that they may acknowledge each other in all their vari- 
ous differences of discipline as forming, all together, oné 
Holy Catholic Church, 
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....The old Police Board is gone, thanks to Mayor 
Strong, both Tammany and Platt Republican commission- 
ers, and we have a new board under the presidency of 
Theodore Roosevelt. Mayor Strong’s remarks to them 
were significant, He told them he wanted from them not 
a bi-partisan but a non-partisan, business administration. 
The character of the Board is such as to warrant the 
expectation that it will give the city a genuine reform in 
our police affairs. It isa relief to be tid of Sheehan and 
Martin, Tammany tools, and Kerwin and Murray, Tam 
many Republicans. It is like the lifting of an incubus. 
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THE GAMBLERS’ VICTORY. 


Tue Gray Racing Bill, against which we, in common 
with many others, have protested, has finally passed 
both Houses of the Legislature at Albany, together with 
three other bills, all bearing upon the subject of gam- 
bling. It is a curious fact in the history of these bills 
that they were defeated one day last week in the Senate, 
but under a motion for reconsideration were the next 
day adopted—every one of them. What occurred over- 
night to change the votes of enough Senators to carry 
these bills, we do not undertake to say. One of them 
stated that his opposition to them had been based upon 
the belief that they were meant to protect both racing 
and gambling by carefully avoiding violation of the let- 
ter of the Constitution; but the general demand for 
their adoption, all the daily papers in New York City 
uniting in their support, and his conviction that, after 
all, it would be better to have such bills than none at 
all, had induced him to change bis attitude and support 
them. 

Intimations are freely made that the attitude of some 
of the Senators whochanged their votes was dictated by 
a desire to draw blackmail from the racing men. What 
the considerations were which rescued the bill from final 
defeat, whether moral or immoral, we do notknow. But 
everybody knows that racing men and race-track gam- 
blers are glad. Why? Because they have won some- 
thing of value. It was explained on the floor of the Sen- 
ate that while these bills prohibit book-making and pool- 


selling on race tracks as well as in pool rooms and in other © 


places, they do not prohibit the offering of prizes, premi- 
ums or stakes, or the making of bets privately between 
two persons. Itis only the public and direct form of 
gambling that is prohibited, and the rejoicing among the 
professional gamblers and their expressions of relief that 
the money of Croker and others will not go abroad but 
be spent in this State, shows that the victory is a victory 
for the gambling fraternity. 

If we suppose that only moral considerations had to do 
with it, the fact that the Gray Racing Bill has passed the 
Legislature is doubtless to be explained on tbe ground 
that it is true, as was said in the Senate, that, in general, 
the daily papers were strongly in favor of racing, with 
all that succeseful race tracks are understood to involve, 
and that they asserted with great confidence and empha- 
sis that there were no reasonable objections to the bills 
and no opposition to them except from disappointed race- 
track men. The fact is that our daily press does not, 
upon the question of gambling, occupy high moral 
ground, It seems to look upon it much as a certain class 
of the English people do, who see little harm in it when 
it is not carried to excess, and regard it as belonging to 
the legitimate amusements of gentlemen. And there is 
no doubt that these daily newspapers are not without the 
support of the sentiment of a great many people. Wedo 
not believe that these people constitute a majority in the 
State, if the question could be considered solely on its 
own merits ; but a sop is given to the farmers and others 
interested in agricultural associations by providing for a 
tax of five per cent. on the gross receipts of all classes of 
racing associations for distribution among the agricul- 
tural associations. This money will be a great help to 
the farmers, and will tend, we fear, to quiet their con- 
science, 

We do not believe that the opponents of all forms of 
gambling, especially the churches, have half done their 
duty in sending protests to Albany against these racing 
bills. They have allowed those interested in gambling to 
get the advantage of them, and to secure the adoption of 
measures which will go far to neutralize the great vic- 
tory secured in the anti-gambling amendment to the 
Constitution. We shall never be able to put down this 
great evil, which brings so much loss and suffering into 
society and threatens business interests, until we have 
organization and systematic efforts to educate the people 
and to enrollthem on the side of morality. Wecallupon 
Governor Morton to veto this Gray bill, in the interests 
of society, of honest business, and of the churches of the 
land. 


sites 
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OUR INDIANS. 


THE Census Office has put the people of the United 
States under greut obligation by its exhaustive volume, 
which has just appeared, on the Indians. The nunber- 
ing of the ladians and those living with them could not 
be attempted by the regular Census enumerators for ob- 
vious reasons ; it was, therefore, made a separate under- 
taking. ‘To the Superintendent of the Census, Mr. Rob- 
ert P. Porter, is due much of the credit for its successful 
Completion. It was planned on a large scale,and Mr, 
Porter seems to have known how to secure the right men 
\o carry out his generous plans. 

We have as a result the splendid quarto of about seven 
hundred pages, illuminated by more than two hundred 
plates of a superior character, includiag a number of 
striking colored lithographs ; all designed to represent 
Various tribes of Indians, their degree of civilization, and 
their costumes, habitations, employments and amuse- 
ments. There are also twenty-tive maps. These cuts 
and maps make a very sumptuous volume, which has 
Many other points of interest. It is by no means taken 
Up, even largely, with statistical tables; in fact, 80 ex- 
Wensive is the text and so exhaustive in history, de- 
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scription and explanation, that the statistics seem to take 
a subordinate place. 

“The first question that most people ask is whether the 
Indian is dying out and, if so, how rapidly. Unfortu- 
nately it is difficult to give a satisfactory response to this 
inquiry. There are no data that would lead anybody to 
suppose that the Indians are actually increasing ; on the 
contrary, there is every reason to believe that they are 
dwindling. But it is not possible, so uncertain are the 
statistics reported by many previous censuses, to say 
whether the decrease is a rapid or a gradual one. The 
present number is reported at 248,258, and this shows a 
diminution from the Census of 1880 of more than 58,000, 
while the apparent decrease in the previous decade was 
but little over 7,000. But as long ago as 1836 the Indian 
population was returned at as low a figure as 253,464. 
The Census of 1850 made it over 400,000; but there is 
reason to believe that these figures were excessive. They 
included some estimates which have since been shown to 
be much too large. If we take the reports of the last 
two censuses as being more nearly correct than those of 
any preceding census, it would appear that the net de- 
crease in our Indian population for the last decade aver- 
aged over 5,800 a year. Some of this decrease may be 
due to more accurate returns in 1890 than those of 1880. 
If such a rate of decrease should be maintained it would 
not be many decades before our Indian population would 
be practically annihilated. 

It is to be remembered that civilized Indians, together 
with those who are citizens of the United States, are 
included in the total we have given, and many of these 
are not, of course, of pure blood. According to the 
Census of Canada of 1890 there are to the north of us 
122,585 Indians, making the total for the United States 
and Canada 370,838, 

The second question on which information is desirable 
is as to the relative numbers of the various tribes. We 
have endeavored to collate data on this point from the 
volume before us, but have not been able to do so. The 
general table of statistics is by States and agencies, and 
not by tribes, In many cases the tribes are so intermin- 
gled that it would be almost impossible, we suppose, to 
get separate returns for each, It would be easicr to di- 
vide the Indian population among the various stocks ; 
but even this much is not attemptea by the Census re- 
port. A very interesting map of linguistic stocks is 
given, showing the distribution of these various stocks 
in the territory of the United States, Canada and Mexi- 
co. From this it appears that the Algonkian occupied 
nearly all of Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
including the shores of the southern half of Hudson 
Bay, south through our own territory to Tennessee, east 
of the Mississippi and north of the Carolinas and to the 
St. Lawrence River, excepting New York, part of Penn- 
sylvania and a part of Ohio, which belonged to the Iro- 
quoian stock. The Siouan stock embraced the territory 
lying west of the Mississippi, north of Texas, extending 
to the Canadian line and including a large part of Wy- 
oming and Montana. The rest of the States of the 
Pacific Slope, excepting California and Washington, were 
the grounds of the Shoshonean stock, while the Caddoan 
occupies Texas, part of Nebraska and a small portion of 
North Dakota. The following will show some of the 
tribes which go to make up these various stocks : 


Algonkian. Shoshonean. Siouan. 
Arapahoes, Shoshones, Sioux, 
Black Feet, Bannaks, Assinaboins, 
Cheyennes, Utes, Crows, 
Chippewas, Moquis, Brules, 
Kickapoos. Piutes. Omahas, 
Osages, 
a _ Poncas. 
Troquoian. Muakhogean, Caddoan. 
Cayugas, Chickasaws, * Pawnees, 
Cherokees, Choctaws, Kaddos. 
Oneidas, Creeks, 
Senecas. Seminoles. 


This is only a partial list giving the leading stocks. It is 
estimated that twenty-one stocks formerly represented in 
the United States have become extinct, and that there 
are thirty-two existing stocks for which there are sixty- 
four languages. As we have said, it is impossible to as- 
certain how many there are in the various stocks, but 
among the leading stocks are the Muskhogean, the 
Siouan, the Iroquoian, the Yuman, which include the 
Pimas, the Apaches and other Pacific coast tribes, the 
Shoshonean and the Algonkian, 

As to the distribution of the Indians, the Indian Ter- 
ritory has upward of 51,000, Arizona has about 30,000, 
South Dakota less than 20,000, California 16,624, New 
Mexico about 15,000, Oklahoma over 13,000, Montana 
11,181 and Minnesota a little over 10,000. All but about 
35,000 are west of Arkansas, Missouri and Iowa. 

Of the total of 248,253 Indians, 133,417 live on reserva- 
tions. Tnere are 58 806 who are citizens of the United States 
apd are scattered over the various States and Territories. 
These do not include the Six Nations of New York and 
the Five Civilized tribes of Indian Territory. If theseare 
added to the number of Indian citizens the aggregate of 
civilized Indians is 114,165, No statistics are given in 
any of the tables for Alaska, but in a paragraph concern- 
ing the total population of the United States it is stated 
that there are 32,052 persons in Alaska, the majority of 
whom are, of course, Indians, But these figures are not 
included in any of the tables or totals, 
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The Census of 1870 estimates the number of nomadic 
Indians as 234,740, out of a total of 383,712. The Census 
report of 1890 has this interesting paragraph : 

“The Indians of the United States in 1890 are either upon 
reservations or locations owned by themselves, or have 
abandoned their tribal relations and become citizens. No 
Indian bands assuch are now roamers, except Dull Knife’s 
band of Grosventre, in North Dakota, numbering 168, and 
this band is in fact attached to Ft. Berthold agency. Some 
Papagos and Navajoes also roam, but return to their res- 
ervations from time totime. When any Indians are found 
roaming they are off reservations with permission.” 

The area of the Indian reservations of the United 
States is 104,314,849 acres, of which 288,613 are cultivated 
by the Indians and 2,617 by the Government. Under 
the policy of allotting lands to families, 15,166 allot- 
ments have been made, and upon these lands 5,554 fami- 
lies are living and engaged in the work of cultivation. 
Besides these there are 21,774 other Indian families en- 
gaged in farming or in civilized pursuits, and it appears 
that upward of 70,000 Indians wear citizens’ dress wholly ; 
48,101 in part ; 23,207 can read and 27,822 use Eaglish 
enough for ordinary purposes. As a further indication 
of civilization there are 19,104 dwelling houses occupied 
by Indians. 

These results are by no means satisfactory. We have 
by no means done what we could to civilize and Chris- 
tianize the aboriginal settlers of this country. We have 
been skeptical to a large degree respecting good Indians, 
and have looked to extermination rather than civiliza- 

tion until quite recently as the solution of the Indian 
question. Buta ‘Century of Dishonor” has been suc- 
ceeded by a period of humane hope and humane en- 
deavor. Indian massacres are now a thing of the past, 
and the results achieved at Carlisle, Hampton and else- 
where show us that methods of peace are better than 
methods of war. 


» 





THE LINCOLN NUMBER SURPASSED. 





SomE of our over-enthusiastic readers are writing us 
that there never was such a great number of THE INDE- 
PENDENT printed as was our Abraham Lincoln Num- 
ber, never one so interesting or with such a great 
number of distinguished writers. Possibly they are 
right as to the public interest excited in the sub- 
ject; for Abraham Lincoln is near enough to us, and 
yet far enough away, to unite with the halo of ro- 
mance the distinct personal affection of many still liv- 
ing ; but we do not claim that the great list of able writ- 
ers has not been surpassed. Indeed, we may have to ad- 
mit that in this respect our Lincoln Number, on the fourth 
of April, 1895, with its forty-two contributions, was not 
quite equal to the issue of THE INDEPENDENT of April 25th, 
1889, which was devoted to George Washington, the 
occasion being the one hundredth anniversary of his 
inauguration as first President of the United States. 

To prove this we may mention the names of forty-four 
writers all printed in that issue. They included, among 
foreign statesmen, Premier WILLIAM E, GLADSTONE, 
Louis KossutH, Governor of Hungary, the ComMTE DE 
Paris, JusTIN McCartiiy, M. P., and the Hawaiian 
Minister, the Hon, H. A. P. Carter; of American 
statesmen, President HAaYEs, Vice Presidents HANNIBAL 
HAMLIN and L. P. MorTON; HAMILTON FiIsH, Secretary 
of State ; JOHN SHERMAN and HuGH MCCULLOUGH, Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury; Mr. JUSTICE MILLER, of the 
United States Supreme Court ; the Hon. GEORGE Ban- 
CROFT, the Hon, EDWARDS PIERREPONT, the Hon, Ep- 
WARD J. PHELPS and tbe Hon, Cassius M. Cuay, For- 
eign Ministers; Gov. JoHN D, Lona, Mayor Huau J. 
GRANT, and Gen, CLINTON B, Fisk; of religious teach- 
ers, Dr. JOHN HALL, Dr. R. 8S. STORRS, Dr, THEODORE 
L. CUYLER, Bishops T. M. CLARK and F, D. HUNTING- 
TON, Dr. W. M. TAYLor, Dr. J. L. WITHROW, Pres. 8S. C. 
BARTLETT, and Dr. HOWARD Crosby ; of historians and 
other workers in literature, BENSON J. LossinG, Ep- 
WARD EVERETT HALE, GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, MONCURE D, Conway, 
JoHN Hay, GOLDWIN SMITH, JUSTIN WINSOR, Prof. Ep- 
WARD A, FREEMAN, of Oxford, MAURICE THOMPSON, 
Mrs. MartHa J. Lams, Mrs, BURTON HARRISON, and 
Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER; and among poets, 
Joun G. WHITTIER, RICHARD H. STODDARD and FRANCIS 
TURNER PALGRAVE, of Oxford. 

Every one of these wrote on the life, history, charac- 
ter or influence of George Washington. It was as if 
that Centennial opportunity had been taken for the 
world in America and abroad to utter its chorus of ad- 
miration for the man who was the creator of our Ameri- 
ean liberties, and the pattern of our patriotism. We do 
not pretend that the list of writers for our Lincoln num- 
ber included so many distinguished names the world 
over; but if we may trust the testimony of our readers, 
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it was quite as interesting. We begin to worship George 
Washington afar off ; Abraham Lincoln is yet near us, 
close to our heart's love as well as our soul’s worship. 

We do not affirm it to be a fact, but oaly an opin- 
ion or belief, that no periodical of any sort, secular or 
religious, daily, weekly or monthly, has ever printed in 
a single issue, on a single subject, so many original con- 
tributions from such able and well-known writers as 
have been printed in THE INDEPENDENT about either 
Washington or Lincoln. 

We may be permitted to verify our statement in re- 
gard to Washington by saying that if not less than one 
thousand new subscribers whose names have appeared 
on our books at any time since 1889—who have never 
seen our great Washington number—will send us one- 
cent postal-cards before the first day of July, asking the 
republication of the Washington number, we will grant 
such r>quest in some regular issue during July or August. 
Such an issue of THE INDEPENDENT will have a great 
historical and permanent value—by the side of our late 
Lincoln number, now so much in demand, 


Editorial Votes. 


In THE INDEPENDENT of this week Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler has a religious article with a happy title, ‘ The 
Honey of God’s Word”; Dr. Parkhurst discusses with 
characteristic vigor Law and Liberty ; James M. Maxwell, 
D.D., introduces the commissioners of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly to Pittsburg; the Rev. Sereno E. Bishop 
speaks of affairs in Hawaii since the insurrection ; Miss 
Umé Tsuda describes what Japanese women have done 
during the war; Maurice Thompson takes a stroll in Indi- 
apa with Edmund Gosse; George D. Petersen gives in- 
formation as to the important events in Germany, and 
especially the progress of the Anti-Socialists’ bill; Dr. 
Henry S. Burrage treats of the banishment of Roger Wil- 
liams; Lucien M. Underwood concludes his article con- 
trasting Cuba and Florida; Miss Walker tells of the art 
summer schools and other artistic events; M. B. Sanford 
speaks of religious education in Canada, and agricultural 
topics are discussed by Amy Wightman and Frank H. 
Sweet. There are poems by Edith M. Thomas, May Riley 
Smith and Abbie Farwell Brown; and stories by Henry 
Hayman, D.D., John J. a’Becket, Cora McTead Neil and 
Elizabeth M, Reese. 





THE legislative investigation in New Jersey has brought 
to light great scandals in the government of that. staid and 
conservative commonwealth. It seems that the methods 
of Tweed have been resorted to by contractors and others 
to get considerable sums out of the State treasury for 
building operations, supplies, etc. These stealings were 
carried on systematically, and a large pumber of persons, 
including officials, have been the beneficiaries. The late 
Governor Abbett, whose political reputation was not of the 
best, was by the testimony last week connected with a 
questionable transaction in the granting of a pardon to 
Mrs. Hamilton. That woman was induced to change her 
counsel, and to pay a Democratic politician $1,000 because 
Governor Abbett was represented to have said that she 
could not get a pardon otherwise. Even the Secretary of 
State, Mr. Kelsey, who has been in office a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is yunderacloud. According to his own testimony he 
has been pocketing fees contrary to law, and using funds 
belonging to the State for his own private purposes, depos- 
iting them to his personal account, and settling with the 
State once a year instead of quarterly or oftener. Itis a 
fortunate thing that this investigation was set on foot. 
Evidently something is rotten in the State of Denmark, 
and the committee ought to continue its work until the 
whole field of investigation is covered. It is a serious 
question whether it is best for any commonwealth that its 
State government should remain under the control of one 
party for a long series of years. It gives opportunities for 
abuses to creep in; and it is generally considered that the 
interests of the party require that such things should be 
covered up. ee _ 

THE recrudescence of the silver craze, largely due to the 
wide circulation of that misleading pamphlet ‘Coins Fi- 
nancial School,’ puts a very serious responsibility upon 
those who are concerned for the financial honor of the 
United States and our commercial prosperity. The most 
persistent advocates of the free coinage of silver are found 
in the States where silver is most largely produced ; and it 
is too obvious for successful contradiction that the main- 
spring of their desire for the unlimited use of silver is that 
we have so many productive silver mines, so much capital 
and so many men engaged in working them; that, in short, 
it is the gain from the production of silver that makes the 
argument for its unlimited use in coinage so potent with a 
great many of its advocates. Inoculation of the silver 
heresy led the Kansas Republican State League to adopt, 
recently, the following resolution : 

“The Republican Party brought prosperity to the country 
through its foreign and financial policy; and it will bring back 
a@ monetary policy and a coinage system whieh will immediately 
add to our revenue the product of our own mines, and restore 
silver to its old place as one of the money metals.” 


This sets forth distinctly the idea of a larger if not unlim- 
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ited coinage of silver that the output ofthe mines and the 
profit therefrom may be increased. This, of course, is not 
the sole reason which inspires the advocates of free silver. 
Most of them believe that they would profit by the change 
of our money standard in the payment of their debts. If 
debts which were incurred under the gold standard could 
be paid under a silver standard there would be a large per- 
centage of gain; but thisis so palpably dishonest that it 
would seein that anybody ought to be ashamed to avow it. 
Educators get weary sometimes in trying to instill funda- 
mental knowledge into the minds of the great public; but 
the advocates of erroneous views do not hesitate to take the 
field, and the only remedy for such false teaching is patient 
iteration and reiteration of those facts in finance which the 
experience of the world has demonstrated to be sound. 


.... When we said that the Roman Catholic Church in 
thiscountry has not been able to hold its own, we did not 
mean, of course, to say that it is decreasing in numbers. 
This is the inference, however, which The Catholic News 
draws from the statement, altho what we really meant 
was explained in the sentence following that referred to, 
thus: 

“ That is, it has lost thousands upon thousands of baptized per- 
sons who have left its communion to become Protestants.” 


Our contemporary seems to raise some question as to the 
correctness of this statement; but if necessary we could 
give overwhelming testimony from Catholic authorities as 
to the truth of it. Bishop England in 1837 estimated the 
losses of the Church up to that time at between two and 
three millions. The Catholic Mirror in 1885 stated that the 
losses had been enormous ; that instead of a Catholic popu- 
lation of eight millions there should be twenty millions. 
Murray, in his ‘ History of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the United States,” declines to put the losses into figures 
but gives his approval to an article published in The Irish 
World in 1874, maintaining that eighteen millions ‘* have 
been lost to Catholicity in this Republic!’ This seems to 
us a very wild statement, but we did not suppose that any 
one doubted that the losses have amounted to hundreds of 
thousands at least. 


.... The Nicaragua incident has come to a peaceful end. 
Through the kind offices of the Minister of San Salvador 
Great Britain has withdrawn from the occupation of Co- 
rintoon aguaranty that the indemnity shall be paid within 
fifteen days after the withdrawal. The little Republic of 
San Salvador has acted very energetically in this matter, 
and has accomplished a diplomatic victory which ought to 
have been our own. OurGovernment seems to have been 
very slow to move in the matter, altho we have important 
interests at stake. We lost a splendid opportunity to earn 
the gratitude of Nicaragua, and it is reallya matter of 
humiliation to us that a little and obscure republic in Cen- 
tral America should have beaten us in diplomacy. There 
will be great relief in Nicaragua at the termination of the 
occupation of Corinto, and the people of this country will 
be glad to have the incident end so satisfactorily. Con- 
tinued occupation of Nicaraguan territory by British troops 
might bave given rise to serious complications. The 
thought of interference of a European power by armed 
force in the affairs of any of our American Republics is 
intolerable to our people, who have a strong attachment 
to the Monroe doctrine. 


.... The Christian Advocate has conducted what seems 
to be a fair and impartial investigation as to the truth of 
the claim of the managers of the Keeley Cure, that 95 per 
cent. of all cases treated are cured. It has called upon 
ministers and physicians who have personal knowledge of 
such cases to report upon them. They were asked to certi- 
fy as to those who had been cured and who had remained 
totally abstinent for at least a period of nine months. The 
results as tabulated show that out of a total of 534 cases 
reported, 275 were permanent cures, and 251 relapsed. 
Thirteen of the 251 became insane, 11 died, and 2 com- 
mitted suicide. The cases were reported from no 
fewer than twenty-seven States, besides Canada, and of 
those reporting sixty-eight were ministers and twenty-five 
physicians. The results obtained by our contemporary, 
which deserves the thanks of all interested in the cure of 
drunkenness for its enterprise, show that the cure is 
effectual in more than one-half of the cases, so that setting 
aside some of the excessive claims which have been made 
for it, it is fairly proved that this method of treatment is 
not without beneficent results. 


....The population of this city, according to the police 
Census, which was taken last month, is 1,849,866, which is 
very nearly evenly divided between males and females, 
there being a slight excess of the former. According to 
these figures the increase is 334,515 over the United States 
Census of 1890, and 139,151 above the police Census taken 
the same year, but only 48,877 more than the State Census 
of 1892. Doubtless the State Census, as well as the police 
Census of 1890, was too high. There was an anxiety to 
swell the returns, and there is reason to believe that neither 
of these Censuses was impartial. The police Census of 1890 
was taken with the special purpose of proving the Unite! 
States Census incomplete, and partisanism entered into 
the count. It is of course absurd to suppose that in the 
three years since the State Census was taken there has been 
an increase of less than 48,000. It is more reasonable to 
suppose that the United States Census of 1890 and the pres- 
ent police Census are fairly accurate. This would give an 
increase in a little less than five years of upward of 334,515. 


.... Weare not at all surprised that the trustees of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary have uuanimously declined to 
changeits charter so as to conform to the recommendations 
of the Presbyterian General Assembly. This feeling of reluc- 
tance, which is shared by other seminaries, to give larger con- 
trol to the General Assembly, is not due to a lack of loyalty 
to the Presbyterian Standards or tothe Church. But those 
associated in the management of these seminaries do not 
believe that their efficiency or even their soundness in doc- 
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trine would be promoted by giving a body that varies from 
year to year direct control over them. There is already 
sufficient power residing in the Assembly to keep the cep}. 
naries in line with the wishes of the Church, and the put- 
ting of additional trammels on them would be more likely 
to result in evil than in good. Professor Craig must give 
up prophesying. 


....Germany is now in the heat ofa discussion of the bil] 
to restrain liberty of thought. The Liberal and Radica} 
papers are taking the vote of their readers on the subject 
and sending their united protests to the Reichstag, some 
of these petitions having received from seventy to a hun- 
dred thousand signatures. No such repressive measure hag 
ever been proposed before; and if it becomes a law it may 
be used to limit the freedom of instruction in universities 
as well as to cripple the expression of opinion by news- 
papers. It is not strange,then, that the university professors 
and the students have united in denouncing the meas. 
ure and petitioning that it be rejected. Should it be passed 
it may endanger, as it ought to endanger, the German 
throne ; for it is proposed and urged by the Emperor, who 
began his career almost as a noisy Liberal. 


....The week brings us news that at the last moment 
China has ratified the treaty with Japan, and the war jg 
ended. But that does not end the affair ; for there is stil] 
correspondence going on with Russia. It appears as if 
France and Germany would not back Russia with force . 
but Russia threatens to fight alone, and she will havea 
pretty job of it. Russia has suffered absolutely nothing, 
She has no interest in the matter except her hopes that she 
may grab something later. Very likely Japan will con- 
sent to placate Russia by some unimportant change in the 
conditions, altho we see no evidence that she proposes to 
yield her grasp on Port Arthur. Japan now will have her 
hands full for a while with Formosa, where the Black Flags 
are already in rebellion, and the people have been sum- 
moned to resist the Japanese. 


.-»-A case has occurred in this Christian country very 
much like the sad cases that have occurred in India, in 
which law is called upon to outrage the sanctities of mar- 
riage. Rosa Whiteface, a seventeen-year-old Indian girl in 
the Caddo Indian school in Kansas, has been sold by her 
father to her sister’s husband for fifteen ponies. The In- 
dian who has bought her is sixty-nine years old, and has 
several wives. The principal of the Indian school is at- 
tempting to save her from her fate, and the people are rais- 
ing a subscription to take her to Washington, so that she 
can make a personal appeal to the President. Her father 
is inexorable, and her prospective husband insists upon the 
contract being carried out under Indian law. But that is 
something that our Government should not allow. 


....We have received the following from B. B. Tyler, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Disciples, this city : 

On page 16 of THE INDEPENDENT of May 2d I see that a West- 
ern minister testifies to the profit he derived from the Abraham 
Lincoln issue of THE INDEPENDENT. I wish to add my testimony 
to that of this brother. Lord’s Day evening, April 14th, I gavea 
discourse on The Religious Character of Abraham Lincoln, in 
which the congregation seemed to be well pleased, and I am in- 
vited to repeat the discourse in the Auditorium at Prohibition 
Park, Sunday afternoon, June 9th, prox. I am indebted to your 
special issue of THE INDEPENDENT for the greater part of the 
material used in the address, and the inspiration for this work 
came from the reading of THE INDEPENDENT. 


Yours thankfully, B. B. TYLER. 


....From reading the article on Japanese women in the 
war by Miss Umé Tsuda, noone would suspect that she was 
not born to the use of the English language. But she is a 
Japanese who was sent to this country twenty years ago to 
be educated, and has since devoted herself to teaching as 
head of the English Department in the Peeresses’ School in 
Tokio. She has lately returned to her position after a visit 
of three years to this country, which was spent in study at 
Bryn Mawr College. It is thus Western culture has en- 
tered Japan through its young women as well asits young 
men, 


...-It isa matter of great gratification that the Sultan 
has followed his granting of an Imperial Iradé to the 
American College for Girls at Constantinople by a similar 
favor to Anatolia Colleg+ at Marsovan. It was this col- 
lege which was so bitterly attacked two years ago and 
whose two Professors, Thoumayan and Kayayan, were 
arrested and condemned to death, but afterward permitted 
to gointo exile. This favor shows that the Turkish Gov- 
ernment is coming toa realizing sense of the fact that the 
best friends of order and good government are the very in- 
stitutions that have been regarded so suspiciously in the 
past. 


....-The Legislature of Tennessee has, with not unex- 
pected promptness, ratified the findings of its special com- 
mittee and declared the Democratic candidate, who was 
not elected, Governor of Tennessee for two years. It now 
remains for the decent element of the Democratic Party # 
wait for the opportunity to emphasize its protest at the 
polls against this shameful robbery. 


.-.-Our hearty sympathy goes to the sufferers from the 
terrible tornadoes in Iowa. The saddest fact in it all is 
that so many children were killed in schoolhouses. Per 
haps every schoolhouse in the tornado region ought # 
have its refuge. Help tothe sufferers should be given with 
a generous hand. 

.... The dedication of the Washington Arch, in this city, 
is the conclusion of the admirable work of the committee 
in charge of the Centennial of Washington’s Inauguration 
six years ago. The Arch is universally admired as an orn 
ment to the city, and it was dedicated in the presence of 
the Governor and the Mayor with imposing ceremonies. 


--.-Governor Morton has spoiled the plans of Brookly2 
Republican heelers in vetoing the scandalous Worth 
Charities bill. Public sentiment strongly approves 
act. 
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Heligions Intelligence. 


RELIGION AND PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
CANADA. 


BY M. BOURCHIER SANFORD. 





THE subject of separate schools in Manitoba has caused 
much litigation, and the recent remedial order of the Do- 
minion Government has roused bitter feeling, of which the 
outcome is yet uncertain, in Ontario and Quebec as well as 
in Manitoba. 

In some parts of the Northwest Territories, Roman Cath- 
olics have separate schools which receive State aid and are 
under the general control of a Board of Public Instruction 
appointed by the Council. 

New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island and 
British Columbia have each a free common-school system, 
and sectarian schools receive no aid from the public funds. 
In New Brunswick this result was attained after a sharp 
struggle, marked by rioting and some bloodshed. 

Prior to Confederation in 1867 the Provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec were united. The Protestant mioority in Que- 
bec and the Roman Catholic minority in Ontario had the 
right to separate schools, and were not required to contrib- 
ute to support the schools of the majority. In some parts 
of the Province of Quebec Protestants and Catholics at- 
tend commen schools; but as the schools of the majority 
are usually conducted by the religious orders, the doctrinal 
instruction given practically excludes Protestants. 

In Ontario the feeling against State aid to sectarian 
schools has always been very strong. The Separate School 
Bill for that Province was passed in 1863, and was at that 
time accepted by the Roman Catholic hierarchy as a final 
settlement of the Separate School question. In the conten- 
tion during the ten years preceding the passage of the 
bill, Dr. Ryerson, Chief Superintendent of Education, took 
a prominent part in opposition. He specially objected to 
allowing the State to have anything to do in preparing the 
list of separate school supporters, or with levying and col- 
lecting taxes. The bill of 1863 permitted Roman Catholics 
to decide whether they would become separate school sup- 
porters, and left the State free from the assessment and 
collection of taxes for these schools. By the Act of Con- 
federation this Separate School law became a part of the 
Constitution. 

But after the retirement of Dr. Ryerson the schools were 
placed under the control of a member of the Government, 
entitled Minister of Education. Under the Mowat Gov- 
ernment assessors were given power to put Roman Catho- 
lics down as separate school supporters, thus taking from 
them the right of decision on this question, and munici- 
palities were made the tax gatherers for the separate 
schools. These amendments were strenuously opposed, on 
the ground that they form a direct union between State 
and Church; that they deprive Roman Catholics of the 
right to decide individually whether they will support 
public schools or not; that they give large sums of money 
to separate schools that rightfully belong to public schools; 
and by the system of levying and collecting separate school 
taxes they force Protestants to help to support schools 
which they believe to be inimical to the best interests of 
the country and of liberty. 

The separate schools are under Government inspection, 
and are in general under the same regulations as the pub- 
lic schools. They have, bowever, their own _ histories, 
readers and books of religious instruction. A large num- 

ber of the selections in the Dominion Catholic Readers are 
distinctly connected with their religion. The pupils are 
catechised daily on doctrinal religion by the Brothers and 
Sisters in charge, and special weekly instruction is given 
by priests. The walls are hung with sacred pictures and 
emblems, and figures of the Virgin and saints are conspic- 
uous. While the teachers, except those who are members 
of certain religious orders, are required to comply with the 
regulations for the public schools in order to receive certifi- 
cates, the opinion is prevalent in Ontario that the separate 
schools do not reach the standard of the pubiic schools. 
Some Roman Catholics admit that there has been ground for 
this criticism in the past, but claim that their schools are 
now on an equality with the public schools. It is but fair 
to say that in the separate schools which I have visited 1 
have found the discipline excellent, and the intelligence 
of the pupils—so far as one can judge from hearing a num- 
ber of classes examined on various subjects—not below 
that of the public schools. The Christian Brothers and 
Sisters in charge of these schools were gentle-mannered, 
and very frankly gave any information asked for. Never- 
theless, with some Roman Catholics, and probably all the 
Protestants of Canada, I believe that the influence of sec- 
tarian schools is prejudicial to national unity, and that it 
fosters religious prejudice on both sides. I have discussed 
the subject, in a friendly way, with Roman Catholic priests, 
one of whom said that the most bigoted Catholics he knew 
bad been educated in the public schools. That is an argu- 
ment which works both ways. On the other hand, I have 
met liberal Roman Catholics who had been educated in the 
public schools, and who bad formed lasting friendships 
with their Protestant schoolmates. From the last educa- 
onal report of Ontario, judging from the number of sepa- 
rate school pupils, it appears that a large number of the 
children of Roman Catholics do not attend the sectarian 
schools. The proportion of Roman Catholics to Protestants 


5 Ontirio is about one sixth ; in Quebec, about seven- 
eighths, 


No religious body has any control of the management of 


acl mage schools, The doctrines of no church are taught ; 
een — regulations of the Educational Department, 
ie SC 10018 must be opened with the Lord’s Prayer, and 

Osed with the reading of Scripture and prayer. The ap- 
—— portion of Scripture must be read without com- 
th or explanation. Trustees may order the reading of 

€ Ten Commandments. No pupilis required to take 
part in any religious exercise to which his parents or 
Guardians object, The teacher must allow a short interval, 
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during which the children of Roman Catholics, or of others 
who have expressed objection, may retire, The clergy of 
any denomination, or their authorized representatives, 
have the right to give religious instruction to the pupils of 
their own Church, in each schoolhouse, at least once a 
week, after the hour of closing school in the afternoon. It 
is plain, therefore, that education in the Canadian public 
schools is not godless, tho this stigma has sometimes been 
put upon it by advocates of sectarian schools. 
NEw YORK CITY. 


is 


THE NEW PRESBYTERIAN HOUSE. 


THE following statement, which has been prepared for 
us, appears to present the facts as clearly and briefly as 
possible : . 








Many years ago a piece of property was purchased at the 
corner of Reade and Center Streets, New York, for the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. It was the gift 
of wealthy individuals, and was thought to furnish ample 
accommodation for an indefinite period; as late as 1870 
some surplus room in the lower story was rented fora 
paint shop. With the reunion of the two great branches 
of the Church in 1870 and 1871 three of the Church Boards 
were crowded, with much discomfort, into this inadequate 
structure ; and, as might be expected, it soon became nec- 
essary to look for larger accommodations. Meanwhile the 
Home Mission Board removed for a time to the Stewart 
Building, on the corner of Reade Street and Broadway. 

Tho this pressing need was greatly increased by the 
development of Women’s Auxiliary Boards of Home and 
of Foreign Missions, yet no substantial hope of relief ap- 
peared till 1887, when the late Robert Lenox Kennedy con- 
ceived the plan of securing the Lenox Mansion, at the cor- 
ner of Fifth Avenue and Twelfth Street, for the purpose; 
and the heirs of the late Miss Henrietta Lenox sold to the 
Boards this property at the low figure of $250,000. It was 
paid for with $50,000 left to the Board of Home Missions by 
a legacy of Miss Lenox, $70,000 from the sale of the Foreign 
Board’s property in Centre Street, $50,000 as a gift of Mr. 
Kennedy, and the balance—$80,000—from certain perma- 
nent funds of the two Boards. 

Tho it was believed that this property would supply all 
needs for a very long time, yet no stipulations, either writ- 
ten or oral, were made debarring the Boards from a sale 
or exchange of the house or grounds for another site, 
should such a step seem to be demanded. But the growth 
of the work was phenomenal ; the change of location 
from Ceuter Street drew around the Mission House, in a 
greatly increased volume, the religious life and activity of 
the whole Church. Ere long this place also was found to 
be too strait. Plans began to be discussed for enlargement, 
tho without result, as no plan seemed feasible. The prop- 
erty was scarcely three stories high, and consisted of two 
residences separated by a chapel. Too much land was oc- 
cupied for economy, and, aside from the smaller residence, 
there could be nothing rented for business purposes 
without removing the present structure altogether, and 
building in accordance with those business principles 
which pow govern all such enterprises in a city where the 
value of land has become well-nigh fabulous, 

While this question was pending, the death of Mrs, Rob- 
ert L. Stuart brought to the two Boards legacies of over 
$500,000. It was known tbat Mrs. Stuart had expressed a 
desire that a large part of her gift should be retained as a 
permanent investment, such investments being indispen- 
sable as a basis of credit in times of special need. 

The Boards, therefore, after using $125,000 for their cur- 
rent work applied the balance toward the purchase of the 
property at the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street. In selecting this site they were guided 
by the counsel of the most sagacious business men as well 
as that of the best legal advisers on all questions of law. 

Reports of the purchase and the general plan of the 
enterprise were made by the two Boards to the General 
Assembly of 1893, and these reports, after having been con- 
sidered by two large committees, were adopted by the 
Assembly. 

Supported by this assurance the Boards proceeded with 
the development of their plans pending the time when 
actual possession of the property should be gained. 

Certain criticisms upon the whole movement having 
been published and widely circulated early in 1894, the two 
Boards again reported their action to the General Assem- 
bly, which met at Saratoga, and it was there specially re- 
ferred to the Standing Committees on the work of the two 
Boards in joint sessions, The published criticisms and 
complaints were in the bands of the Assembly. Objec- 
tions to the enterprise were skillfully and persistently pre- 
sented to this joint committee of over forty chosen men. 
Persons most familiar with property questions in New 
York were summoned by telegraph and questioned on 
every aspect of the case, after which the committee, by a 
majority of thirty-seven to three, voted to recommend the 
approval of the enterprise, and this recommendation was 
carried in the Assembly with only four or five dissenting 
voter. 

From that moment the enterprise of the New Mission 
House was no longer an affair of the Boards, it belonged 
to the Presbyterian Church. None but the loosest con- 
struction of the authority of the General Assembly could 
sustain any other view; and it might naturally be expect- 
ed that those who were the stanchest advocates of its 
power and control would be most earnest in support of 
the measure. 

The property was purchased for $670,000, of which $315,000 
came from the Stuart legacy, and $15,000 from the gifts of 
Mr. John S$. Kennedy. In order to carry forward the buil4- 
ing pending the sale of the property at the cornerof Twelfth 
Street, a large loan was secured from a well-known savings 
bank. As to the result notbing has yet appeared to disap- 
point the expectations of those who were most sanguine at 
the beginning. The period of construction is always 4 
trying one in such an enterprise; there is only outgo and 
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apparent loss, and yet many great business firms are sub- 
mitting to just such conditions of delay and seeming dis- 
couragements, and it is through such conditions that they 
achieve success. 

The new building, with many others, lost nearly a month 
from the recent strike of the electrical mechanics ; but, on 


_the other hand, fortunate circumstances have greatly re- 


duced its estimated expense, while at the same time the 
recent estimates of experts place the probable avails of the 
sale of the old property greatly in advauce of the amount 
hoped for when the new movement began. 

On the whole, the Presbyterian Church is to be congratu- 
lated on the foresight which has planned and secured this 
noble structure. It has been pushed forward with aston- 
ishing rapidity and is a magnificent building. It is im- 
posing and yet plain and simple in every part, and seems 
to be absolutely fireproof. It has a very large renting 
capacity and promises, at a time not distant, to house the 
Board free of all expense. 

Judging from the expansion which these three above- 
named mission houses have indicated in the last twenty- 
five years, one would hardly conclude that the Presbyterian 
Church is the effete and moribund affair which some have 
supposed; and if the future is to be like the past, there is 
little reason to suppose that when another twenty-five 
years shall have rolled away the Church will be swamped 
in pessimism or that the structure at Twentieth Street will 
be the desolate abode of the cormorant and the bittern, 
where owls shall dweli and satyrs shall dance. 


~_ 
oa 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 





WHILE the presbyteries have, as a rule, disapproved of 
the Plan of Federal Union of the Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian system, the majority of the classes of 
the Reformed (Dutch) Church have approved of it. 


....Bishop Potter has performed the function of depo- 
sition from the ministry in the Episcopal Church of the 
Rev. W. A. Newbold, late General Secretary of the Ameri- 
cau Church Missionary Society,who was removed from his 
office recently on account of misappropriation of funds of 
the Society. 


.... The discussion and interest in regard to the Reformed 
Church in Spain and Archbishop Plunkett show no sign of 
diminishing. Out of the whole Church in Ireland less than 
170 can be found who dissent from the Archbishop’s action. 
On the other hand only a very small portion of English 
clergymen express opinions in favor of it. 


...» What up-hill work it is to organize congregations in 
Germany separate from the State churches is again seen 
from the recent statistics o& the Free Lutheran Church of 
Saxony. Altho laboring for fully a quarter of a century 
to buildup achurch ona strictly confessional basis inde- 
pendent of the State, the leaders of this movement can re- 
port now a membership of only 2,070 souls scattered over 
perhaps a dozen localities. 


....The Southern Baptist Convention celebrates its jubi- 
lee this year. ‘The first session was held in Augusta, Ga., 
May 8th, 1845. ‘The Boards of Foreign and Domestic Mis- 
sions were appointed, and the first President of the Conven- 
tion was Dr. William Bullein Johnson, of South Carolina. 
Atthe next meeting the Tieasurer of the Foreign Board ac- 
knowledged over $11,000 collected, and the Treasurer of the 
Domestic Board about the same amount. 


.... The annual statement of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union shows that the total receipts for the year 
were $577,842; the debt on April 1st, 1894, was $203,596 ; the 
appropriations were $564,200, making a total of $767,796. 
The debt, thus, is $189,954, a reduction from that of last 
year of $13,642, of which amount $9,374 is from the Gordon 
Memorial Fund. Of the total amount received $331,086 was 
from donations, $77,043 from legacies, and $109,658 from the 
woman’s societies, 


...-A pleasant feature of the recent missionary rally at 
Park Street Church, 1n Boston, was a conference between 
the officers of the American Board and a large number of 
the corporate members, who were present at the meetings. 
While the meeting partook of no official character, the in- 
tercourse proved advantageous in every respect, especially 
in rousing the interest and enthusiasm of the corporate 
members for the work of the Board. 


.... At a recent meeting insupport of the Church Army, 
a Church of England organization somewhat similar to 
the Salvation Army, the Archbishop of Canterbury said 
that the Church had to 4 great extent lost touch with the 
working classes. He attributed this in part to the fact 
that the phraseology used by the educated classes is dif- 
ferent from that of the poorer classes, and urged that a 
number of ‘‘ workingmen, or men belonging to the so-called 
working classes,”’ be chosen to speak to the masses in their 
own language. 


....The full figures of the receipts for the past year of 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society show that 
the contributions were $218,758, an increase over the pre- 
ceding year of $10,210. The legacies amounted to $183,998, 
an increase of $25,299, making a total gain of $35,509. The 
previous year, however, the Society was obliged to sell 
securities to the amount of $32,062. This year that has been 
avoided, the result being that for the present year the re- 
ceipts were $402,757 against $400,310 for the previous year, 
leaving a net gain of only $2,447. The net debt of the So- 
ciety on April 1st, 1894, was $87,987. The present debt is 
$132,140. 


....The financial statement of the Presbyterian Board 
of Foreign Missions for the year endiag April 30th, 1895, 
shows that the total receipts were $866,378 against $841,553 
for the preceding year. The total expenses, including ap- 
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propriations for the fields, Church at Home and Abread, 
etc., were $1,015,757. To this must be added the deficit at 
the beginning of the year, $102,597, making a total liability 
of $1,118,354. Deducting the income there remains a deficit 
of $251,976, which is lessened, however, by a gain of $38,872 
in exchange on silver and by unused appropriations 
amounting to $38,221,so that the real deficit is $174,883. 
There figures are approximate, but there is little probabil- 
ity of any material change, as the accounts are made up 
more accurately. 


----At a meeting of the directors of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, May 3d, at which nearly all of the forty 
members of the Board were present, the following resclu- 
tion was adopted with no dissenting voice : 


** Resolved, That the Board of Directors of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary recognizes with pleasure the close relations 
which this seminary must under its constitution and charter sus- 
tain toward the General Assembly, relations which the seminary 
desires to maintain in their full integrity as to teachings in all 
other particulars, and yet, while regretting the necessity of de- 
cliniag any request of the General Assembly, we must say in re- 
ply to the proposals of the General Assembly that we do not think 
it expedient to make the changes in our charter proposed by the 
General Assembly.” 


....Tbhe annual meeting of Lane Theological Seminary 
was held at Cincinnati, May 2d. All the twenty-one trustees, 
except Matthew Addy, Esq., and Geo. H. Fullerton, D D., 
were present. Dr. Geo M. Maxwell, who has been presi- 
dent for many years, was succeeded by the Hon. Emerson 
E. White, the senior vice president. Four gentlemen were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Board. Messrs. Davies, of 
Dayton; Norton, of Cincinnati; Hanna, of Indianapolis, 
aud Perkiaos, of Cleveland. The proposition of the General 
Assembly that a new charter be obtained which should 
put the seminary directly under the control of the General 
Assembly, was rejected on legal grounds, tho the seg- 
gestion that the professors should be only Preshyterian 
nmivisters in good and regular standing, was accepted. Pro- 
fessor E. D. Morris, the senior professor, in accordance with 
his previously expressed purpose, tendered his resignation, 
and a committee, consisting of Drs. W. KE. Moore, A. B. 
Riggs. Geo. H. Fullerton and W. O. Thompson, and the 
Hon. K. E. White were appointed a committee to select a 
successor. 


....Dr. L. W. Munhall and Professor Birch have been 
conducting a series of revival services in Saginaw, Mich. 
They directed their first efforts to the West Side and held 
meetings for three weeks; then followed a two weeks’ 
union meeting on the East Side. Preparations fer their 
coming had been made by holding a union prayer-meeting 
for several weeks, and when the work commenced the 
church members were eager to take hold. Dr. Munhall’s 
sermon on the Bible was especially powerful and effective, 
and his sympathy with men who had suffered under temp 
tation and untoward circumstances drew them to him 
most cordially. The evening meetings were, as usual, gen- 
eral in their character, but the afternoon addresses to 
Christians especially seeking to arouse their interest in the 
Bible and Bible study, were very attractive; and it was be 
lieved that from them came the greatest element of per- 
manency in the work. In the two meetings not less than 
1,000 people confessed Christ; but they represented only a 
portion of the good that was done. The pastors of the 
churches all felt that it would be a good thing if these 
evangelists could be with them for a time every yeur. 


.... We have received from the Misses Leitch in Ceylon a 
sheet showing the way in which Swami Vivekananda is 
regarded by prominent natives of India and Ceylon. A na- 
tive proctor in the district court at Jaffna expressed his 
admiration for the ‘‘ tolerant forebearance and compassion 
of the people of the civilized West,” which gave Swami an 
opportunity to win popularity by charging the missionaries 
with exaggeration and misrepresentation. He says that it 
is preposterous on his part to attempt to close in this 
fashion the eyes and ears of the intelligent people of the far 
West. Several of the statements made here in this country 
are taken up and refuted in the most positive manner, 
showing how the missionaries through their general phil- 
anthropic and medical work had initiated certainly all 
that has been done for the physical relief of the people, and 
claims that no “‘ truthful and candid Hindu, who has per- 
sonal experience with the missionaries and knows their 
lives and work, will dare to deny the holiness of their pur- 
pose, the truth and candor of their words and the constancy 
of their efforts.”” Hesays that the verdict of the renowned 
sons of India is against those who still persist in charging 
missionaries with exaggerations and misrepresentation. 
Thereare a number of quotations from Babu Keshub Chun- 
der Sen, Ram Mohun Roy, B.C. Mozoomdar, B. M. Mala- 
bari and Ram Chandra Bose, as well as from a number of 
books and periodicals directly contradicting Vivekanan- 
da’s statements. 


....The presbyteries of the United Presbyterian Church 
have answered the overture with reference to a larger 
measure of control over them by the General Assembly. 
It is stated that the answers indicate a desire for some 
measure of control by the Assembly. The overture sent 
down by the General Assembly submitted two questions: 
(1) Shall the General Assembly have the veto power in the 
election of professors in our theological seminaries? (2) 
Shall the General Assembly have the power to remove a 
professor for unsoundness in the faith? It is not indicated 
precisely what the action of the presbyteries is. Probably 
they have favored the proposition involved in the first 
question. The United Presbyterian says: 


“The discussion has been conducted in good spirit and with 
ability. - Itis agreed by all that these institutions should 
be, as they always bave been, under direct Church contro}, and 
also that there shouid be a closer relation between them and the 
Assembly than has been the fact.” 


It says that some hold that the Assembly has already all 
the power that it needs ; others, that the proper bodies to 
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exercise control are the synods, and that if changes are 
desired the General Assembly should negotiate for them 
through the synods. The Christian Instructor says there 
“need be no difficulty in making such an adjustment as 
that the seminaries shall be, in property and in every other 
way, legally and really in subordination to the Church, for 
whose interest alone they exist.” 


.... Theosophy seems to have obtained a large number of 
adherents in the United States. According to the Census 
report of 1890 there were 695 members of the Society at that 
time. Since then that number has been greatly multi- 
plied. At the meeting of the Society in convention last 
week at Boston it was decided to separate from the Kuro- 
pean and Asiatic Theosophists. W.G. Judge was made 
president with great enthusiasm. Everybody knows that 
serious charges have been made against Mr. Judge by 
Annie Besant, of the English Theosophists and others. 
Mrs, Besant says of the secession of the American Theo-o- 
phists that it was the only way for Mr. Judge to ‘‘ avoid 
expulsion,” and she adds: 


* We have enough members left in America to maintain the 
branch so that the society will continue unchanged, simply get- 
ting rid of those who support Mr. Judge.” 


According to this, there will be two distinct and antago- 
nistic branches of Theosophists in the United States, At 
the Boston meeting a new constitution was brought for- 
ward, discussed and adopted. The Constitution states 
that the aim of the Society is the forming of a nucleus of 
universal brotherhood and the study of ancient and mod- 
ern religions and occult sciences avd philosophies, as also 
the psychical powers latent in man. Provision is made for 
a convention consisting of delegates elected from affiliated 
branches. And to emphasize the confidence of the dele- 
gates in Mr. Judge it was provided that he shall be presi- 
ident for his natural life, and he is given power to appoint 
his successor. All the other officers are to be elected an- 
nually. 


...»The sixty-seventh annual report of the American 
Seaman’s Friend Society just presented, shows that during 
the year the cash receipts from all sources amounted to 
$31,134, while the disbursements were $31,439. The Society 
has bad chaplains and missionaries laboring in Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden ; at Hambury, Autwerp, Genoa and 
Naples ; in the Madeira Islands; Barbadoes; at Bombay 
and Karachi, India; at Yokohama, Japan; Valparaiso, 
Chile; Rio de Janeiro, Brazil: Montevideo, Uruguay ; 
Buenos Ayres and Rosario, Argentine Republic: in New 
York, Brooklyn Navy Yard, Norfolk, Wilmington,Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, Pensacola, New Orleans: in Astoria 
and Portland, Ore.; in Seattle, Tacoma and Port Towasend, 
Wash, One prominent feature of the work has been its 
system of loan libraries. During the year it has sent out 359, 
of which 136 were new and 223 were refitted and reshipped. 
They contained a total number of volumes of 15,537, of 
which 5,848 were new; and they reached during the year 
4,173 seaman. Special attention has been paid to the 
United States naval vessels and hospitals, and also to the 
stations of the life-saving service. In these latter there are 
151 libraries with 5,686 volumes. ‘The New York Sailors’ 
Home has during the past year accommodated 1,165 board- 
ers, The work done among them has been successful and 
advantageous in great degree, not only from the daily 
family worship but from occasional social entertainments. 
The thanks of the Society are tendered to the American 
Bible Society, the American Tract Society and other pub- 
lishing houses for books, and to hospitals for gratuitous 
treatment of sick seamen; also to the different transporta- 
tion companies for sending disabled seamen to their 
homes. 








Missions. 
SELF-SUPPORT OF NATIVE CHURCHES. 


AT the Conference of Representatives of Foreign Mission 
Boards and Societies in this Country and Canada, held in 
this city in January, 1894, a committee was appointed to 
investigate the subject of self-supporting native churches. 
That committee reported at the last conference in February; 
but as its report could not be complete it was continued 
for the purpose of pressing the suoject udonu the attention 
not. only of the missionary societies but of the native 
churches. The committee has recently issued a circular 
letter to the native churches under the care of the different 
missionary societies represented at its confereace. After 
referring to the report presented in February it expresses 
the most cordial interest in and sympathy with those 
churches in their trials and difficulties, and declares its 
purpose to seek for them the best things that the churches in 
this country have for themselves. The best thing it defines 
us the institution of Christ’s Church as the instrument for 
the preservation, defense and dissemination of the Gospel. 
Hence it is the distinct aim of all the societies to planta na- 
tive church, drawing its material support entirely from the 
native commubity, to be ministered to by a native pasto 
rate, and to be self-supporting, self-governing and self- 
propagating. Three reasons for this action are set forth. 

1. It is for the sake of the churches themselves. Their 
own spiritual strength and growth in grace will depend 
largely, itis believed, upon their efforts and liberality in 
supporting their own churches, each member bearing his 
part according to his ability, and upon their having pas- 
tors, evangelists and teachers of their own, sympathizing 
with them, understanding them and responsible to them 
alone, and not to the people of a foreign country. It is im- 
possible for the boards, year after year, to devote money to 
the continued support of churches which should be able to 
walk alone, and they feel it theirduty, more and more, to 
withdraw from responsibility for established work to a re- 
lation of simple co-operation in Church extension and edu- 
cation. In this connection the belief is expressed that the 
former unchristian worship entailed far heavier burdens 
than any that would be made necessary by the full support 
of the Gospel] and the Church, 
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2. This is desired not only for the sake of the churches 
aod their own growth, but for the sake of those about 
them, yet in ignorance of Christ and his salvation, known 
by these church members as foreigners do not and cannot 
know them; bound up with them as foreigners are not : 
amenable to influences from them as they are not to influ. 
ences from persons coming from abroad. So long, how- 
ever, as the native churches depend upon foreign support 
their worship will have a foreign appearance and be re- 
garded as outside of their own life. This impression can be 
removed only by the native churches themselves assuming 
a position of independence of the support and direction of 
the foreign boards, 

3. Entirely apart from the churches themselves and 
those immediately serving them lie great sections stil] 
unreached at all. In order to supply these with the Gospel 
all that Christendom can give will be needed, and the gifts 
of Christian lands ought to be set free from Jands that 
have already knowledge of the Gospel that they may reach 
new and destitute fields. To accomplish this there must 
be, first, self sacrifice on the part of the native churches so 
as to relieve mission funds that come to their aid: and, 
secondly, there must be giving on their part, assisting 
these larger operations, so that the blessing that bas come 
to them may be passed on to others. 

The Jetter closes with a reference to the experience that 
has been realized in this respect on the part of all churches 
in our own land. Those which have thriven best are those 
which have denied themselves most for the sake of others, 
The letter is signed by representatives of the American 
Board, the American Baptist Missionary Union, the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Missionary Society, the Presbyterian 
Board and the Reformed (Dutch) Board, 








Diblical Research. 
NEW THEORY ON THE TEXT OF ACTS. 


AMONG recent discussions of New Testament textual 
problems none has attracted the attention given to the re- 
searches of Fr. Blass, of Halle, who is not a theologian 
but a philologian. Of bis couclusions so good an authority 
as the Syriac New Testament scholar, Dr. Nestle, of Ulin, 
in the Christliche Welt, of Leipsic, No, 13, declares that if 
they turn out to be correct (as Nestle himself is convinced 
they are), “then everything which modern theology, espe- 
cially since Baur, has been teaching concerning the third 
Gospel and the Acts, must be learned overagain.” Blass’s 
work consists in a careful investigation of the strange read- 
ing in the textof the Acts in the Cordex Bezie,on the ground 
of which he maintains that this text, which varies so much 
from the current text in other old codices, represents the 
first and original form of the Acts, while the other manu- 
scripts of the New Testament contain the book in its final 
and finished form as it was sent to Theophilus; and that 
hoth texts are from one hand, and that one hand is Luke’s. 

The Codex Bez, otherwise called Codex Cantabrigiensis, 
is one of the most famous, and, at the same time, one of 
the most enigmatical sources for the critical apparatus of 
the New Testament. Calvin’s successor at Geneva, Theo- 
dore de Beza (1519-1605), in 1581 presented this document to 
the University of Cambridge, and in the letter accompapy- 
ing the gift drew attention to the fact that this Codex, 
dating from the sixth century, and originally belonging tu 
the cloister of the Church Father, Irenweu<, at Lyons, con- 
tains some extraordinary readings in the Gospel of Luke, 
and suggested that, in order to avoid offense, it would be 
better not to publish this text. Since that time theologi- 
ans have steadily been working on this unique text, yet 
without dj-covering a satisfactory solution of its problems 
and perplexities. It appeared that not only the third Gos- 
pel, but still more its continuation, the Acts, exhibited a 
set of strange readings that seemed to defy asolution. A 
number of scholars attempted an explanation on the 
ground that the Greek text was modified on the basis of 
Latin readings; others thought of an influence exercised 
by Syriac models. Blass’s explanation is entirely new ; and 
while it has not won the approbation of scholarsin general | 
it certainly has of a number, and among these several of 
authority. 

The variants of the New Testament Codices are of three 
kinds, viz.: omissions, additions and changes. Asa rule 
these can be explained as the production of later copyists 
or correctors. Not soin the case of the Acts text in the 
Codex Bezxw. These, it is now claimed, can be explained 
only if we see in this text an earlier recension made by the 
author or the book of Acts as we have it in its canonical 
form. 

An example or two will show the line of argument. 
Chap. 19, 9: we are told that after the Cbristians had sep- 
arated from the Jews at Ephesus under Paul’s leadership, 
they met daily in the room ofa philosopher, Tyrannos. Ia 
the Codex Bezi the additional words are found, “ from 
the fifth tothe tenth hour”; i.e.,from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M., the 
hours when sucha room would not be used and could be 
hired forasmallsum. An addition of this kind could not 
possibly have been made by a later writer. No imaginary 
reason could be assigned for sucha claim. The natural 
explanation would be that this expression was in the oriz- 
inal draft of Acts, but was omitted in the final revision. 
Again in 12: 12,in ordinary text, reads: ‘‘ And they went 
out and passed through oue street.” The Codex Bez has, 
also: ‘They ascended the seven steps ” (with an article). 
No person in after years would have known that the prisou 
stairs in Jerusalem had seven steps, or would have thought 
of making this addition. It is evidently an omission from 
the original draft. Again in verse 17, after the words 
“ beckoning unto them with the hand to hold their peace,” 
the Codex Bezw reads in addition “and heentered,” which 
rounds off the sentence. Again in 10; 23 8qq., this Codex 
reads: ‘‘ And when Peter came near to Cas-area, one of his 
companions ran on ahead and announced that he was com- 
ing. But Cornelius sprang up and went out to meet bim,and 
fell down at his feet aud worshiped him. But Peter th 
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him up with the words, What art thou doing? I, too, am 
amap. And he entered and found there a large assembly, 
and said unto them, Ye know full well,” etc. Both Blass 
and Nestle claim that these differences can be explained 
only on the ground of the new theory. Again, an old tra- 
dition reports that Luke was a Syrian from Antiochi. 
Whence comes this report? Beza’s text reads (11: 27): 
‘Prophets came from Antiochi, and there was great joy, 
and we were together.” Here, then, itis thought is the first 
indication of the ‘‘ We” source in the Acts. In 16: 10 the 
reading is: “* And when he awakened, he told us of the 
vision, and we understood that the Lord had called us to 
bring the gospel to those in Macedonia.” Blass claims that 
when Luke speaks in the first person he does so because he 
himself was present and saw and heard what he reports ; 
when be speaks in the third person be may or may uot 
have been present. Other peculiar passages in the Beza 
text that can be explained on this theory are 12: 12; 3: 14; 
5: 31, and others. 

Nestle writes very enthusiastically of this new theory of 
Blass, and it has recelved a very respectable hearing on the 
part of ot hers. Nestle himself draws attention to the fact 
that a non-theologian, Astruc, laid the foundation for the 
whole modern Pentateuchbal theory and the resultant re- 
construct'on of Old Testament religious history ; and also 
that a lady bad discovered the new Syriac gospel text on 
Mt. Sinai; ard is inclined to think that the discovery of 
the key to the Bezaw text of the Acts by a pon-theologian 
may prove an event of equal importance for biblical litera- 
ture. 


Che Sunday-Schoot. 
LESSON FOR MAY 19TH. 


JESUS BEFORE PILATE.—MARK 15: 1-15, 


GoLDEN ‘TEXT:—‘‘ But Jesus yet answered nothing; so 
that Pilate marveled.”—MARK 15: 5, 

Notg.—" In the morning.’’—This was the formal consul- 
tation of the Sanhedrim, as the previous meeting had been 
irregular (being held at night) under their law. They met 
to ratify lewally, and carry out what had been decided on 
at an irregular meeting.———** Bound Jesus.””"——He had 
been unbound some time during the trial, perhaps for the 
Jewish scourging ———‘ Delivered him to Pilate.’’—Be- 
cause only the Roman Governor could inflict death.-—— 
‘Art thou the King of the Jews?’—It seems that the 
charge on which they delivered bim to Pilate was a differ- 
ent one from that on which he had been condemned by 
them, which was blasphemy. But this was not a recog- 
nized Roman crime, and so another one, that of sedition, 
bad to be invented. It was monstrous that this Sanhe- 
drim, every one of whose members regarded sedition as pa- 
triotism, should have been willing to make this their pre- 
text.———"‘ Thou sayest.”—Jesus freely acknowledged it, 
and ina mote private interview with Pilate, described by 
another evangelist, had told him that his kingdom was 
not of this world, but of truth, and that bis servants did 
not fight, so that Pilate had no reason to fear him. Hav- 
ing said this he did not need to answer to frivolous accusa- 
tions. —-—“* Release one prisoner.’”’—This has been a fre- 
quent practice of rulers on great popular occasions,—-— 
* Baurabbas,” * insurrection,”’—One of the very numerous 
insurrections such as tbe real pretenders to royal authority 
raised,thesort that this Sanhedrim would have Pilate believe 
Jesus was. **Release unto you the King of the Jews?” 
—So called in scorn, ** For envy.”’—Hatred arising out 
of hisdenunciations of their hypocrisy.” “Stirred up 
the multitude.’—Some of whom were kindly disposed to 
Jesus. Doubtless they pointed out that they could hope 
for nothing in the way of rebellion from Jesus, only from 
men like Barabbas. Their real sympathy was with the in- 
surrectionist. - “Whom ye cal! the Kiny.”—They had 

not so called him, and this was a taunt.- “ Crucify 
him "—Not the proper punishment for blasphemy, which 

was stoning, but the proper one tor sedition. ‘What 
evil hath he done ?””—He had done no sedition, had killed 
nobody, and Pilate well kcewit. Meanwhile, his wife had 
warned him against this act of injustice, and Herod, King 
of Galilee, who happened at this time to bein Jerusalem, 
had sent back work that Jesus was not at all acriminal, and 
probably Herod was well acquainted with his career and 
reputation ‘*Oried out exceedingly.’’—So that there 
was some danger of a popular tumult, not to say of charges 
of disloyalty being sent to Rome. Indeed, they told him 
plainly that if he released this pretender he was no friend 
of Casar,and some time after they did bring charges 
against Pilate on which he was removed and banished ; 

60 that be wanted to please them. ** Scourged him,’ — 

A much more cruel scourging than Jewish law allowed, 

with whips having iron knobs on the lashes, and any num- 

ber of strokes being allowed instead of forty. 

Instruction.—The Sanhedrim did a bad thing lawfully 
when they waited till daylight before condemning Jesus. 
It does not save a bad action when it is within law. A 
man may lawfully keep a saloon, tho it may be a sin. So 
4&man may cheat his creditors and keep within law ; but 
he is no better for making the law his partner in crime ; 
rather he is worse. 

_The Sanhedrim represented the Church and Pilate the 

State, They ought to go hand iu hand for good, and when 

they unite for evil we may say that the end is ueur at hand 

for both, as was the case now. Very soon Titus destroyed 

Jerusalem, 

Before Pilate, when the words were death to him, our 
Lord answered for all time the question what were his 
Claims. No one cau further say that he did not regard 
himself as the Messiah, the King of the Jews. 

Patience, infinite patience under attack and abuse is ob- 
‘erved in the conduct of Christ, He listened in silence 
without getting angry to the most vicious charges. How 
Patient can we be in similar cases, when we are misjudged, 
48 We all are sometimes ? 


Meg are likely to bate those who expose their crimes. So 


























THE INDEPENDENT. 


these Jews hated Jesus, but preferred to him a murderer. 
It is a great grace which we should try to cultivate, to be 
grateful to those who tell us our faults and not dislike 
them. Even if they are hostile to us, they really do us a 
great favor, tho they do not mean it, in making us see our 
errors ; much more should we be grateful to those who love 
us, as Jesus loved Jerusalem, if they tell us our faults, and 
thank them and try to amend. 

That multitude, unthinking, foolish, was easily influ- 
enced by the leaders to ask Barabbas rather than Jesus. 
Here is the advantage of popular education and moral 
training, so that each can judge for himself what is right. 
Such popular education, secular and moral, is the only safe 
ground for popular suffrage. The multitude may be very 
foolish and cruel if badly led by demagogs. 

Each of us must answer for himself the question, what 
we will do with Jesus. Is he our King? Will we serve 
and obey him, or do we join those who crucify him ? 

Pilate knew better than to crucify Jesus. He knew it 
was wrong. He killed Jesus just because he feared for 
himself if he let him go. He sacrificed Jesus to bis own 
selfish fears. He was a selfish, if not a weak man. The 
courage to do right even tho the heavens fall, is the chief 
merit in a ruler. 


Charities. 


CULTIVATION OF VACANT CITY LOTS BY THE 
UNEMPLOYED POOR. 


” BY MICHAEL A, MIKKELSEN, 


RELIEF to the unemployed poor, if founded on scientific 
principles, ha; for its object to provide some simple form 
of productive employment which shall not come into com- 
petition with self-sustaining labor. The chief problem has 
been todiscover some mode of furnishing such employment 
on a large scale without large capital. This problem ap- 
pears to have been solved in a measure by the utilization 
of unimproved city land for agriculture. Such land is 
commonly held for speculative purposes, and owners are 
usually willing to place it for a period at the disposal of 
responsible parties for the use of charity, either gratui- 
tously or in return for the mere payment of taxes. The 
chief value of agricultural products is derived from labor. 
Land being provided, little capital is required to set the 
poor at work; and the products of their industry are chiefly, 
if not wholly, consumed by themselves. This plan of poor 
relief was first tried last year at Detroit, Mich., and ap- 
pears to have originated with Mayor H. 8. Pingree. 

When the question of how to care for the unemployed 
assumed a pressiog character at Detroit last year, Mayor 
Pingieee appointed a committee tu carry out his plan of 
poor relief. The chairmanship was given to Capt, Corne- 
lius Gardner, of the United States Army, who was spe- 
cially fitted for the position on account of his experience 
in the management of army gardens. ‘he committee ob- 
tained the loan of about 450 acres in the outskirts of the 
city (say 7,000 city lots), which, after being plowed and 
harrowed, were staked off into plots of from one-quarter 
to one-half acre each, and distributed among 945 families. 
The planting did not begin before the middle of June. 
Seed potatoes, beans and other seeds were furnished gratu- 
itously to the very destitute. The crops were planted, cul 
tivated and harvested by the people themselves under the 
supervision of the committee. Large quantities of beans, 
turnips and other vegetables were raised. It was estimated 
that the potato crop yielded 14,175 bushels. The total value 
of the crops was estimated at from $12,000 to $14,000, while 
the cost to the committee, including purchase of imple- 
ments, was $3.600, which sum was mude up by subscrip- 
tion. It was found that most of the plots were well taken 
care of, and practically no loss was sustained from petty 
thieving. A more complete account of the experiment 
may be fonnd in Mayor Pingree’s annual Message to the 
Common Council, delivered January 8th, 1895, and in a 
pamphlet published by the United States Department of 
Agriculture under date of March 5th, 1895. 

The signal success of Mayor Pingree’s plan of poor relief, 
which, by the way, attracted widespread attention, has in- 
duced the Conference of Charities of the City of New York 
to try the plan here. A committee of ten members was ap- 
pointed recently (March 10th) to carry out the project 
under the auspices of the Association for the Improvement 
of the Condition of the Poor. Theoflicers of the committee 
are R. Fulton Cutting, Chairman; Jacob H. Schiff (27 Pine 
Street), Treasurer; and Wm. H. Tolman, Secretary. All 
the members are connected with the philanthropic organi- 
zations concerned. The headquarters of the committee 
are at the central offices of the Association for the Improve- 
ment of the Condition of the Poor, in the United Charities 
Building, 105 Kast Twenty second Street. 

The committee has experienced no difficulty in obtaining 
land. From Mr. Wm. Steinway alone it has obtained the 
use of 300 acres, consisting of three separate parcels, in 
Long Island City. The Ravenswood property of about 800 
city lots, is fifteen minutes’ walk from the Thirty-fourth 
Street Ferry ; the Lowry farm of 1,600 lots, forty minutes’ 
walk from the same ferry, and the Wilson farm of 600 lots, 
twenty minutes’ walk from the Ninety-second Street Ferry. 
Part of the land has already been plowed and harrowed at 
the expense of the committee, and staked off into balf-acre 
plots. Some forty plots have been distributed in the Rav- 
enswood property, and applications are becoming daily 
more numerous, The planting of the crops, chiefly pota- 
toes, but also cabbages, turnips, peas, beans, lettuce, rad- 
ishes, beat-, etc., is going ou briskly under the instruction 
and supervision of Mr. J. W. Kjelgaard, a practical 
farmer, and tbree assistants. Comparatively few of the 
plot holders understand farming, and barely a half-dozen 
are familiar with the mysteries of the intensive system in- 
troduced by Mr. Kjelgaard. It is, of course, too early to 
predict the returns which the cultivators will receive from 
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their land. Nor is it possible as yet to estimate the num- 
ber of the able-bodied poor that will avail themselves of 
the opportunity for self-help offered by the committee. 
The applicants so far accepted are mostly foreigners, prin- 
cipally Germans. 

The applicant is required to show a certificate of good 
character from some responsible person, society or church, 
An application blank containing a set of questions, the 
answers to which will, when tabulated, form a valuable 
sociological record, is furnished by the committee. If the 
applicant is accepted, he is assigned a plot as convenient to 
his home as practicable, his name is inscribed on the 
boundary stake of his plot, and he is supplied by the super- 
intendent with seed, fertilizer and a hoe, for all of which 
he is expected to pay the cost price either on delivery or at 
his earliest convenience. The committee estimates that 
an indefinite number of families can thus be made self-sus- 
taining at a cost of less than fifteen dollars each, the as- 
sistance being reudered, when possible, in the form of a 
loan. No objection is made to the plot holder obtaining 
employment elsewhere so long as his crop is properly cared 
for. 

If the plan of cultivatfog vacant city lots proves success 
ful in New York and on the scale contemplated by the 
committee, its importance to the city can hardly de over- 
estimated. The relief is given not in the form of charity in 
the specific sense of the word, but in the form of a loan 
which will enable the recipient to obtain his own living by 
the exercise of industry and frugality. He will suffer no 
injury to his self-respect. On the contrary, he will receive 
a valuable lesson in self-help; and, what is of equal im- 
portance, he will discover that an independent living can 
be had from a small patch of land, and will be taught scien 
tific and economical methods of agriculture. 

The result of a successful outcome of the experiment 
would be that many of the inhabitants of the city’s over 
crowded tenements would be encouraged to rent or pur- 
chase Jand in the country—a consummation which the 
committee is looking forward to, The experiment wilt), 
therefore, be watched with a wreat deal of interest. 

MONTCLaIn, N. J 





Ministerial Vegister. 


BAPTIST. 
BERRY, Frepb, Pullman, Chicago, U., resigns. 


Sune. HEMAN, Milwaukee, Wis., accepts call to 
ville, O. 


DAVIS, T. C., New Britain, Penn., resigns. 

HASKELL, 8. H., Lansing and Groton., N. Y., resigns. 
McKIBBEN, W. K., Tiffin, O., resigns. 

MENTZER, W. H., Wyoming, Penn., resigns. 

— 5 E. T. Groton Heights, Conn., called to St. John, 


Paines- 


STURGIS, C. G., Ambrose, O., resigns. 
TOLSON, G. M., Crisfield, Md., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
ALAse FRANK H., Atchison, Kan., called to Albuquerque, 


BELL, Tuomas J., ord. April 26th, Selma, Ala. 

BROWN J. FLercuer, Los Angeles, Cal., resigns. 

CRATHERN, Cuas. F. H., Charlestown, Mass., resigns. 

CR Canna C., Chicago, LL, accepts call to Owosso, 
on, 


CUTLER, CALvun, Auburndale, Mass., resigns. 
DINGWELL, James, Rockville, Conn., resigns. 
DRAKE, Gero. B., Wardsboro, South, Vt., resigns. 


DURYEA, Josern T., Omaha, Neb., accepts call to First Re- 
formed ch., Brooklyn (EK. D.), N.Y. 


HALL, Geore@e &., San Diego, Cal., resigns. 
INGALLS, EpMmonp C., Brookfield. Mass., resigns. 


JESSEPH, LEONARD E., Colville, accepts call to Presbyterian 
ch., Fairfield, Wash. 


PENMAN, JouNsS., inst. April 24th, Bangor, Me. 

SECCOMBE, Caarues H., ord. April 25th, Chicago, Ill. 

nae es ra Jno. J., Custer City, accepts call to Perry Center, 
| a # 


TEMPLE, Wa. H. G., 8. Boston, Mass., called to Seattle, Wash. 
LUTHERAN, 


BICKEL, 8. J., Wilmington, Del., resigns. 
FUNKEY, W.J., Berrien Springs, Mich., resigns. 
SHINDLE, H. C., New Chester, Penn., resigns. 
STAHLMAN, D. B., North Lima, 0., accepts call to Prospect, 
Penn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BESCHOFF, J. W., Upper Lehigh, called to Hammondsport, 
"enn. 
HILL, E. P., Freeport, Ill., called to Portland, Ore. 
HUNTING, Geo. H., Flint, called to Marshall, Mich. 
JONES, J. L., Guilford Center, resigns. 
LEDYARD, E. D., inst. April2Ist, Danville, Ky. 
TAIT, W. W., Gladstone, Mich., resigns. 
TORBET, ALBERT, Jonesville, Mich., resigns. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

ALLEN, A., Sedalia, Mo., accepts call to Springfield, [l}. 
BAILEY, M. K., Torrington, Conn., resigns. 
BEECHER, F. W., Sodus, accepts call to Angelica, N. Y. © 
DUNHAM, F. B., Chicago, I1)., died April 21st, aged 51. 
FULLER, 11. R., Syracuse, accepts call to New York City. 
LADD, H. M., Norwood, acceptscall to Rutherford, N. J. 
LLOYD, F. E. J., Bloomington, IILI., accepts call to Hamilton, O. 
MOORE, 8. B., Taunton, Mass., resigns. 
THOMPSON, A. C., ord. April 25th, Fredericksburg, Va. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 
CONNER, R. E., Univ., inst. May 3d, Waltham, Mass. 
DINGER, F. W., Meth., Baltimore, Md., died April 26th, aged 73. 
JASPER, O. H,, Meth., Tilton, N. H., died April 25th. 


JOHNSON. A. 8,, Cumb. Presb., Harrison, Ark., accepts call to 
Albany, O. * 


LEAVITT, JAmes, Meth., Effington, Ill., died April 28th. 

MARTIN, Wua., G., United Presb., Jersey City, N. J., accepts call 
to Grove City, Penn. 

ROSE, J. S., Meth., Detroit, Mich., died April 26th. 


— R. R., Unit., Washington, accepts call to Brockton, 
Mass. 


STORY, ALEXANDER, United Presb., Pepacton, N. Y., died April 
22d, aged 75 

SWEET, 8S. S., Meth., Macon, Ga., died April 23d. 

TERRILL, J. G., Free Meth., New York City, N. Y., died 
April 23d. 


TUTTLE, E. A., Meth., Canastota, accepts call to Cong, ch, 
Munnsville, N. Y- 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of * Books of the Week” will he 
considered by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all vol- 
umes received. The interests of our readers will guide us in the 
selection of works for further notice. 


THE CESNOLA POTTERY FROM CYPRUS.* 


THE first volume of this magnificent work, consisting 
of five parts, each with thirty plates and accompanying 
descriptive text, appeared in 1885. It was devoted 
wholly to sculpture in marble and other stone, including 
human figures and architectural ornaments. The mate- 
rial there given has already been very freely used by 
writers on ancient art. Perrot and Chipiez’s “‘ History of 
Art in Cyprus” is filled with illustrations taken from the 
Cesnola Collection, without which it would lose its most 
important attractions. The same may be said of other 
works on Cypriote art, not excepting that remarkable 
hodgepodge given us by Ohnefalsch Richter. 

After nine years another volume has been issued by 
General Di Cesnola and the Metropolitan Museum, also 
containing one hundred and fifty large plates,in five parts, 
with 1,110 figured objects. This volume is entirely given 
to pottery from various parts of Cyprus, some of it of an 
antiquity that may be 2000 B.c., while other objects 
come down to a middle or late Greek period. Of some 
styles in which the Museum is very rich, but a small 
proportion of the vases or other objects could be selected 
for the photogravure or the colored lithograph, and 
many are omitted that one would be glad to see, if the 
world were large enough to contain all the plates that 
might be made; but no fault can reasonably be found 
with the selection. The most important are all included, 
and the artistic work is excellently done, while the de- 
scriptions are sufficiently full and accurate, altho they 
enter very slightly, if at all, upon the critical task of 
assigning dates and making comparisons with similar or 
different pottery found elsewhere. This critical task 
is left to Dr. Murray, the learned Keeper of the Greek 
antiquities in the British Museum, who supplies a very 
valuable Introduction. 

The interest in all this pottery is rather archeological 
than purely artistic. While some beautiful earthenware 
objects are found in Cyprus, including Tanagra figur- 
ines, their main claim for study is in their elucidation of 
the early history of the art of pottery, or in the informa- 
tion they give by their decorations and representations 
of the human figure, of the worship, habits and dress of 
the people of their age. 

An immense interest has been developed in the study 
of ancient pottery since the discoveries inaugurated by 
Schliemann and then prosecuted so fruitfully by 
Cesnola. 

The potters’ art appears t> be of an extremely early 
origin, but of much later development than that of the 
engraver. We have admirably engraved Oriental gems 
that are earlier than 3000 B C.; but it did not seem worth 
while to put such careful labor on clay. The earliest 

gures in pottery, according to Dr. Murray, are certainly 
very rude, flat representations of a goddess with hands 
on her breasts, which look as if they were copied from 
carvings on one side of a board. M. Heuzey thinks that 
the position of the hands represents grief, and that these 
are figures of a goddess of the grave, made to accompany 
the dead. But this is the standard representation of the 
naked Ishtar of a Babylonian period of the extremest 
antiquity, and always familiar all over the East. It ap- 
pears in a much better form ona sarcophagus in vol. i, 
where she is repeated four times on one end, while the 
Oriental Hercules, certainly not a god of funereal im- 
port, appears four times on the opposite end. Of nearly 
the same age as these flat, fetish-like figures of a goddess 
are certain other very rude but columnar female figures 
with no feet, and with drapery spread out so as to allow 
the figure to stand easily, Here we have parallel bands of 
color drawn across the dress horizontally, which Murray 
takes to represent its colored patterns, but which we 
should rather take to be, for the most part, the flounced 
arrangement of the material so often represented in 
Babylonian and Asianic glyptic art, and which has been 
made the subject of a special study by Heuzey. Such, 
we should say distinctly, are the cross-lines on the 
famous ring from Mycenw referred toby Murray. What- 
ever they be, Murray calls attention properly to the fact 
that as yet there is no attempt to represent the vertical 
folds of the dress. Beginning thus with rude representa- 
tions of Aphrodite or Ishtar, the terra cottas advance to 
the most elaborate forms, the series ending with the 
delicate Tanagras (the name expanded in meaning). A 
number of the Tanagra figurines and heads found by 
Cesnola in Cyprusare from the identical molds of figure; 
found later in Tanagra, Myrina, Smyrna, Ephesus, etc. 
These figures afford a most abandant means of dater- 
mining the way of wearing jewelry, of arranging the 
hair, and of the fashion in garments, They supply 
ample proof that the diplois is sometimes a part of the 
same piece with the loager garment and sometim?s not. 
The jewelry exhibited on the statuets, a3 well as the 





* A DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE CESNULA COLLEC 
ANTIQUITIES IN THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, New York. 
By Louis P. Di CesnoLa, LU.D., Director of the Museum. In three 
volumes, Vol, II, with Preface by ALEXANDER STUART MURRAY, 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, Folio, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, Now York. 1894. 
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actual jewels in the Gold Room of the Museum, show 
abundant Babylonian affinities, 

The archaic, and so far as Greek literature is con- 
cerned, prehistoric Cypriote artists doubtless took their 
motives from Egyptian and especially Asianic sources, 
but are to be credited with a real independence in the 
development of them. Thus we find at a very early 
period the human figures profusely decked with jewelry 
in a manner which has no parallel elsewhere. There are 
earrings and lines of necklaces, and especially a peculiar 
way of surmounting the head of a goddess with a chaplet 
or crown, meant evidently to represent gold, adorned with 
rosets and sphinxes. Murray takes these to be copied 
from the thin gold chaplets which he supposes to have 
been put on the heads of the dead, and to represent the 
deceased lady. The location where they were found 
near the temple of Artemis Paralia, and their uni- 
formity of style, would rather lead us to agree with 
Cesnola that they represent a goddess of standard design, 
whom he calls Demeter. 

The terra-cotta figurines and heads came from two sorts 
of places; in general, tombs and temples. Dr. Murray 
discusses chiefly the former. For the latter two places 
may serve as typical, the temple at the Salines, whence 
came the Greek statuets and heads of plates xIviii to lv ; 
and the other, the relics of the temple of Apollo Hy- 
lates, near Curium. The date of the latter is uncertain, 
but probably earlier than the former. The figurines well 
illustrate the religious dance of women about a central 
Aphrodite, and the playing on various musical instru- 
ments. The pictures of active life supplied in these 
terra cottas is very extensive, and cannot be neglected 
without loss to the archeologist or student of Greek and 

Roman antiquities. 

The series from plates xlviii to lv furnish many illus- 
trations of the worship of various goddesses, of which 
there are scattered notices all through the classics ; but 
scarcely any notice of the worship of female deities (ex- 
cept, perhaps, that of Athene in the scant notices in 
Platv) is without some illustration from this series, with 
which should be compared Apuleius’s description of the 
late European worship of Isis. In the opening of Plato’s 
‘* Republic,” and in the Scholiast on the same, will ba 
found a notice of the worship of Bendis, the Thracian 
Artemis (also called Hecate, Persephone, etc.), with the 
important fact brought out that the worshiper wore 
a garland, or wreath. This series all came from 
or near the temple near the Salines—either the temple 
or the place where the accumulated offerings were 
buried by the priests—and the date is well fixed by the 
Phenician inscriptions from the other temple, early 
fourth century B.c. Many of the objects are artistic 
and beautiful in the extreme, and Greek. Others like 
them have been found later, on Greek islands, and are 
now in the British Museum, 

Turning now from the work of the early coroplast and 
his human figures in terra cotta to what is more strictly 
the potter’s ware, we have to recall that since General Di 
Cesnola opened the treasures of Cyprus to the world, 
trusting simply to such unaided resources of individual 
enthusiasm as a United States consul in that island of 
limited commerce could command, a number of very 
careful excavations have been made in Cyprus by trained 
archeologists. In 1885 M, Diimmler spent some months 
there, devoting himself chiefly to those cemeteries where 
the oldest known forms of vases had been found, as at 
Alambra, Leucosia and Cythera. His conclusion was 
that these cemeteries belonged toa people that lived ata 
date earlier thaq 2000 B.c., who were probably of a 
Semitic race and certainly pre-Phenician. This is very 
early. The question isa very large one, and the date of 
the pottery of the Mycenz type found all over the ,in- 
sular and littoral region, is much sought for, As W. 
Max Miller says in his ‘Asien und Europa nach Alt- 
cegyptischen Denkmiilern,” sufficient attention does not 
seem to have been paid to the evidence to be drawn from 
the Egyptian moauments. These styles of pottery have 
been found in Egypt and are figured in monuments 
of the time of Taothmes ILI. They came from the 
land of Kefto, which seems to have indicated 
Cyprus and the Cilician coast, and to have been pussessed 
by the early ‘‘ Hittite” population of Southern Asia 
Minor, before the Phenicians. Among the types repre- 
sented in paintings ia Egyptian tombs of about 1600 B.C, 
and said to have come from Kefto, are pottery vases with 
the marked Mycenwan scale pattern (several examples), 
a number with the very characteristic bands of spirals, 
sometimes covering an entire vase (not the derived rope 
pattern so common in [ittite glyptic art), and the bands 
of rosets. Here we havea definite date given us for cer- 
tain styles, altho we do not know how long they may have 
prevailed before and after. These figures, however, are 
numerous enough to show, perhaps, to a skilled archeol- 
ogist, what styles were passing out of use and what were 
the newer forms of decoration as they are found in earlier 
and later tombs or layers in such composite mounds as 
that at Hissarlik, which has been lately so very carefully 
studied, or at Santorin, Thera or Ialysos. The vase, pl. xc, 
No. 775, has a Cypriote inscription in characters of early 
form, adding contirmation to the very early date of this 
pottery. It is a Mycenzan pseudamphora, of a short- 
lived fashion, The Metropolitan Museum possesses the 
largest collection known of vases of this sort, In the 
Cesnola collection is one of light-green coloring and 
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purely Egyptian designe. Dr. Murray has not used in 
his Introduction the argument of the inscription for de- 
termining the age. It argues a limit not below the 
seventh century at the latest. 

Dr. Murray appears to have avoided reference to the 
Egyptian evidence of the age of the pottery with incised 
patterns, and that with parallel lines and bands, known 
as Mycenzan, He speaks of the vases ‘‘most strictly 
typical of the Mycenz class,” known as pseudam- 
phorz, They have a false neck, and can be filled only 
by a very small spout attached to them. They are 
found on various islands and shores ; and it is sup- 
posed that they had their origin in Mycenz or Crete, and 
were exported filled with some more or less precious 
liquid, as they could not be easily or frequently filled or 
emptied. This would account for their wide distribu- 
tion. Dr. Murray seems to desiderate a fixed date for 
thein ; but he does not mention what appears like abso- 
lute evidence that they were in use in the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.C. during the nineteenth dynasty. Several My- 
cenzein pseudamphorz were found by Professor Petrie 
at Gurob, and are figured io his ‘‘ Kahuu, Gurob and Ha- 
wara,”’ pl. xxviii. For aught we can see this settles the 
matter. In the same volume are to be found (pl. xiii), 
specimens from Kahun of incised pottery, of the earliest 
types, of the twelfth dynasty (circa 2500 B.C.), not of the 
light-brown color of the incised Cypriote pottery, but 
black. Dr. Murray refera to the unusual profusion of the 
line ornamentation of this Cy priote pottery, as a mark that 
it may ba later than the incised pottery found along the 
other Greek coasts. Kahun pottery, however, is, some of 
it, absolutely covered with patterns of cross-lines. Coming 
down again to the time of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties, there are a number of representations in Egyp- 
tian art of earthen vessels brought from Cilicia or Cyprus, 
having the scale patterna—a pattern which is markedly 
Mycenwan. We may say, then, that Egyptian excava- 
tions have given us some pretty well-fixed dates. The 
last discovery by Professor Petrie of a very ancient race 
in Ezypt, apparently of a Lybian or Amorite stock, will 
introduce a large amount of further important evidence 
as to the early history of pottery, as hundreds of vases 
were found in their tombs, mostly incised with orna- 
ment. We gave the account of this discovery last week. 

If we suppose the vases with incised patterns, in 
squares and checkerboard desig 1s, to be the earliest, and 
to have continued down to perhaps 2000 or even 1500 
B.C., these were followed, probably, by a style of light 
yellowish gray or buff ware, ornamented in much the 
same pattern, but no larger incised. The figures are in 
clear black, and show very sharp on the light ground, giv- 
ing us a style of ware very mirked, and not really to be 
found elsewhere. Thus far there has been no use of the 
potter’s wheel, altho the wheel had long been known in 
Egypt. It isan interesting fact that the ware buried in 
the graves of the newly discovered ‘‘ Amorite” people, 
found by Dr, Petrie, mentioned above, also made no use 
of the wheel. The Cesnola collectionis very rich in both 
these styles of pottery, the incised and the black on light 
buff ; and we may observe that one specimen of the lat- 
ter (fig. 761), has the whole broad neck covered with the 
scale pattera of the Mycenz ware, altho it is probably of 
earlier date. 

The Cesnola collection is also very rich in the Myce- 
nwan type; but we must not delay over them, but must 
come to the great vase of the type called ‘ Dipylon,” 
which is, perhaps, a little later, altho perhaps older 
than 1000 B.c. The Metropolitan Museum possesses the 
finest specimen of this ware known, an immense vase, 
which will strike the eye of every visitor to the Museum, 
and which is here admirably reproduced. It is nearly 
four feet high and two feet wide at the greatest bulge, 
is of a light salmon-colored ware, and was foun‘ in the 
temple vaultsof Curium. It hasa high cover, and it is 
completely covered with bands of ornamentation. One 
of these is a series of horses feeding, in a sort of frieze, 
encircling the vase in its broadest part, above which is a 
series of desigas of horses, deer, birds, etc., all arranged 
in square metopes, so to speak, which remind Dr, Mur- 
ray of the adornments of the Assos temple, so that he is 
inclined to bring it down to somewhere near 700 B.C., @ 
rather late date. Itis very likely that this magnificent 
vase, than which no museum has a greater treasure, was 
imported from Athens. The animal fizures show the 
budding out of the Greek freedom, while the rest of the 
vase, with its checker work, its bands, its rosets, its cir- 
cles of dots and its wavy spirals (here corrupted to con- 
centric circles, altho Perrot, with no authority what- 
ever, makes them spirals), show the old, inelastic Oriental 
influence. Large and small pieces of this Dipylon 
style have been found in the Greek islands, and a few on 
the mainland. The Ialysos specimens in the British 
Museum, found after Cesnola had left Cyprus, together 
with one or two specimens in France, are the nearest 
representatives, 

Another style of vase, of purely Cypriote origin and 
prevalence, deserves special atvention, as it is very cuti- 
ous and is grandly illustrated in these plates, altho not 4 
few specimens fail to appear for lack of room, some of 
which we should have been glad to see. This is what 
Dr. Murray calls ‘‘ Cypro-Phenician,.” They are generally 
big-bodied pitchers, and are covered with birds, animals, 
lotus-plants or other flowers, and human figures, Some 
times a band of rosets, or of angles apparently meant 0 
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simulate an Assyrian inscription, or a guilloche (rope 
pattern) appears drawn directly across the body of a goat 
or a goose, with curious naiveté of composition. There 
are at times strangely composite lotuses, and especially a 
sort of Assyrian sacred tree with an animal or bird on 
each side in symmetrical heraldic attitudes. According 
to Dr. Murray these are marks of an active and originative 
Phenician influence. Whether he does not attribute too 
much to Phenician influence is a matter of doubt, unless 
he means to class as Phenician all the influence which 
came to Cyprus, after pervading the whole of Southern 
Asia Minor and northern Syria from Assyria by way of 
the Hittites. It is true, as Dr. Murray says, speaking of 
the prevalence of birds, especially the goose, on these 
vases, that the Assyrians were very fond of winged fig- 


’ ures; but so were all the other people of Asia Minor of 


the same date, or earlier—witness the famous two-headed 
eagle of Boghaz kéi, which in its earlier forms in 
Asianic art had the heads of a lion, and £0 looks back to 
its origin in the dragon Tiamat. The prevalence of the 
goose is very curious; and we may learn from it that 
Perrot is probably wrong in thinking that it was chosen 
because of some notion similar to that which used to 
prevail that the ‘‘barnacle goose” (Anser bernicla of 
Linnzeus) is produced from a barnacle, or, as M. Frederic 
Houssay develops the idea, from great fronds of 
seaweed, as figured on an ossuary from Crete (Perrot 
an Chipiez, ‘‘ Histoire de l' Art,” vi, p. 930), where ,the 
geese really, seem to fit in the curves of the alga out of 
which M. Houssay supposes tbe artist imagined it to 
have sprung. But it is very doubtful whether the artist 
ever had such a thought, and his knowledge of perspec- 
tive would not prevent him from mixing up the geese on 
the water with the fishes and alge under it ; and perhaps 
Dr. Murray did well to pass the theory by with not even a 
mention. Certainly weare not impressed with Houss.y’s 
further illustrations which he thinks he finds on these 
old vases from Ialysos, etc., of a legend of the horse 
derived from the hippocampus (so gift of Neptune), the 
hedgehog from a sea-urchin, and the butterfly from a 
nautilus ; and all these puton funerary vases as sugges- 
tions, we suppose, that some similar transformation 
awaits the dead. 

The Cyprus vases, we say, lend no support to such 
fancies. Indeed, the figures on the vases are predomi- 
nantly terrestrial and not marine. In this they differ 
completely from the remarkable designs on the vases of 
Ialysos, on which all sorts of marine monsters are found, 
and especially the octopus, or devil fish. Oa the Cypri- 
0.e vases the octopus does not appear, nor the nautilus, 
nor the sponges and the alge which are so realistically 
renJered on the pottery of Ialysos and Mycenw. 

Of the lamps, a number are peculiarly Cypriote ; and 
one class bears the same inscription on the bottom, more 
or less abbreviated. The top is in various designs or 
patterns. All have two airholes. Some classes of lamps 
have been made from the earliest times down to the 
present day. Their date and nationality have, of course, 
been determined from the character of the tomb in 
which they were found. Other of the lamps are of 
Graeco-Roman origin, and imported into Cyprus. Of 
these many bear their maker's mark; and such are 
known t> have been made in Italy—mostly in the Greek 
cities. Similar lamps, by the same makers, are found all 
over the east Mediterranean coast and islands. 

Of the amphorw, one with cursive Greek writing 
shows that the cursive Greek was many centuries older 
than had been supposed. The same thing, however, is 
proved from the E zy ptian potsherds, tho showing a differ- 
ent kind of cursive. The Rhodian amphorz have the ex- 
cise stamp—eponym and name of Doric month—on the 
handle, 

The immense interest now takenin the history of early 
terracotta and pottery gives promise of the early solution 
of the outstanding problem of the age and succession of 
the more ancient varieties. We have already learned 
that there must have been a very early commerce, if not 
thalattocracy, which distributed favorite desigas all over 
the coast of the eastern Mediterranean. It is a matter of 
great congratulation that for one of the centers of this 
manufacture and distribution the Metropolitan Museum 
possesses an unequaled series of numerous and excellent 
Specimens, and we are very glad to see them so worthily 
published. We hope we may not have to wait nine 
years for the concluding volume, which will contain the 
jewelry, and other minor objects, with the Cypriote, 
Phenician and Greek inscriptions. 


> 





Among good books which deserve more extended notice 
than we can give them we name the Introduction to the 
Study of the Gospel of John. By J. P. MacLean, Ph.D. 
(The Robert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. $1.50.) The Intro- 
duction is a brief, scholarly summary of the voluminous 
literature of the critical discussion of John. It is not fol- 
lowed by a commentary nor even by a general exposition, 
but by “ An Interlinear Translation” of the Greek Text 
of Stephens, 1550, with the Authorized Version in the 
Margin for reference. Why this Greek Text was chosen or 
the “ Authorized” in preference to the ‘ Revised,” we are 
hot able to say. The volume is moderate in size, very com- 
pact, well arranged, and contains an intelligent survey of 
the subject in all its relations. Longmans, Green & 
Co. (New York, $2.00) bring out a new and second edition, 
revised, of The World as the Subject of Redemption. By 
Canon W. H. Freemantle, of Canterbury, with an Intro- 
duction by Richard T, Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. This is The 
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Bampton Lectures, delivered before the University of Ox- 
ford in 1888. They had for their point an “attempt to set 
forth the Functions of the Church as designed to embrace 
the whole of mankind.” Morality and Religion; Be- 
ing the Kerr Lectures for 1893-94 before the students of 
the United Presbyterian Theological College, Glasgow, by 
the Rev. James Kidd, B.D. They are ten in number, 
and take a firm hold on the religious and theological 
questions of the present day, which are discussed with good 
sense and with knowledge. The Christian Literature 
Co. (New York, $2.00) bas begun the publication of a 
new commentary—The Lutheran Commentary. <A 
Plain Exposition of the Holy Scripture of the New 
Testament. By Scholars of the Lutheran Church in 
America, and under the editorial direction of Prof. 
Henry Eyster Jacobs. The first volume now published is 
Annotations on the Gospel According to St. Matthew, 
by Charles F. Shaeffer, DD., and covers the first fifteen 
chapters of Matthew. The opening volumes on Matthew 
were prepared by Dr. Shaeffer before the present series was 
projected more than sixteen years ago. It was done on 
Lutheran lines, and was designed,to be a work for the peo- 
ple. Dr. Shaetfer had to a remarkable degree anticipated 
the results of critical study and incorporated them to 
such an extent in his work, that tho it is antiquated in 
some respects, it is so only in a degree which adds flavor 
and interest to the work—certuainly not to a degree to im- 
pairits value. Dr. Shaeffer died in 1879, He was the trans- 
lator of Kurtz’s Sacred History and Lechler on Acts in the 
Langeseries, This Commentary was completed at Gettys- 
burg, while he was there as Professor in the Theological 
Seminary of the General Synod. Since his death it has been 
prepared for the press by the author’s son-in-law, the Rev. 
Reuben Hill, D.D., of the Mt. Airy Theological Semi- 
nary, who also died suddenly while it was still in press. 
——Make Way for the King is a volume of addresses de- 
livered by request in the Bromfield Street Church, Boston, 
by the Rev. Dr. Flavius J. Brobst, Chicago. ‘They deline- 
ate the Savior in his regal character and relations, and the 
responsive duties on man’s part which flow from them. 
The sermons are popular, eloquent, and well illustrated by 
incident. (Lee & Shepard, Boston, $1.25.) The 
most recent addition to the ‘‘Expositor’s Bible” is The 
Book of Ezekiel, By the Rev. John Skinner, M.A. (A. C. 
Armstrong & Son, New York. $1.50.) ——-Christ and the 
Church, This volume of essays by different clergymen in 
different denominations, on the ‘‘Cbhurch and the Unifica- 
tion of Christendom,”’ were delivered us lectures before the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, at Chautau- 
qua, in 1894, and are published, with an introduction by 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J. They discuss the 
subject in a thoughtful way and from many points of view, 
and furnish a valuable supplement to the Bishop’s sym- 
posium in ourcolumns, and the other discussions of Church 
Unity. Qualifications for Ministerial Power. By 
Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D. (Hartford Seminary Press. 
$1.50.) This volume contains the Carew lectures for 1895 
before the Hartford Theological Seminary. They have the 
gracefulness and good sense which characterize Dr. 
Hall’s best work, and relate to a subject which is well 
expressed in the general title of the volume. 
The Great Dominion: Studies of Canada. By George 
R. Parkin, Hon, LL.D.,University New Brunswick. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.75.) Most of the matter con- 
tained in this volume appeared in the London Times. The 
letters were the result of a careful study of the Dominion in 
the autumn and winter of 1892-’93, and of a later visit in 
1804, They do not attempt an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, but may be relied on as being intelligent and 
trustworthy representations of the most significant condi- 
tions of Canadian life, of the problems which confront 
Canadians, and of the external relations which have the 
most general interest, The volume is furnished with good 
maps. The Skeptics of the Old Testament—Job, Kohe- 
leth, Agur. By E. J. Dillon, late Professor of Comparative 
Philology and Ancient Armenian at the Imperial Univer- 
sity of Kharkoff. (Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, $2.50.) 
We are not impressed with this work. Skepticism there 
certainly is in the Book of Job, but Job is noskeptic, nor do 
the three examples named support the Oriental conclusion 
reached by the author that life is evil and renunciation the 
supreme good. We do not find in the Old Testament ex- 
amples the foregleams or suggestions of Buddhism which 
the present author seems to discover. Neither Job, Kohe- 
leth nor Agur was hopelessly involved iu a fatalistic cir- 
cle. They did not, on reaching the end of their round, find 
the door shut. They traversed the ground described by 
our author, and sifted the experiences and the theories of 
life; but they reached definite and Satisfactory solutions, if 
not for philosophy, at least for practical life. 

Sources of New Testament Greck; or, The Influence of 
the Septuagint on the Vocabulary of the New Testament, 
By the Rev. H. A. A. Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00.) ‘he conclusion reached 
in this profoundly interesting study is in many respects a 
return tothe view which prevailed fifty years ago, that 
New Testament Greek had a grammar of its own. Without 
committing himself to this view in this extreme form, Mr. 
Kennedy accepts it so faras to hold that by the first cen- 
tury a Kovv7) diadextoc, or Greek vernacular, had been devel- 
oped which differed greatly from Attic Greek, that the Sep- 
tuagint was composed in this vernacular by translators 
who used it, and that the influence of this Greek Old Tes- 
tament was strong enough as to New Testament writers to 
conuect them with the Greek vernacular of the post-Alex- 
andrine period. Mr. Kennedy begins by showing the influ- 
ence of Xenophon, on the one hand, and the Alexandrine 
conquests on the other, in extending the area of Greek and 
in developing the language into a vernacular form as dis- 
tinct from the Attic classics, Mr. Kennedy does not con- 
fine himself to a purely grammatical study of the subject. 
He traces the process by which gradually a theological 
terminology was rendered necessary to render the ideas of 
the Scriptures, of which the Septuayuint is the transia- 
tion, He shows also the infiuence which special Jewish con- 
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ceptions and customs had on the Greek used by the early 
Christian and Jewish writers. As awhole the book is 
one which could come only from a scholar. It is certainly 
one which scholars will not fail to appreciate. 


The Mission Pressin China: Beiny a Jubilee Retrospect 
of the American Presbyterian Mission Press, with 
Sketches of Other Mission Presses in China, as Well as 
Accounts of the Bible and Tract Societies at Work in 
China. (Printed at the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai.) This little volume is a superb one to 
convince unbelievers. It shows at a glance what a power- 
ful agency Christian missions have raised up in China in 
their Christian Press, and what an enormous, and in its 
nature, permanent influence it has brought to bear on the 
Empire. This little volume gives a history of the begin- 
ning, the difficulties and discouragements that were finally 
surmounted, and the position which is held and the work 
which is done to-day. We have in this volume the story 
of thirteen other Christian mission presses in China, and 
of ten Tract and Bible Societies. Some ideaof the magni- 
tude of the Presbyterian Mission Press will be given by 
the statement that a force of ninety-six men are engaged 
on it and that during the five years preceding 1895, its 
output of large and small books and tracts has been 
201,581,749. 


Holy, Matrimony. A Treatise on the Divine Laws of 
Marriage. By Oscar D. Watkins. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $5.00.) This is a work of great compass and eru- 
dition, but limited almost exclusively to the theological 
and ecclesiastical view of the subject. It does not treat 
that subject on the secular or theoretic side at all, nor dis- 
cuss matrimony as a social or domestic question. The ten 
chapters of the work relate to Marriage as a Divine Insti- 
tution, Marriage in the State of Innocence, of the Fall and 
its Influence on It, Marriage after the Fall and Outside of 
Christianity, of Christian or Holy Marriage, its Indissolu- 
bility and Divorce, Remarriage of Converts and Mixed 
Marriages, Polygamy and Marriages of Near Kin. On all 
these points the author tends more or less strongly to the 
sacramental or high ecclesiastical view of the subject. He 
has developed every topic with infinite pains, and brought 
the work well up to the standard of an ideal and exhaust- 
ive work from the theological and ecclesiastical point of 
view. 

In the admirable historical-series now before the public, 
we note for commendation first, in the ‘‘ Heroes of the Na- 
tions’? (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, $1.50), Julian, 
Philosopher and Emperor, and the Last Struggle of Pugan- 
ism against Christianity, by Alice Gardner, of Newnham 
College, Cambridge, England—a book of rare interest. 
Without taking the position of an apologist for the Empe- 
ror, Miss Gardner writes with much force and enthusiasm of 
the man and his reign, and succeeds in presenting a view 
of both which has not been so clearly presented before in 
a popular form.———In the *‘ Leaders of Religion ”’ Series, 
edited by H. C., Beeching (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York, $1.00), we have a new volume on Wil- 
liam Laud, by William Holden Hutton, B. D. (Oxford). 
The author of this brief, crisp, little volume bas an enthu- 
siasm for his subject which not only warms his style, but 
has kept him long at work on it. He writes in full sym- 
pathy with Laud, but still not unable to see the basis of 
truth in Carlyle’s saying that he was ‘‘an ill-starred 
pedant,” 


St. Andrews and Elsewhere. Glimpses of Some Gone 
and of Things Left. By the author of ‘The Recreations 
of a Ccuntry Parson,” etc: (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York. $4.00.) Dr. Boyd never fails to be interesting, and 
no oné could desire an ampler store of personal reminiscen- 
ces and anecdotes to draw on, nor aricher field to glean them 
from than Scotland and her St. Andrews. We note, how- 
ever, that Dr. Boyd lays hands on notable British subjects 
as well—Tait, Archbishop of Canterbury; Stanley, of 
Westminster ; Church, of St. Paul’s ; Liddon ; Wilberforce, 
Bishop of Oxford; Bishop Wordsworth, and so on, with 
delightful recollections of them and the glorious drapery 
of his own genial style to present them in. Whit playsit s 
part in the volume as well as humor and genial recollec- 
tions. Itis written in a delightfully discursive style, which 
makes the impression that the author’s one object is to 
share with others the experiences which have been bright- 
est and happiest in his own full, rich and happy life. 


The latest addition to ‘‘ The Americau History Series” 
(Scribner’s, New York, $1.25) is The Making of the Nation, 
1783-1817. By Francis A. Walker, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. This is the third 
volume in the excellent series to which it belongs. No bet- 
ter praise need be bestowed on it than to say that itis equal 
to the two which preceded it, by Prof. G. P. Fisher (Yale) 
and Prof. Wm. M. Sloane (Princeton). It isa brief, vigor- 
ous and excellent account of the constitutional evolution 
of the nation down to the end of Mr. Madison’s Administra- 
tion in 1817. The account is given in a remarkably inter- 
esting and almost dramatic manner, with absolute sim- 
plicity and directness, with good judgment and an uufail- 
ing sense of the relative value of things, which keeps the 
history in good historical perspective. The strong American 
tone of the book ought to make it popular. It contains a 
good provision of maps, an appendix of political statistics 
and dates, a bibliography and a good index. 


Dr. Daniel G. Brinton contributes to the University of 
Pennsylvania Series in Philology and Archeology, Vol. III, 
No.2, A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics (Gion & Co., 
Boston, $1.20), in which he has undertaken to supply the 
student in the ‘briefest possible terms with the elements 
required for the study of the native hieroglyphic writing 
of Central America. He has done his work in a delight- 
fully systematic manner, which reduces the difficulty 
and obscurity of the study to the lowest terms, and brings 
forward the stronger, more intelligible and important ele- 
ments of it, such as the Maya mathematics, religion, a nd 
progress iu the grapbicarts. Part V isa collection of spec- 
imen Maya texts, seventeen in number, and of great inter 
est and value. 
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Literary and Social Essays. 
William Curtis. (New York: Harper & 
Brothers. $2.00.) Weare right glad to see 
these graceful and charming literary 
sketches put into a volume for the library. 
Mr. Curtis was not a great author, but he 
was delightfully clever and honestly sweet 
and sound in his nature. To some he may 
seem, when weighed on the iron scales of 
practical life, a light man. He may have 
lacked avoirdupois, but he never fell short in 
moral conviction. What he lacked of being 
a leader was the higher, if coarser, mental 
virility which no culture can hide. His was 
a beautiful manhood,a trifle too beautiful 
for the eye and heart of the common man 
who has to face the innumerable sudden 
exigencies of practical life; but he was a 
strong force in his time, and bis stainless 
purity and stedfast honesty exerted an in- 
fluence for good in a region where good is 
apt to be an exotic. These essays, per- 
haps, show him most clearly on his native 
standing-ground, as a writer of finished, 
almost over-finished, literary pieces done 
for love of the work. We envy the reader 
who is coming now for the first time to 
their perusal ; he has a season of rare delec- 
tation before him. 


By George 


The Land of the Sun. By Christian Reid: 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.75.) 
Since Bayard Taylor laid aside the staff and 
pen of the traveler no book has been written 
in a happier descriptive style for the delec- 
tation of the general »ublic than what we 
find in The Land of the Sun. To be sure 
the adjectives are many and warm, but the 
subject can well bear them. It is all about 
Mexico, which the author has evidently 
seen at leisure with appreciative eyes, and 
the photographic illustrations go well with 
the engagingly familiar style of the writing. 
Next to an actual tour of Mexico give us 
this book. But there is alsoa cleverly man- 
aged love story or two meandering leisurely 
along between the sight-seeings and the de- 
scriptious of manners and customs, for 
which many readers will be thankful. 


Chapters from Some Unwritten Memoirs. 
By Anne Thackeray Ritchie. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $200.) These chapters 
are of decided interest for the vivid 
glimpses they give of persons and places 
well worth thinking about. Mrs. Ritchie’s 
writing has the charm of simplicity; she 
proceeds in a chatty way, with always a 
literary slant to her style, and tells just 
those things which, happening in the life of 
a distinguished and brilliant man like 
Thackeray, shine with the fascinating glow 
of romance in reality. It is from many 
books like this taken together that, in the 
long run, we get the true perspective of 
biography and the history of civilization. 


Pearls and Pebbles; or, Notes of a Nat- 
uralist. By Catharine Parr Traill. (To- 
ronto: William Briggs.) This volume be- 
gins with an interesting biographical sketch 
of the author, by Mary Agnes Fitzgibbon. 
It is one of those books which well repay 
reading, if only for the unaffected style and 
elemental nature of their contents. Mrs. 
Traill has lived long in the rural heart of 
Canada and has used her eyes and her note 
book to good effect. What she has written 
evidently comes at first hand from the 
fields,the woods and the stream-borders. 
Not all of ter notes are liotanical, however : 
for she gives many. homely and engaging 
pictures of Canadian domestic life. 


The Growth of Love. By Robert Bridges 
(Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher.) This 
isa truly beautiful book in all its parts; 
handsome binding and clear print, fine 
paper, wide margins and, best of all, real 
poetry. Lionel Johnson’s prefatory essay 
on Mr.Bridges and his poetry is generously 
appreciative. We call especial attention to 
this book and commend it to the lovers of 
highly artistic work. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


THE Turnbull lectures on poetry for 
1896 will be given by Dr. George A. Smith, 
of Glasgow, the subject being Hebrew 
poetry. 





--“‘Armenia Must Have a European 
Governor,” is the title of an illustrated 
article by Mr. Robert Stein, in The Arenu 
for May. 


...-Mr. Rudyard Kipling bas agreed to 
furnish regular contributions to The Cos- 
mopolitan Magazine for the coming year, 
beginning the work upon his return to 
India. 


.-.-The subject of Mr. Percival Lowell’s 
first paper on ‘‘ Mars”’ in the May Atlantic, 
is the ** Atmosphere’’of the planet. Forth- 
coming issues of the Atlantic will contain 
further papers by Mr. Lowell, on “ The 
Water Problem” and “The Canals,” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


....Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. will add 
in afew days to their ‘‘ Buckram Series’ 
“Tenement Tales of New York,” by J. W. 
Sullivan, which will make an interesting 
companion to Henry W. Nevinson’s “* Slum 
Stories of London,” with which Mr. Sulli- 
van’s book will be uniform. 


...G. P. Patuam’s Sons will publish at 
once * William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
the Moderate Man of the XVI. Century,” 
by Ruth Putnam and “* Wild Flowers of 
the Northeastern States,’ drawn and care- 
fully described from life, by Margaret C. 
Whiting and Ellen Miller. 


-Mrs. Oliphant has received from 
Messrs. Blackwood & Sons, a large accumu- 
lation of literary material to be used in pre- 
paring biographies of former members of 
the firm. With such material as must 
have been collected by the firm and sucha 
biographer, the work ought to be an exceed- 
ingly interesting one. 


.... The North American Review for May 
contains articles by Cardinal Gibbons— 
“The Preacher and his Province’’; the 
Hon. William T. Harris—‘‘ Elementary Ed- 
ucation ”’; E. L. Godkin, of the Evening 
Fost—“ Diplomacy and the Newspaper’ 
and two un “ The Income Tax,” one of the 
writers being the Hon. George S. Boutwell, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 


.... Two volumes of what will be called 
the “Pall Mall Magazine Library,” edited 
by Lord Frederick Hamilton, M.P., and 
Sir Douglas Streight, will soon be issued by 
Roberts Bros. They are ‘The Decline and 
Fall of Napoleon,” by Field Marsball Vis- 
count Wolseley,” and ‘The Rise of Well- 
ington,” by General Lord Roberts, V.C. 
These will probably be followed by Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood’s ‘ Cav- 
alry in the Waterloo Campaign,” now run- 
ning in the Pall Mall Magazine. 


....The following statement is indorsed 
by The News, Examtner and Citizen of 
Frederick, Md : 

* Many interesting things about Francis Scott 
Key—the author of the * Star Spangled Banner’ 
—are contained ina pamphlet, which may be 
obtained free, from the Key Monument Associa- 
tion of Frederick City, Md., by sending one 2- 
cent stamp for postage. This Association is 
raising funds for a suitable monument to the 
poet, and they suggest, that in the schools and 
everywhere, upon or before Flag Day (June 
14th), this subject be suitably recognized, Con- 
tributions, however small, are asked for.” 


... The Review of Reviews for May con- 
tains two interesting art articles: *‘ The 
Art of John LaFarge” and “ Sir John 
Everett Millais, Bart, R.A.; A Character 
Sketch.” In his notes of the “ Progress of 
the World,” the editor, from personal ob- 
servation, says of the South Carolina liquor 
system: 

* Drunkenness and disorder have decreased 
to aremarkable extent; and whereas the Negro 
laborer was formerly #ccustomed to spend his 
week's earnings in carousing on Saturday night 
and Sunday, he is now spending more upon his 
famiiy, or else saving his money to buy land.” 


. In MeClure’s Magazine for May, 
“Madame Blanc” gives an enthusiastic 
study of ‘“‘A Prairie College” and of Co- 
education, The study was made in Gales- 
burg, Ill., the seat of Knox College, of 
which Mr. McClure is an alumnus, In 
summing up her impressions, Madame 
Blane says: 

“The longer I stayed at Galesburg the more | 
felt its resemblance to some little university 
town in Germany as they were before the an- 
nexation of Prussia. There is the same simplic- 
ity, the same veneration for science and its 
representatives, the same patriarchal man- 
ners.” 


The gifted Frenchwoman adds that it 


would be a great pleasure for her “ totake”’ 


her “ knitting there’’; and she shows plain- 
ly in this and other articles that it is the 
small town like Galesburg or the little vil- 
lage like South Berwick, Me., that most 
stropgly impresses her with the individual- 
ity and charm of American life. 


» 
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COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopo.iTan is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50 a 
year; gives 1560 pages each year, with over 
2200 illustrations. its contributors include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world. It is not surprising then 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in 1894. Ithas only to be seen 
to be appreciated. In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, an extraordinary bonus 
is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
cities and country districts. Address D 
Cosmopouitan. Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

















Professional Institutions. I. Professions 
in General. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

The first of a series of peewee in which Mr. Spencer 
will show how evolution has operated in the rise of the 
professions from a single activity of primitive man. 
Stodies of Childhood. VII). Fear. By Prof 

JAMES SULLY, M.A., LL.D. i 

Shows that some children are frightened by heavy, 
rumbling sounds, and the sight of a huge moving of 
ject, like the waves of the sea, while others are 
pleased by them. 

Archeology iu Denmark. By Prof. FREDERICK 
STARK. Illustrated. 


Traces the progress of this science in the country 
that has given it many of its leading features. The 
figures comprise portraits and cuts of prehistoric ob- 


jects. 
OTHER ARTICLES BY 


Prof. W. K. Brooks, Prof. CHARLES SEDGWICK MI- 
NOT, PAUL LEROY BEAULIEU, W, D. Le SUEUR, 
Dr. WILLIAM T. Lusk, LOGAN G. MCPHERSON, 
Oris T. MASON, LEW1s R. HARLEY, and L. CAPI- 
TAN. 

CORRESPONDENCE; EDITOR'S TABLE; LITERARY 
NOTICES; POPULAR MISCELUANY; NOTES. 





















REMINGTON BROS, of Pittsburg and New 
York place advertising for the best. schools and col- 
leges in America. Write them for information. 








50 cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK. 


NATURAL HISTORY CATALOGUE 
AND SPORTING 
OF BOOKS FOR 
SPORTSMEN AND NATURALISTS, 
tm Send name and ad@reas, with 2-cent stamp, 
For BEST LIST OF BOOKS, in 
Botany, Entomology, Ornithology, Conchology, Geol- 


ogy, Natural History and Biology. 
Fire Arms and Field Sports, and Travels, 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, Publisher and Bookseller, 
is Arch St., BOSTON, MASS, 





PSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Statiouery, Imported Novel- 
Leather Goed 








Smallest 
Camera Made 


Oarry it in your pooteet. Size 1% x2 inches. Weight 
4ounces. Takes 3 pictures with one loading. Made of 
seamless metal, oxidized silver finish. Size of picture 
‘« in. square. The simplest camera made. Any boy or 
girl can useit. Every instrument fully guaranteed. 
NOT A TOY, BUT A PRACTICAL CAMERA 
THE Koasat, complete, $0.58. Roll of film (25 expos- 
ures) :0c. extra. We develop your negatives if desired. 
Sold by all dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Send for free book, “All Aboutthe Kombi.” It will in- 


y 
om 
\ | terest 700. Alfred C. Kemper, 132 & 134 Lake St. 


~ Branches—London: 86 Oxford St., W. H 
Berlin: 10 ‘Taubenstrase, WwW. Chicag 
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Mason & Risch== 
= Church Organs 








Constructed on the Vocalion System are uusurpassed for 


GRANDEUR, RICHNESS AND TONAL VARIETY. 


For a given amount of money we furnish a larger and 
more complete organ than any other manufacturer. 

These instruments are constructed of the best mate- 
rial, and in the most thorough manner. 

They do not easily get out of order, and seldom, if ever 
require tuning. 


Organs for Music Rooms a Specialty. 





GUILMANT, EDDY, MESSITER, 
FLAG! ER, WHITNEY, DAMROSCH, 
SULLIVAN, PATTI, and a host of 
other eminent authorities. 


Endorsed by 





Correspondence solicited. Illustrated catalogues sent 
free on application. 


0 eS 
MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO., Limited, 


_!OE. 16th St. New York. — '-t 1 Summer St. Worcester Mass 
, (4 y ear 


The most delicate touch ... 


upon the keys of a Chickering Piano produces 


be 4? 4 ~ 





a clear, refined, singing, musical quality of tone. 
This pertect relation of touch and tone is one of 
the features which for seventy years have made the 


ChlcKEias 


a standard of excellence among the greatest 
pianists as well as in homes of culture. The 





past year marks an epoch in piano manufacture 
because of the improvements made in the Chick- 
ering. Examine our new styles before buying. 


Every Piano is Guaranteed for Five Years. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


Founded 18%, 791 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 





Write for Catalogue and Prices. 












THE INDEPENDENT. 


- (681) 19 


OUR GREAT LINCOLN NUMBER. 





Special Electrotype Edition, containing the Forty-two Articles 
on Abraham Lincoln, with Editorials. 





Opinions of the Press and Correspondents. 


AN ISSUE OF ABSORBING INTEREST AND GREAT 
HISTORICAL VALUE. 


LETTERS FROM SUBSCRIBERS 
AND OTHERS, 
The Lincoln Number (April 4th) of THE 
INDEPENDENT is the finest number of any 
paper or magazine I ever saw. 


J. N. HALLOCK. 
Southold, N. Y. 


. 

I bave read the Abraham Lincoln Num- 
ber of THE INDEPENDENT with the keenest 
enjoyment. To carry to a successful com- 
pletion a task of such magnitude as this 
gathering together of Lincoin letters proves 
boyond all doubt that THE INDEPENDENT 
is the greatest and most enterprising paper 
in America to-day. These Jetters by all 
means should be printed in book form with 
the added attraction of a few striking pic- 
tures. May the power of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT never grow less is the wish of 

A. G. Cosurn, of Jos. Horne & Co. 

Pittsburg, Penn. 


It is a magnificent thing, « monument to 
your enterprise. It surpasses the Electrical 
Number of some time ago, which, at the 
time, seemed about the furthest reach to 
which a single issue could go. 

Rev. WM. J. A. GRIER, 

Bellevue, Penn. 

Let me congratulate you on the wonderful 
Lincoln Number of THE INDEPENDENT. 
There is enough material in it to makea 
book. I preached last night on Abraham 
Lincoln and used THE INDEPENDENT freely. 


Rev. G. T. REYNOLDs. 
Elizabeth, Penn. 


The Lincoln Number és a magnificent is- 
sue of THE INDEPENDENT. I congratulate 
vou upon it, and bope that your years will 
be many for still planning to equal what 
even you, with all your breadth of plan 
and energetic enterprise, can hardly hope 
to surpass. Dr. R. S. STORRS. 

Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


It seems to me I cannot better serve my 
country, my fellow citizens, and the cause 
of truth and liberty, which I love, than by 
spending sixty cents of my slender income 
in furnishing some of my friends copies of 
that famous Lincoln Number of Tiiz INDE- 
PENDENT, issued April 4th. 

D. H. CLAPP, 
Missionary of A. B. C. F. M., Shansi, 
China. 
Operiin, O. 


I want to express my admiration for the 
number of THE INDEPENDENT which con- 
tains Lincoln reminiscences by so many dif- 
ferent people. Itcalls to my mind the time 
he was in Meriden just before the April 
election in 1860. I remember very well in- 
trodycing him to a Meriden audience. 

U. S. Senator O. H. PLATT, 

Meriden, Conn. 


I am not willing to omit my personal and 
hearty thanks to you and your associates 
for the pleasure you have conferred by 
“Abraham Lincoln—the Thirtieth Anni- 
versary of his Assassination.’’ Itis a news 
paper group of which the great martyr is 
the commanding center that cannot in our 
day be equaled, 

Pres. JOSEPH F, TUTTLE. 

Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


Inclosed find one dollar (#1.00) for ten cop- 
ies of the Lincoln Number. It seems as 
tho you had touched high-water mark in 
this number. I do not see how you can go 
beyond this. Yet the fact that you could 
do this would suggest that we need assign 
no limits for any future enterprise and suc- 
cess which THE INDEPENDENT may under- 
take, 

Hearty congratulations from one of the 
“* Boys” of ’61-'65, who got four bullet-holes 
in his right leg at Fredericksburg, and by 
whose cot in Armory Square Hospital, ly- 
ing wounded, our beloved and immortal 
Lincoln sat with his hand in mine and ten- 
derly talked of my home and loved ones. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. D. WALLACE, 
Pastor Eighth Presbyterian Church. 

Chicago, Ill. 

This symposium on Lincoln has come to 
me as agreat answer to my long-felt want. 
I would like to write much of my pleasant 
emotions, both sentimental and instruct- 
ive, as] read it; but I will not. I simply 
want to say that as a young man, born too 
late to know anything of the great and 
noble man, I thank you for this masterly 
and varied presentation of his life and char- 
acter. Rev. GEo. W. LOVE. 

Lanesboro, Mass. 


THE INDEPENDENT has brought forth 
many fine special editions, but this is cer- 
tainly the best one. H. W. HARRIs. 

Alliance, O, 


Allow me to say that of all the celebrated 
numbers published this seems to surpass 
them allin general interest. I hope it may 
be put into book form. 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
Gilford, N. H. 


EXTRACTS FROM EDITORIAL 
NOTICES. 


The New York INDEPENDENT of April 4th 
was a Linooln Number, aud it seems to us 
the most remarkable and valuable number 
of a religious journal ever published in 
America. This is equivalent to saying 
that it was the most notable journalistic 
achievement of the religious press of the 
world.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


ANOTHER MASTERLY JOURNALISTIC FEAT. 

It contains seventy-eight columns of the 
most absorbingly interesting reminiscences 
of Lincoln by forty-two writers who person- 
ally knew or were intimately associated 
with him. This Lincoln Number is only 
another of THE INDEPENDENT’S masterly 
journalistic feats.—The Workman, 


A MARVEL OF JOURNALISTIC ENTERPRISE. 
THE INDEPENDENT Of April 4th is a Lin- 
coln Number and, as usual, is a marvel of 
journalistic enterprise. It contains forty- 
eight pages, twenty-five and a half of which 
are devoted wholly to the life, labors and 
assassination of the great emancipator. 
. . « The value of this issue, from a 
historical standpoint alone, is very great, 
while the amount of interesting, instruct- 
ive, patrioticreading matter it contains is 
truly marvelous.—feligious Telescope. 


Our regular edition of THE INDEPENDENT of April 4th, besides 
over 1,200 extra copies, was quickly exhausted, and we were com- 
pelled to make ready an extra edition of 1,000 copies to supply the 
numerous orders reaching us every day. OVER EIGHT HUNDRED 
LETTERS, containing money for from one to ten copies, besides 
hundreds of orders at the desk, have been received, and every day 
brings large additional orders. We have put to press asecond “extra 
edition ” and can supply promptly as many copies as may be desired. 

The matter in this extra edition-—containing every one of the 


2 Lincoln 


contributions — would 


make an ordinary velume 


of 300 PAGES, which would sell for about $2.00. Extra copies 
cau now be had at this office, at the price of ONLY TEN CENTS 
EACH. Send orders promptly. Have two or more copies in every 
family—one for present use and for future reference and one for 


preservation for children and grandchildren. 


present for friends. 


A very acceptable 


New subscribers can begin with the Lincoln Extra Number, 


FOR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION SEE PAGE 31. 
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20 (632) 
J. L. STACK Co. ag CMicags 
Prompt service. Lowest prices. 


STATIONERY, ETC. 








The point of every Tadella 
pen is ground by hand. The 
smooth, even, easy stroke thus 
secured cannot be matched by 
the ordinary machine-stamped 
pen. 


Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes. Sam- 
Bon 20 styles, 10 cents. TADELLA PEN 
o 74 Fitth Ave. New York. 


Gpemeyan’ 
Lhe Sr9 Ut.) 


For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 


maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS ExposiTION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. * 


al: MOST PERFECT OF PENS._ 


~ EDUCATION. 


Boston, 10 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 2. 
address, 





For circulars 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean, 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. For the highe reduc A- 
tion of young women. 
= unsurpassed for comfortand health, Twen- 
-five acres—twelve in grove; lake for rowtng and 

omen. Classical and general course of study ; also, 
yreparatory and ovt ional. Year commences Sept. 12, 
895. Apply to Miss Ipa C.ALLEN,Prin., Brad ford,Mass, 

WA MIL v sc HOOL FORGIRLS, ary de light- 
K ful home ina picturesque partof New York State, 
especially adapted for girls whose parents are trav- 
eling or are otherwise prevetted from giving suffi- 
clent attention to studies and daily requirements 
of their cdaughte rs. Numbe r .imited. 7m rench spoken. 
Address * The Onbs, * Hornelisvtile, a 


THE OHIO UN IVERSITY, 


at Athens, offers excellent facilities for a limited 
number of earnest students. 
Send fore atalogue to PRE SIDENT SU PER. 
for the highe! r ‘education of 


WELLS co LLEG young women. The revised 


catalogue gives full information on requirements for 
admission, courses of study, the MEREEY. equipment, 

and government of Wells © olleg 

WILLIAM FE. WATERS, Ph.D., Preside nt, Aurora, N.Y. 


{ASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton, 
Ww th LISTON SEMINAR 
Prepares boys for any college ‘or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 18%. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Frinc ipal. 


FOR SALE. 


Academy property in Virginia, on Norfolk & West- 
ern Railroad, 28 miles from Bristol, containing 34 
acres near station and village. Buildings new an 
commodious. beautifully located, elevation 2,30) feet. 

CHEWNING & ROSE, Richmond, Va. 
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GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT ome a holding 26 num- 
bers, post paid, for $1 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 
WHO ARE THE CREDITORS? 


WE occasionally hear it said that the 
country is in the hands of the moneyed 
classes and that the rest of the people are 
being ground down to support the capi- 
talists. Of course nothing could be more 
absurd, As a matter of fact the rates of 
interest on loans have been gradually fall- 
ing over the whole country, as shown by 
the Census reports, while wages have been 
increasing. Bearing upon this point a lit- 
tle table, compiled by the United States 
Senate Committee in 1893, sets forth the 
course of commodities and wages by per- 
centages in 5-year periods ; 


PRICES. ~ WAGES. 
Averaged 
according to 
Importance, 


Averaged 
according to 
Importance. 


YEAR, YEAR. 


1840-"44 
1850-"f 
1860 
1870-" 
1880 
1890-"¢ 





It will be seen that wages, up to 1891, in- 
creased over 60% since the Civil War, 
while prices of commodities—food and 
clothing principally—were 4¢ less. 

Such an increase in wages—tho now 
temporarily interrupted by the depression 
—has added greatly to the sum of human 
comfort. But the point to which we wish 
now to call attention is the fact that, 
throughout the country, every one who 
labors for wages, or for a salary, or fora 
stipulated payment of any kind, is, in 
reality, a creditor for the amount owing 
tohim, The expenses of manufacturing 
or of operating a railroad consist mainly 
of wages; so far is this so that certain 
philosophers have claimed that labor 
alone originates all values. This, of 
course, is not true; but it is a fact that of 
the price at which articles are sold at 
wholesale, labor gets by far the largest 
share. 

It is supposed by a few that the credit- 
ors of a country are the capitalists whose 
money is invested; but a moment's 
thought will show that the definition is 
not correct. The money owing on a par- 
ticular day to laboring men, clerks, law- 
yers, doctors and clergymen, and others 
of the kind, far exceeds the sums owing 
to lenders of money. When we stop to 
think of it we see that the greater part of 
the business of the country is done on 
credit. We trust one another for mer- 
chandise or for wages, so that the aggre- 
gate is enormous. All the money in the 
country and all the funds of the banks 
and other lenders are as nothing to this 
vast total of credits in daily life. 

If this be true—and a momenws refl«c- 
tion will convince the reader—it would be 
absurd for this vast army of creditors to 
reduce the value of these debts due them- 
selves in smallamounts,in order to punisha 
few capitalists who in their fancy are 
getting too much profit. Biting off one’s 
nose to spite one’s face would but faintly 
represent such a foolish proceeding. We 
do not believe, when sober reason returns, 
that those who now favor free silver coin- 
age will continue to do so, since such 
coinage would involve a heavy reduction 
in the value of all these business credits 
of which we have spoken. The mortgages 
on real estate are mostly for the purchase 
money and represent enterprise, not par- 
alysis. But the sums due by savings 
banks and for wages throughout the coun- 
iry are vastly larger than the sums due on 
mortgages. The sufferers from a coinage, 
which called sixty cents in silver a good 
dollar, would really be the laborers and 
salaried men who when paid their stipends 
in silver under free coinage would find the 
‘purchasing power of that dollar just 
40 cents less than before. A man getting 
$10 per week would find. under free coin- 
age, that his $10 would buy but $6 worth 
of butter and shoes. Suth a man now 
velieves that he is working for 10 good 
dollars which, at the end of the week, 
his employer owes him. Is such a man, 
a creditor and a lender of money during 
the week to his employer, willing to vote 
to debase the currency and lower the 





standard of value to punish some imagi- 


nary capitalist, all the while forgetting 
that it is a part of his own wages that he 
is voting away? We do not believe such 
a thing possible with intelligent people. 
Naturally such foolish men, having made 
this mistake, after a while would strike 
for the $4 per week which they had lost ; 
but meanwhile they would lose that 
much, and, if they gained it back again 
in time after a fight, they would be ex- 
actly where they were before. Why, 
then, enter into such a plan at all? 
ie Ae eee 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THERE wasa halt in the upward ten- 
dency of values so marked in April. This 
was both reasonable and wholesome. Had 
the rise continued without check, it would 
inevitably have caused distrust among 
prudent business men, developing specula- 
tive excesses which would have retarded 
rather than stimulated genuine improve- 
ment. ‘The rapid rise in certain raw mate- 
rials has already checked demand, because 
manufacturers have not had opportunity 
to adequately compensate themselves by 
better prices for finished products, Then, 
too, the frequent and often altogether 
hasty demands for higher wages have 
threatened employers interests and serious- 
ly embarrassed them in making future con- 
tracts, while many of the large distribu- 
tors who have already filled their shelves 
for the spring and summer trade are 
justly inclined to await an increase in 
consumption before meeting the higher 
prices generally demanded. The fact that 
petroleum, meats and a few other staples 
have receded from the highest figures en- 
couraged this feeling. In the main, how- 
ever, the advances thus far established 
have been perfectly legitimate, being the 
result of bare supplies and reviving de- 
mand. Perhaps a feeling of excessive 
caution still 1emains in some quarters, 
and there are yet important branches of 
trade which have felt no improvement 
whatever, except hopes postponed, the 
recovery thus far being confined almcst 
exclusively to Wall Sireet, the dry goods 
market, boots and shoes, cotton, wheat, 
meats, hides and petroleum. But the fact 
is apparent on all sides that the revival is 
a genuine one, and only the begiuning of 
a vastly wider and longer recovery, The 
present lull will demonstrate the sound- 
ness of the uprising from depression, and 
afford interests which lag behind an op- 
portunity of taking their position in the 
ranks of progress. The month of May 
opens with the brightest of prospects ; so, 
even if the volume of business is small, a 
steady increase is assured, and there are 
few rocks ahead on which to split except 
overdoing. 





The stock market display ed an unusual- 
ly strong undertone, in spite of lessened 
activity and slight reactions. The reasons 
for this were the increased evidences of 
business revival and the improved foreign 
demand for American securities. The 
latter was a striking feature, and has been 
steadily expanding since the formation of 
the bond syndicate. During this interval 
it is calculated that nearly $70,000,000 of 
our bonds and stocks have been placed in 
KXuropean markets, of which less than 
one-half are the New 43. Nor has this 
movement ended; for the advices re- 
ceived by foreign bankers here indicate 
that investors abroad have greatly changed 
their unfavorable attitude toward our in- 
vestments, mainly because the action of 
our Government and the bond syndicate 
convinces them that there is now little 
danger of our drifting down toa silver 
basis, The removal of this doubt will 
inevitably increase the flow of foreign 
capital in this direction in due course of 
time. As a result of these transactions 
there was a liberal supply of bankers’ 
bills in this market, which weakened ster- 
ling rates and prevented gold shipments. 
No better evidence of renewed contidence 
could be asked for than that, at a time 
when the trade balance is against us, se- 
curitics are preferred in settlement rather 
than gold. Bank clearings amply demon- 
strate business recovery, the complete re- 
turns for the last week of April being 207 
in excess of last year, Whenit is remem- 
bered that values.in the majority of cases 
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are still considerably lower than a year 
ago, the significance of these figures ig 
greater than appears. Railroad earnings 
continue unsatisfactory, 81 roads report- 
ing a gain of only 3¢ for the third week of 
April; but less importance is at- 
tached to meager results of the past, 
since future prospects are so decidedly for 
improvement. The coal shares were 
strengthened by the decision to mine only 
three days per week during May; while 
the Grangers benefited somewhat from 
efforts to settle Western passenger rate 
difficulties, the chances of success being 
better than for several months. Another 
feature was the strength of the Indus- 
trials. Generally an upward movement 
in this quarter is looked upon as the cul- 
mination of a bull campaign; but, as the 
rise is pretended to be in sympathy with 
trade revival, it excites less suspicion than 
usual, Money continues very abundant 
and rates are easy in consequence. Call 
loans were quoted 14@2¢. Time money 
is in limited request and rates were re- 
duced to 3@34% for six months on good 
stock collateral. Some increase in the 
supply of dry goods and grocery paper is 
noted, but demand quickly absorbs all 
offerings ; rates are 34@44¢ for prime com- 
missions house names four to six months, 
The surplus reserve is now $82,800,000 
against $12,890,000 same time in 1894, 
Tcere were also notable increases in de- 
posits and loans during the week, 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

May 4. April 27. 
$484,912,400 $480.5 4,600 
69,728,200 68,203,90) 
89,254,900 86,216,900 
526,998,100 516,600,500 
13,197,900 13,199,800 


Increare | 
$4,4°7,800 
1,524,320, 
3,038,000 
10,397,600 
*1,9.0 

* Decrease. 

The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
$69,728,209 

89,254,990 


$158,935, 100 


$68,208,900 
86,216,900 


$154,420, 800 


$1,524,500 
3,038,000 


#4, 362,3 300 


Legal tenders.... 
Total reserve.. 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts.™ 131,749,525 129,18 0,125 


$27,283,575 $25.2 


2,590,400 


$1,962,900 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 
of the last five years was as follows: 


May Sth, ISM—Surplus, .....060.-ceeeeeeerecees $52,808,150 
May 6th, 1893—Surplus.........cececececeesceees 12,835,175 
May 7th, I892—Surplus.........cceeceesceeeeeees 14,808,500 
May 9th, 1891—Surplus .......-.ceeeeeeees . 4,765,060 
May lth, I8W—Surplus,........ceeceeeeeeeeeeee 14867075 


Surp. reserve.. 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were steady, closing 


as follows: 
. Bid. Asked 
PPTTTTTTTTTT TTT ITT TT tet 97 ° 
121 
New 4s, Coupon ; 20%, =I 
48, HOPISLEred......0.csccerccccersceversesces 2 1124 
48, coupons 8 
New 5s, Kegistered......... 115% 
BB, COUPONS. ......cccccccrccccseccecscevessess 154 
Currency 68, 1895.....6..secceeeeesseeseeeoees 100 o 
Currency 68, 1806 
Currency 6s, 1897 
Currency 6s, 1898.... 
Currency 6s, 1899 


BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing May 4th, were: 


Clinton —ee 
Commerce. ‘18! i 
Contine Sta scswaasece 132 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


The market was steady at a slight con- 
cession in rates. 

Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates for sterling as follows : 


Rizty Gays..... ccccccrccccccces-cocvecccseccceee 4.88 
Sight 4 
DORR vinccs sdnvcnecsccccossesoenssnecsesess coved 4.8044-94 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the current 
qyptations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 

Banks. 


America 

American Exchange 
Bowery 

Broadway ...c.cccccccccccece 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 148 
Central Nationa) 7 
Chase National. ............ 225 * a0 
Chatham ; F 345 
EIEN nnnnncsnkennacess on 4,250 4,100 
462 449 
135 135, 
wens 200 
182 189 
132 125 
275% BL 


Bid. Asked. 


200 
157% 
250 
235 


Continental. 
Cora Exchange... sennvee 
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Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked. 
East RAver....cccccccssecsees 135 130 135 
Eleventh Ward .......... ° 275 200 eoce 
SS ERE 320 =e same 
Fifth Avenue... ee 3,230 2,5” coee 
First National..... cc.ccccee 66D 28 ones 
First National of S.I...... 119 ila 125 
Fourteenth Street.......... 110% 170 cove 
Fourth National............ 181 180 187 
I, sinc. saseneseee eee 100 ooee sons 
Gallatin National.......... BUBYG 300 cece 
Garfield National.......... 400 400 cece 
German American......... M3 12 125 
German Exchange......... 40 116 cece 
Germania, .......... eocceee - 350 300 eoce 
Greenwich..... evcee voces eee 175% 160 eves 
Hanover.....+....+ oo vevcccces 309 30 330 
Hide and Leather.......... ww cece llu 
Hudson River.............. ° 150 155 oes 
Importers’ and Traders’... 505 500 550 
IPVIDG...ccecccccccccccccecces 135 135 150 
Leather Manufacturers’... 17% 10 210 
LADEPLY..ccccccee ccccccccces 116 110 1% 
Lincoln National............ 613 615 en 
Manhattan........... oce cece 1838 184 . 
Marketand Fulton......... 2154 212 sone 
Mechanics’........ eeeccccece 180 18u 20 
Mechanics’ and Traders’... 145% 140 165 
Mercantile. .....ccccccosccece 134 160 130 
MEFCHANUH’.....ccccccccsceee 135 esce 134 
Merchants’ Exchange....., 110 1k 125 
Metropolitan.........sseees 3% 2g i” 
Metropolis..... Soeseoee ecvece cece 4.0 e 
Mount Morris........... seco M40 1 os 
re 305 ives oats 
Nassau..... Svececcecce ove eee 166 150 165 
Meow Ver. .ccceccee ecccccccce ©2328 225 232 
New York County.......... 6387 Stu 
New York Nat. Exchange. § , 100 . 
ee ee sidiachievesnas 11954 120 
Nineteenth Ward........... 145 110 cece 
North America............ ° 140 135 M4) 
Oriental............ eo ccceccce 232 200 23) 
PACINC. 000000000 cosee re | | 135 eves 
Park.... .. evecccee ereccee ove 205 270 3u0 
People’s.........+- eoccee sosve = 276 ecee 200 
PROMIZ. ..ccccccccccecee sevens L148 110 118 
Republic......... e0 cee cece 155 150 165 
Seaboard National ....... 163 168 lov 
Second National... ........ 350 3uU eee 
Seventh National........... 121 10) ee 
Shoe and Leather..... 65 90 100 
Sixth......... © e-eeccccceccce 35 OU . 
Southera National..... cveee |= LU lw © oe 
Stave of New York......... 103 10) 110 
Third National...... erccce ~~ WwW 100 cece 
Tradesmen’s......... © ccccce 100 mi % 
Twelfth Ward. .....ccovee - @ osee 14 
WRIER. occces cece eeececece co cece 200 . 
Union Square....... o sees 1% 200 
United States National.... 175 180 ‘ 
Western National... .... lll 10 eeee 
West Side....... eeveccccces e 275 230 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


...-There is still outstanding $6,895,- 
417.42 of the fractional currency of 1862, 
1863 and 1864, 


...-The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has declared a semiannual dividend 
at the regular rate of 24% in cash, and has 
ordered 47,000 tons of rails at $22 per ton. 


....T'he Bond Record for May will con- 
tain an exhaustive article by Charles S. 
Gleed, Director of the A., T. & 8S. F. R. R. 
Co., on the Atchison, Topeka and Santa 
Fé reorganization. 


....It was shown at the annual meeting 
of the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company, held last week, that 
the company, after paying 6¢ dividends had 
surplus earnings for the year t> the credit 
of income account of $949. 


. -«- However much we may differ with the 
Cleveland Administration on many ques- 
tions, too much credit cannot be given to 
Mr. Cleveland and the different members 
of his Cabinet for the splendid stand they 
have taken in favor of sound money. 


-.»The committee appointed by the 
Senate of the State of New York to in- 
quire into the disposition of the Ononda- 
ga Salt Springs at Syracuse have made a 
report recommending that a commission 
of three members be appointed by the 
Governor, who shall examine the question 
and report to the State Commissioners of 
the Land Office by next fall as to whether 
the salt springs shall be sold or leased, in 
whole or part, or in other ways be dis- 
posed of, 

*....Mr, Edward Atkinson, who has a 
level head upon most subjects, has writ- 
ten a statement regarding the Sherman 
notes, the reasoning of which also applies 
toa portion of the greenbacks. Mr. At- 
kinson’s cliim is that notes issued under 
the Act of July 14th, 1890, can only be re- 
issued when they have been received for 
taxes, but they cannot be reissued if they 
have been redeemed in coin. Mr. Atkin- 
8on’s point is that when the Government 
has paid any obligation in coin it has fully 
discharged it, and that if any such obliga- 
tion is reissued the Secretary of the 
Treasury has virtually contracted a new 
debt, which he has no authority to do, 
Mr. Atkinson claims that the Sherman 
notes, which have been paid in coin 


amounting to over $28,000,000, should be 
canceled as well as the greenbacks which 
have been redeemed in coin. 


...-The Journal of Commerce 
Commercial Bulletin says : 


and 


“The following items show the amounts 
of financial transactions with Europe since 
the negotiation of the Treasury loan at the 








middle of last February : 
U. 8S. Fours placed abroad............. $32,250,000 
N. Y. Central Debenture bonds......:.  3,5€0,000 
Wabash Refunding bonds............. 500,000 
Minneapoiis and St. Louis bonds...... 2.000.600 
Southern Railwa: insstepaens des 1,750,000 
Chesapeake and Ohio bonds, about... 1,250,000 
o., Kan. and Texas bonds, about.... 750.000 
Manhattan Elevated Rd. bonds.... 8 500,000 
Other bonds, estimated................ 5,000,000 
Net movement in stocks, estimated at 
about 100,000 shares................. 2,500,000 


Total shipments since February 

vs ccheccs wiatekenseawembess $66,000,000 
“Tt is thus apparent that within the last 
nine weeks American securities valued at 
$66,000,000 have been placed upon the Lon- 
don and Continental markets. Besides this 
amount of really transferred issues, the 
J,oan Syndicate hold here about $11,000,000 
of the new United States Fours, which are 
available for shipment should the course of 
the foreign exchanges sorequire. Thus we 
have a total of $66,000,000 of actual trans- 

fers and $11,000,000 of potential.” 


....One of the great transactions which 
take place so seldom occurred last week 
in the transfer of the entire interest 
of John M. Hughes, of the dry goods 
firm of Messrs. Hilton, Hughes & Com- 
pany to his pariner, Albert B. Hil- 
ton, who will in the future conduct 
the business alone. The name of the firm 
will remain unchanged. The business of 
the firm of Hilton, Hughes & Company 
is the continuation of that established by 
the late A. T. Stewart. After the death 
of Mr. Stewart, ex-Judge Henry Hilton 
took charge of the business and shortly 
after bought out Mrs. Stewarv’s interest 
and at the same time admitted E. J. Den. 
ning whoremained a member of the tirm 
until his death in 1892. Later, ex-Judge 
Hilton’s sons, Albert B., Frederick and 
Henry G., were admitted as members of 
the firm. Henry G, retired in 1893 and 
Frederick died in August, 1894. Mr, Al. 
bert B. Hilton, the head of this great 
house, is only twenty-eight years of age. 
but is a very competent and successful 
business men, 


....The Bank of North America, of 
Philadelphia, has been erecting a new 
office building, and expects to (very soon) 
take possession ofit. Itis onthe site of the 
original building on Chestnut Street, which 
has been occupied by the bank ever since 
it was organized one hundred and four- 
teen years ago. It was the first banking 
institution chartered by the United States, 
and was founded by Robert Morris at the 
instance of Alexander Hamilton as an aid 
in sustaining the credit of the United 
States. It loaned large sums of money to 
the Government, and, whenever the con- 
dition of the Treasury demanded it, it 
continued to lend its assistance, it is said, 
even up to as late as 1862, at which time 
large sums were advanced by the bank to 
the Government, In consequence of the 
favors rendered the Government by the 
bank, it was allowed, when it became a 
national bank, to retain its original title 
of the Bank of North America, it being 
the only instance, we think, in which a 
bank has been chartered as a national bank 
without the word “national” appearing 
in its name. The bank has a capital of 
$1,000,000, with a surplus and undivided 
profits of nearly $2,000,000. John H. 
Michener is President, and John H. Watt, 
Cashier 








United States Bonds. 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 





NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 








THE INDEPENDENT, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY {995 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
i ne 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of lst mortgage with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
‘Mass. and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 


Law, Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


High-Grade 
CITY, COUNTY AND STATE 


BONDS, 


Netting 4 to 7 Per Cent. Interest. 


We make a spoctee of High Class Securities, 
suitable tor permanent lnvestment. 
Correspondence solicited, 


SPRAIN, DICKINSON & CO., Bankers, 
10 WALL ST., New York. 
. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. 
Minneapolis loans and investments in income bust- 
ness properties and ground fees under long leases 
our specialty. Will buy inside real estate or mort- 
gagesin Minneapolis. We assume care of real estate 
for non-residents, References furnished. 
THORPE BROS,, 258 Hennepin Ave. 


GOLD MINES. 


We have a valuable list of Gold mining properties 





both placer and quurtz, producing and ready for 


development in Oregon, Idaho and Washington, 


both forsale and negotiation for development. Gold 
mining has been reduced to a science, It Is no longer 
a hazardous industry. Thirty-three years of prac- 
tical experience warrants us in guaranteeing our 
reports and inviting the Investigations of capital. 
We have properties that will yleld fortunes. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


Pacific Bureau of Mines Association, 


94 Sixth Street, Portland, Oregon. 


- SOUTHERN COLONY. | 


FORT PAYNE, DEKALBCO., ALABAMA, 
On line of Queen & Crescent Railway. 
51 Miles South of Chattanooga, Teun. 

91 Miles North of Birmingham, Ala, 
Beautiful Homes on Lookout Mountain. 
Good Markets, Cheap Transportation, 
Two Hundred 20, 40 and 80 Acre Fruit Farms. 
$5 TO $10 PER ACRE, 

One-fifth cash, balance in 1, 2,3 and 4 years to the first 
one hundred settlers, Rich Soil, Never-Fatling Crops, 
Lumber plenty and cheap, raises Finest Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Plums, Prunes, Grapes, Figs, Pecan, 
English Walnuts and Peanuts, Vegetables attain 
large growth, and good markets for everything raised. 
Dwellings free of rent to settlers until they can build 
their own homes. 


NO SALOONS IN OUR COLONY, 
For full particulars, railroad rates, maps, etc.,apply to 


INTER-NATIONAL HOMESTEAD CO. 
1921 First Avenue, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 


lowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 

Earnings - - -~- 307,235 96 
Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company ‘offers its 54s Deben- 
tures: Write for description. 





THE ZENITH CITY. | 


“Within the next ten years, and possibly withio 
the present century, there is a strong chance, in my 
opinion, that the shipments from and to the head of 
Lake Superior will amount to fully 20,000,000 tons 
yearly —er more than any other port on earth.” 

Capt. ALEX. MCDOUGALL, 

The Commerce of Duluth has increased fully 25 
per cent. since the panic of 1895—no other city makes 
such areccrd itis the safest and best place to in- 
vest. Write us for further information, 


C.K. LOVETT & CO., Datuth, Mina. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E.GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston. Mass. 


A. BK. MEAD. 


A. L. Cuk, u. W, Coss, 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
TATES managed, We rent, collect 
Ee S rents, pay taxes and look after 
assessments, 
ANS negotiated, payable in gold secured 
LO by first lien on Chicago real estate, 
without expense te lender, 


Ce i] 





8” NET. FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on Improved Red River Valley Farms. Loans to 
actual settlers on’y. 12 years’ experience in business, 
Send for formal applications, list of references and 
map, showing location of lands. , 


WILLIAM T. SOUDER, Financial Agent, 
303 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 


DENVER, CULO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorady. 
Act aa attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages and 
other collections; Represent non-residents in the 
general management of thelr properties. 

Ae 











22 293° prea ‘Satiain 
Business Established 1873. » 





wr 6 invited. 

‘he State Trust C 
The State Trust o., 
36 WALL STREET, New York, 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guir- 
dian and Committee of Estates, and as Trustee. Reg- 
istrar, Transfer and Fiscal Agent of Corporations. 


Takes full charge of Keal and Personal Estates. 
{nterest allowed on Deposits. a 


Capital and Surplus, $1,800,000. 


FRANCIS 8. BANGS, President. 


W. L. TRENHOLM 
WILiLLAM AL NASH, § Vice Presidents. 





y Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 
aes MAURICE 8. DECKER, Treas. 


(688) 21 


LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF | 


CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
RANKERS. No. 59 WALI STREKT,. N. Y. 








DIVIDEND. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, ; 

32-38 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, ? 

New York, April 24th, 1895. § 
si ~ BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAS THIS DAY 
declared a quarterly dividend of TWO AND 
ONE HALF (24%) PER CENT. on the capital stock of 

this bank, peyasks May Ist. 

Transfer books will remain closed until that date 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 











The New Model 


emington 
No. ‘Typewriter. 


MATCHLESS CONSTRUCTION, 
UNEQUALED DURABILITY, 
UNRIVALED SPEED. 
Many Notable Improvements. 
GEND FOR 1LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Wryckorr, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





COMMERCIAL. 

GENERAL trade is quiet but shows very 
pronounced reviving tendencies. There 
is a disposition to ‘‘ boom ” affairs which is 
injurious and delays rather than accelerates 


improvement, as the advance in finished 
products is naturally much slower than 
in raw materials. The wheat market was 
irregular, but May contracts were ic. 
higher and touched 68 $c. Dry weather 
and consequently unfavorable crop reports 
as wellas statements that wheat was being 
held back at primary points stiffened 
prices. Export demand improved, and 
practically all cash wheat is in control of 
a single speculator. Corn and oats were 
about ic. higher, in sympathy with wheat. 
Provisions, that is, hog and beef products, 
are quiet and weak, not having yet re- 
covered from the April boom. The de- 
mand for cotton from exporters and spin- 
ners hasalso been checked by the rise, but 
like wheat the cash supply is in control of 
of a few speculators. Middling uplands 
declined slightly to 6gc. The total visible 
supply is 4,079,000 bales, or over 300,000 
in excess of last year; but this seems 
counterbalanced by brightened Pa 
Improvement in the iron trade is delayed 
by conflicting conditions and the aggres- 
sive attitude of labor. Nevertheless, 
orders are being placed with less hesi- 
tancy, and many of the establishments 
have orders on hand which will occupy 
them full time for the next three months. 
A better demand for locomotives, carsand 
rails is also anticipated as one of the early 
probabilities. The grocery trade is dull, 
save that sugar is strong on account of a 
short crop in Cuba, resulting from politi- 
cal troubles. There was also a falling off 
in the demand for dry goods, particularly 
in brown and bleached cottons. Prices, 
however, are exceedingly firm, and nu- 
merous advances are being made in fab- 
rics which have not hitherto risen. Print 
cloths rose 1-16 to 2 13-i6c. Flannels were 
strong, and it is said the usual spring 
auction sale will be omitted. Woolen~ 
goods are moving fairly, but manufac- 
turers are much perplexed by labor 
troubles, Wool prices are firm, but de- 
mand is confined to foreign qualities, 
domestic lines being neglected. Boot and 
shoe manufacturers have orders that will 
last them for fully three months ahead ; 
and last week’s shipments from Haverhill 
were the largest on record. Supplies now 
beirg used were often purchased before 
the advance in leather, and orders cannot 
now be placed except atadvances. Hides 
advanced 1c. per poupd during the week, 
and leather rose 1(@dc. per lb, the advance 
in both instances being due to small sup- 
plies. 





—— 


READING NOTICES, 


WILLIAM T. Soupen, of 308 Century Building, 
Minneapolis, Minnu., has had twelve years’ ex- 
perience in placing loans on improved Red 
River Valley farms nettivg 8 per cent. to the in - 
vestor. As is well known, the Red River Valley 
is exceedingly rich and is settled by a good class 
of people. Lhe country is dotted here and there 
with flourishing towns and villages affording 
market facilities. Mr. Souder will take pleasure 
in sending full particulars to any one of our 
readers who may desire. 


MILLIONS OF PACKAGES. 


THE Rising Sun Stove Polish factory sold 
23,000,000 packages of stove polish in 1804. These 
packages, placed so as to touch end to end, 
would reach 1,000 miles. ‘The factory at Canton, 
Mass., covers four acres, and turns out the 
enormous product of ten tons per day. Mostof 
the material used is mined by nativesin Ceylon, 
India, and brought by sailing vessels to New 





ork. 

The Rising Sun Stove Polish has the enormous 
sale of 3,000 tons per year; but Morse Bros. have 
recently added to their business the Sun Paste 
Stove Polish, in answer to the demand for a 
perfect stove paste. This Sun Paste is already 
meeting a large sale. ‘The Rising Sun Stove 
Polish in cakes is recommended for general 
blacking of a stove and for economy, and the 
aun Paste Stove Polish in tin boxes for a quack 





Sf{ter-dinner shine.—Lynn Item. 
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THE VICTOR. 


We have been looking into and investigating 
the merits of the Victor bicycle,manufactured by 
the Overman W beel Company, of Chicopee Falls, 
Mass.,and it seems to us that their wheel is 
properly and rightly named the “* Victor.” Cer- 
tainly if there is anything ina name they have 
strock it. For fourteen years the Overman 
Wheel Comgony have been manufacturing bi- 
cycles, starting in a very crude sort of a way in 
a little shop, which has been growing and ex- 
tending, until to-day their works are said 
to be the largest and most complete in the 
world. They have net been content with 
simply making wheels; they have been 
atriving for fourteen years past to improve 
on the wheels last made, and to produce from 
day to day one better in every es than 
those previously made. To this end their estab- 
lishment has invented and devised nearly all of 
the machinery used by them. The great aim of 
bicycle manufacturers has, of late, been to 
secure light-draft machines. Light draft and 
light weight are not quite synonymous terms 
when applied to bicycles. It goes without saying, 
or at least it ought to, that machines should be 
made for men and not men for machines: in other 
words, aman weighing 225 pounds should have 
a bicycle ef different build and weight from one 
wei ies 145 pounds. The means should be a 
contition to the end. 

The Overman Wheel Company in the manu- 
facture of the Victor bicycles have found it 
necessary to devise new instruments for differ- 
ent purposes, among others for measurin and 
recording the applied power in the actual and 
reguiar use of the bicycle. The Victor Dyna- 
mometer brought forth by the Overman 
Wheel Company enables them to know ab- 
solutely the amount of power required to 
drive a bicycle under all sorts of con- 
ditions and circumstances. No other fac- 
tory makes use of this. They also, in order to 
test the resiliency of the tires, invented the Re- 
siliometer, which isan absolutely perfect test, 
and as applied to different machines, shows con- 
clusively that the tire originated and used on 
the Victor machines is a more resilient tire than 
that used on any other bicycle. Every part of 
the Victor wheel is mauufactured by the Over- 
man Wheel Company at their own works. They 
have a complete rubber mill, carpenter shop, 
forge shop, automatic machinery department, 
blacksmith shop, and all the paraphernalia of 
business completeness; and at the same time 
they conrtantly omatey many experts, like 
chemists, in testing rubber, iron, steel, etc., the 
whole business being under the immediate con- 
trol and guidance of the president, Mr. A. H. 
Overman, wbo possesses the happy combination 
of being a thorough-going mechanic, an excel- 
lent business man, and of having great execu- 
tive ability. The result of the facts enumerated 
above, which do not by any means state the 
whole case, is that the Victor wheels do not re- 
quire any extraneous aids in their disposal. 
They sell because they are the Victor wheels, 
and every olie knows that that means that they 
are the best wheels that can be produced. 





> 
REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, COL, 
via PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


For the accommodation of persons who desire 
to visit Colorado on the occasion of the meeting 
of the National Educational Association, at 
Denver, Col., July 5th to 12th, the Penusylvania 
Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets on 
July 3d, 4th and 5th, to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Manitou and Pueblo, at the extremely low rate ot 
$50.75 from New York, $49.25 from Philadelphia, 
$47.0 from Baltimore and Washington, $47.25 
from Harrisburg ; proportionate rates from other 

ints. 

These tickets will be good for return passage 
from Colorado puints on July 12th, 13th, 14th and 
16th, with an extension until September Ist, if 
desired. 

A special train of Pullman Buffet Sleeping cars 
will be run, leaving New York at 10:10 A.M., 
July 4th, stopping at prominent intermediate 
poiuts, and arriving at Denver on the afternoon 
of July 6th. 

This affords a grand opportunity for a trip to 
the world-renowned Rocky Mountain resorts in 
Colorado at a comparatively small cost.—Adv. 

cree 





Nort only dressmakers but every woman who 
uses se silk should be particular to ask for 
**Cutter’s Little Spools,” as it has a reputation 
second to none for being the strongest and 
smoothest silk, and is of uniform quality. 
Messrs. John D. Cutter & Company, the manu- 
facturers, of 33 East Fourteenth Street, New 
York, have an established reputation for pro- 
ducing the very best quality of sewing silk,a 
fact generally recognized wherever the silk has 
been used. 


THE ACCESSORIES OF WEDDINGS. 
PROBABLY no house in the country is so 
thoroughly equipped tosupply most of the rich 
and ‘artistic accessories of a wedding as the 
famous old house of Tiffany & Co. From the 
diamond engagement ring, selected from their 
purest gems, to the plain band of gold that seals 
the union of bearts, the tokens of affection, the 
ifts from friends, whetber in gold, silver or 
ronze, or an artistic piece of pottery, the invi- 
tations to the marriage ceremony and wedding 
breakfast, and finally the table equipments for 
the new household, may all come from the same 
establishment. 

The silverware of the house has become 
famous throughout the world, and although it 
is noted chietiy for its richness of design and 
substantial construction, these characteristics 
are pot its only recommendation, as the fact is 
becoming more generally known than formerly 
that you can buy just as cheaply at Tiffany's as 
elsewhere, and have the added assurance of ob- 
taining something every way superior to the 
products made tor wholesale consumption by 
other houses.—New York Press. 


on 


GLASSES FOR NOTABLE PEOPLE. 

Mr. KORNBLUM, the celebrated optician, who is 
famous for the remarkable success that has at- 
tended bis efforts in fitting such notables as Jo- 
seph Jefferson, President Cleveland, Secretary 
of State Gresham, Secretary Thurber, ex-Presi- 
dents Harrison, Hayes, Garfield and others with 
glasses after other well-known specialists had 
failed, has opened a branch of his Pittsburg es- 
tablishwent in thiscity. His offices are on Fifth 
Avenue, corner Thirty-fourth Street, where lie 
isin daily attendance except on Saturdays, when 
he attends to his Pittsburg patients. Kornblum 
is a practical as well as a scientific optician, and 
is the inventor of the astigmatic devices for 
optical instruments.—Mail and Express. 
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REDUCED RATES TO PHILADELPHIA 
VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


On the occasion of the dedication of the Odd 
Fellows’ Temple at_Philadelphi, May 21st, 1895, 
the penmegtvanie, Railroad Company will seil, 
on May 20th and 2ist, excursion tickets to Phila- 
delphia and return from all points on its system 
east of Pittsburg and Erie, north of Quantico 
and south of Canandaigua, inclusive, at a single 
fare for the round trip, with minimum rate of 
fifty cents. Tickets will be good for return pas- 
sage until May 23d inclusive. 

This rate is open to the public, and offers an 
excellent opportunity for a visit to Philadelphia 
ata very | cost. 

Fast and frequent express trains run from 
Philadelphia to all principal New Jersey sea- 
phorejresorts.—A dv, 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


Orricers of churches who contemplate build- 
ing or rebuilding during the present season 
should correspond with Warren H. Hayes, 
church architect, of Minneapolis, Minn., who 
has had a very large experience in this line. and 
would be pleased to bear from any church so- 
ciety desiring his services. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


The Sixty-ninth Annual Meetin 
tional Home Missionary Society will be beld at “ar- 
atoga Springs, N. Y., June 4th, £th, 6th, 1895. First 
Session, Tuesday evening, June 4th. The usual con- 
cessions on the part of the railroads are ayain mae 
of a one-third return fare to those paying full fare 
golug ; certificates required. For information con- 
cerning hotel accommodations, see Home Missionary 
of May, 1895. Any information freely given on ap- 

lication to the officers of the Society, Bible House 
New York. Programme of meetings to be issued 
shortly. Kev, Wm. 0. Wark and Mr. S. A. Rickard, 
local Committee of Arrangements, will cheerfully 
answer inquiries and assistin securing places. Ad- 
dress them at Sarat°ga Springs, N. Y. 
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Bedding. 


Special Sale of Mattresses, Springs 
and Pillows. 

Mattresses made from Best South 
American Horse Hair, 40 pounds, full 
size, at $14.75 each. 

Mattresses made from Best English 
Mixed Hair, 40 pounds, full size, at 
$11.75 each. 

Best grade Woven Wire Springs, at 
$4.50 each. 

Superior grade Woven Wire Springs, 
at $2.75 each. 

Pillows made from Best Mixed 
Feathers, size 21x28 inches, $1.25 each. 

Pillows from Extra Selected Live 
Geese Feathers, size 22x30 inches, 
$2.25 each. 

SHADES AND AWNINGS. 
Fine Holland Shades, size 3x6 feet, 
Hartshorn rollers, Knotted Linen 
Fringe, made and put up complete, 
at 50 cents each. 

Awnings from extra heavy Awning 
Duck, in Fancy Colors, size 3x6 feet, 
made and put up complete, at $2.75 
each. 

Estimates furnished for re-uphol- 
stering Furniture, making Slip Cov- 
ers, Shades, etc. 


James McCreery & Co., 


RROADWAY & LITH STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE BEST 


Carriages 


BEAR OUR NAME. 


Kimball Bros. Co., 


BOSTON. 





(\)/ARREN H: HAYES 
Arenirect: 


Full plans and 
specifications 
for Chu:chesfor 
any locality,and 
from $2,000 to 
$150,000. Or- 
ders by mail giv- 
en special care. 

References to 
many pastors 
and people fa- 
miliar with my 
work. 
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Men’s Furnishings, 


White Dress Shirts, 
Collars and Cuffs, 
Flannel Travelling Shirts, 
Neglige €hirts, 

Silk and Cheviot Pajamas. 


STEAMER RUGS, 
TURKISH BATH ROBES. 


“ DENT’S” & * FOWNE’S” 
Street & Driving Gloves. 


Courvoisier’s Kid Gloves. 


UMBRELLAS. 
Soroadooey HH 19th a 


Journeay & Burnham, 
pipicninccciaiat 
DRESS GOODS. 


We are showing, special value, imported all-wool 
two-toned Whip Cord, 39 inches wide, at 40c. and 
G5c ; also Fancy Mixtures, 38 inch to 42 inch, at 50c. 
Illuminated Cheviot, 46 inch, 73c. and S3c. 

Goods very much sought after now are the SHEP- 
HERD CHECKS. Will show a fine variety in Blue 
and White and Black and White, from 5@c. to 75c 

A well selected stock of Costume Mixtures, Whip 
Cords, Pin Stripes, and Vignaux, all suitable to trim, 
with Colored Bead Points, Bodices, Collars, Etc. 

Our latest Novelties are the beautiful Silk and 
Wool Crepons in two Colorings, Reseda and Wine, 
Rose and Moss, Cerise and Gray, Bluette and Mode, 
Old Gold and Brown. 


BROADWAY 
Dth.& lOthSts. 
FOURTH AVE. 


May 9, 1895. 


Spring and Summer 
Furnishings 


Exclusive patterns in 
CHINA AND JAPAN MATTINGS, 
JAPANESE JUTE RUGS in select Orien- 


tal effects, 


ENGLISH FELTS (4 ft. wide) in a variety 


of artistic colorings, 


ENGLISH and FRENCH CRETONNES 
and DIMITIES, 


COTTON STRIPES, 
LACE and MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 


SLIP COVERS, WINDOW SHADES, 
AWNINGS. 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


W.&J.Sloane 


BROADWAY, (8TH and (9TH STS, 


CARPETINGS. 


Never in the history of the Carpet trade have we 
offered first-class goods at such low figures, 
Our “Royal Wiltens and Wilten Velvets,” 
We think, are the best wea rine carpets made; 

Wk GUARANIEE THEM! 
NEW WEAVE INGRAINS, 
Equal in effect to a Brussels, 
RUGS per square foot. 
Jute “*SAKAT,’’ large sizes, 12\c. per 
square foot, 


at 49c. the re 
Our **NEW HARTFORD,” will 
We have also made from remnants and odd pleces 
of all grades of carpetings. RUGS with borders, 


pass for an Oriental, large sizes, 374¢c. 
suitable for all kinds of rooms; just right for hotels, 





per square foot. 
Wool **SAKAT,’’ large sizes, I7i¢c. 
cotvages, and Summer residences, 
All at remnant prices, 


(Bring size of rooms.) 


MATTINGS. 


“WE BEAT THE WORLD?! 
Hundreds of patterns to select from! Some as low as 
3 PER ROLL of forty yards. 
Fine Fancy Chinese ani Japanese (cotton and trout 
line warps), $ and upward. 


Sheppard Knapp & Co,, 





: Co. 


Successors roAT.Srewarr & 


SIXTIUAVE.. 13TH AND 14TH STR,,N.Y. 


BROADWAY 
Dth.& 10thSis. 


FOURTHAVE., | 


AROUND THE MAY POLE 


that the dollikins are making around the Rotunda. 


Itisa mad, merry dance 
And the way they 


have woven the broad bands of bright stuffs into pretty patterns is a 


picture. 


But the Silks, and Woolens, and Cottons are making even a madder, 
merrier dance toward the door, toward you, 


WITH THE BOOKS 


One surprise follows another. And the 
Bookstore but a week old! You’d think it 
had been years growing. 


This newest lot is of fat octavos. Half 
calf bindings you’ll say. No, not half calf; 
linen, calf finish. Marbled paper sides, 
marbled edges. Equal binding on equal 
books was never before heard of. And but 
48c. the volume! 


Adam. Bede. George Eliot. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales. 

Arabian Night’s Entertainments. 
Mrs. Browning's Poetical Works. 
Robert Browning's Poetical Works. 
Burns’ Poetical Works. 

Byron’s Poetical Works. 

Daniel Boone. Norton. 

The Deerslayer. Cooper. 
Donavan. Edna Lyall. 

East Lynne. Mrs. Wood. 
Goldsmith's Poetical Works. 
Harry Lorrequer. Charles Lever. 
Hypatia. Charles Kingsley. 
Ingelow’s Poetical Works. 

Jane Eyre. Charlotte Bronte. 
John Halifax. Miss Mulock. 
Kenilworth, Walter Scott. 

Last Days of Pompell. Bulwer. 
Last of the Mohicans. Cooper. 
Lorna Doone. * Blackmore. 
Lucile. Owen Meridith. 
Meridith’s Poetieal Works. 
Micah Clarke. Cenan Doyle. 
Milton’s Poetical Works. 
Proctor’s Poetical Works. 
Robinson Crusoe. De Fee, 
Sacred Gems from the Poets, 
Scarlet Letter. Hawthorne, 
Swiss Family Robinson. 


Tennyson’s Poetical Works. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. Porter. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. 

Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Treasures from Fairyland. 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea, 

Under Two Flags. Ouida. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Goldsmith. 

Willy Reilly. Careltona. 

A Woman Hater. Reade, 
Charles O'Malley. Gulliver's Travels. 
Familiar Quotations, Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 
Irving’s Sketch Book, Kit Carson. Ellis. 
Uarda, Ebers. Waverley. Scott. 

Think of it! 48c. the volume! 

28 titles of the Handy Classics (silver 
stamping) at 12c. 

In paper, 125 titles, mostly American 
copyright, at 33c., and 215 titles, well 
printed, at 10c. 


SEWING MACHINES, $12.75 


Really good, full size, light running Sew- 
ing Machines, with late improvements, fin- 
ished in oak and warranted for 5 years, for 
$12.75! Seems beyond belief when you 
remember that Machines no better used to 
be three or four times as much. 

At $18.75 here are Sewing Machines the 
equal of any of the $50 Machines as sold in 
the usual way. 

Practically the same Machines, but with 
better cabinet work, more drawers and 
more fancy werk, $20.78, 324.50 and 
$37.50. 

Sewing Machines will be delivered free 
anywhere in the United States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, 
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‘Which isthe Most Satisfactory 


To have gowns lined with a cheap and inferi- 
or interlining that when worn once or twice 
lose their shape and become a mass of wrin- 
kles, or to have them lined with 


Genuine Hair Cloth Crinoline 


which never loses its shape, always looking 
@ fresh and stylish, and which will outlive any 
, : 

stiffening on the market. 

This question every woman must consider 
when she compares the price per yard of the 
cheap imitations and substitutes with genu- 
ine Hair Cloth. Some of the latter’s advan- 


tages are that 
can be obtained in light, medium, and heavy weights. 


( has advantages over any other interlining too numerous to 


mention, but which every lady will appreciate. When buying, don’t mistake cheap 
imitations for it. Examine the weft. Look for the trade-mark “ horses,” and 
accept no other, Sold in all the best establishments throughout the country. 


DON’T SEND To US, AS WE HAVE NONE AT RETAIL. 
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1776 we Ath 1895 


EVERYBODY WILL CELEBRATE 
the day with a display of 


UNXLD FIREWORKS. 


Assorted Lots 


BA ranging in price from 
i $5, $10, $25, $50 to 
: $500, for Public and 
Private Dis play. 








CHARLES E, PERVEAR, Agent. 


is not paper. 

is not a non-conductor. 

is open, cool, and resilient. 

is not affected by dampness. 

will not break or crush ; imitations will. 
can be obtained in gray, black, and white. 

















We carry the above 
ready packed for prompt 
shipment. 


FIREWORKS 


— OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


DECORATIONS 


AND 


Celebration Goods, 


Bunting and Silk Flags, 
LANTERNS, BALLOONS, Etc. 




















Send for List of Assortments and Catalogue. 


They always give satisfaction. 
Carefully selected by an experienced party. 
Full directions “How to Use Fireworks” 
., accompany Each Assortment, and can be 
found in Catalogue. 
& Send your orders early and avoid the 
late rush. 


CONSOLIDATED FIREWORKS CO. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters, 
Nos. 9 and 11 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


a 
—___ 





__—s—s WANTED. HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


AGENTS WANTED. s 
no aS man in every city and Ae that :| Hotel Brunswick, 
Address 


BOSTON, 


AGENTS See % %5 per day years Great ‘| BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


seller, nF gle Chicago, Ill PROPRIETORS. 























THE INDEPENDENT. 


An Exploded Idea 


that Oriental Rugs and Car- 
pets are a high priced luxury 
Only within the reach of the 
very rich. 

We offer a large and choice 
selection, bought by our own 
buyer in Smyrna, Constanti- 
nople, and Ghiordes at these 
very low prices: 

Daghestan and Shirvan Hearth Rugs, aver- 


aging in size from 2x3 to 3x6 to 4x7 feet 
for 


$7.50 each. 


$12, $14, $16 grades. 


Fine Daghestan Hearth Rugs, semi-antique, 
* averaging in size from 8x6 to 8,2x7.9 
feet for 


$14 each. 


$22 to $26 grades. 


Kazaks and Guenzehs, the most exquisite 
and beautiful Oriental Rugs that are 
made, -soft, old and silky, colors that 
grow on your liking, and in the popular 
large hearth sizes, 3x9, 4x7 to 4x10 feet, 
and only 


$16.75 each. 


actual value $50. 

Hundreds of big Carpets at 
low prices ranging about like 
these: 

Carpet 10.6x8.4, $48 ; regular price $96. 
Oarpet 12.7x9.7, $60; regular price $120, 
Oarpet 11.8x8 4, $50; regular price $100, 
Carpet 15,.2x10.3, $80; regular price $160, 
Carpet 14x10, $70; regular price $140. 


We invite your correspond- 
ence. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., 


Pittsburg, Pa. 





a 
Why do Dressmakers always 


demand 


$ CUTTER’ | 


LITTLE 


SPOOLS? |; 


« 


he he he he hind 


} Least Wood and most Silk. 
> LONGEST—STRONGEST— 


3 SMOOTHEST. 











When you wish to buy a 


STEAM OR HOT WATER 
HEATING PLANT, 


send for a catalogue of 


The Dunning Boiler. 


We also make Steam 
Engines, Boilers and ma- 
chinery. 





NEW YORK CENTRALIRON WORKS CO. 


103 Exchange ™St., Geneva, N. Y. 


- TRAVEL. | 


N Escorted Parties will leave 

New York at stated intervals 

© during the summer. Every- 

thing First-class. All expenses included. Pro- 

gramme on ge lic. ro free. Choice Berths on all 

steamers. h. KINS & Co.,, 273 B’way, cor. 
Chambers st. 


Small, select party of ladies ; three 
EV months, $585.00; eighth tour. 
Address Miss H. M. BARBOUR, 


81 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


, . VAC SATION EXCURSIONS TO 
CLARK’S EUROPE. 


Cunard S. S. “Aurania,” July 4, 


Prices, $190, $220, $240 and $290, all necessary travel- 
ing expenses inc luded, with facilities for annex tours 
Switzerland and Ita 
ORTH CAPE PAuTY, SAILS JUNE 2, PER 
Ss ER ‘ PANIA 
TALL PAL ESTING 7 oo SAILS AUG, 28, PER 
TEAMEK “ NEW YOR 
2 ROUND THE-WORLD PARTY STARTS a oT. 8. 
GRANDCRUISE TO THE MEDITERR an AN BY 
SPECIALLY CoAgTERSD STEAME RIES: 
LAND ” (7, L1G TONS), JAN. 2°, 1396, AC COMPANIED 
YF. C. CLARK, EX-U. 8. VICE-CONSUL AT. 


B 
MPRA AE CLARK, TOURIST AGENT, Ill 
BROADWAY, N. oy Official Ticket Agent, Pennsyl- 
= Erie KR etec.; 4 Jae. aris; 2 Char- 
‘Gen’ Agent in the U.S. for Great 
Northern ‘RY rot “England ( ta hedral Houte), 
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Susurance. 


AGENTS’ RIGHT TO COMMISSIONS. 

A YEAR or two ago, Mr. W. J. Madden, 
an agent of the Equitable, obtained a 
little notoriety by expressing himself in 
print, on the subject of rebate, in what 
was, at least, an indiscreet manner; this 
was followed by strained relations between 
himself and the company, and then came 
an announcement that he proposed to sue 
the company for a large amount. A suit 
of his has lately been before the Gener- 
al Term of the Superior Court, in which 
he claims commissions of which, he al- 
leges, he was unjustly deprived. In par- 
ticular, his complaint sets forth that, five 
years ago, he obtained an application for 
$100,000, the premium on which would 
have been $5,895 ; that the company arbi- 
trarily and without good cause refused to 
issue a policy or even to have the party 
medically examined, wherefore Mr. Mad- 
den lost a considerable commission whose 
amount is not stated, but must have ex- 
ceeded $1,000, 

The contract with the company was 
made a part of the complaint. By that, 
Mr. Madden was bound to an exclusive 
service to the company, and niust offer to 
it, first, all risks obtained by him or under 
his direction ; if declined, he was at liber- 
ty, it is to be inferred, to try to place them 
elsewhere. The contract was to stand for 
five years; the company, however, could 
terminate it at pleasure without forfeit, 
while the agent could not get out without 
a forfeit. The contract also provided 
that the agent should not be entitled to 
commissions unless the President thought 
the business came through him, and the 
President’s decision was to be binding 
and conclusive in cases of dispute. 

The issue raised is evidently one of delica- 
cy and difficulty. The company held “* that 
under the contract it is under no obliga- 
tion to the plaintiff to do anything except 
pay him his commissions on the issuance 
of a policy.” But the court justly points 
out that this cannot be literally construed 
because, if this were sound, the company 
could arbitrarily refuse all his business, 
while holding him to a barren contract of 
exclusive service from which he could es- 
cape only by paying the forfeit. Says the 
court : 

“A contract must be so clear and certain 
as to admit of only such a construction in 
order to justify a conclusion of such harsh- 
ness. But we do not think the coptract 
before us requires us to hold the plaintiff 
to any such unreasonable view of the duties 
he has undertaken and the rights he has 
acquired. In construing a written contract 
it is the duty of the court to ascertain the 
true purpose and intent of the parties, 
placing itself as nearly as may be in their 
position, and availing itself of the light of 
attendant circumstances, and without do- 
ing violence to obvious meanings arising 
from the text of the writing, to give a fair, 
just and reasonable exposition of the com- 
pact, to the end that it may be fair, just 
and reasonable in its operation and results 
to the contracting parties ; for it is certain- 
ly not to be inferred that anything less 
than this could have been intended. In 
entering upon the engagement it is not te 
be doubted that both of the parties to the 
contract in question expected that the act 
of the plaintiff in forwarding applications 
for insurance would be followed by bona- 
fide action On the part of the defendant 
upon the risk. The whole scheme of the 
contract, the complete surrender by the 
plaintiff of his whole time and skill to the 
service of the defendant, reasonabiy requires 
honest and intelligent action by the latter 
upon the risk offered, and we find no diffi- 
culty in holding that such was the obliga- 
tion assumed by the defendant toward the 
plaintiff.” 


Probably every agent feels touched 
when he has an application rejected, and 
it was only natural for Mr. Madden to 
think this goodly sized one of his perfectly 
unexceptionable. But the company must 
have the right of decision—the court ex- 
pressly admits that; on the other hand, 
the court says: 

‘But it is plain that the defendant was 
entitled to the full and free exercise of 
judgment by the defendant in determining 
whether the risk offered was safe and desir- 
able, and if it was considered undesirable the 
company bad the right to reject it and ite 
judgment in that regard could not be re 
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Viewed. The fact that the plaintiff’s com- 
pensation is to be computed ‘on premiums 
on policies issued through the instrumen- 
tality of the plaintiff, and that they shall 
accrue only as the premiums are paid to said 
society in cash,’ does not defeat a recov- 
ery, because no policy was issued.’’ 
We understand this last to mean that 
the company cannot debar a claim for 
commisi3ion simply by replying ‘‘ we did 
not issue the policy”; that it has the re- 
served right of decision, but that it 
is bound to exercise that right through 
examination and judgment, and that its 
action in declining a risk is not s9 abso- 
lutely conclusive that it may not be in- 
quired into. The company, justly says 
the court, ‘‘cannot escape liability by 
claiming the benefit of a condition which 
results from its lack of good faith”—a 
restatement of the old principle that no- 
body can take advantage of his own 
wrong. Upon this the court cites a very 
similar suit brought for commissions by a 
commercial traveler, in which the court 
held ‘‘ that it was the duty of the defend- 
ant to accept all orders presented by the 
plaintiff from bona-fide purchasers which 
were made in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the contract, and that they did 
not have the right, without cause, to arbi- 
trarily refuse touccept such orders. Such 
a construction of the contract would re- 
quire the plaintiff to travel over the terri- 
tory mentioned, at his own expense, six 
times a year, with a right, on the part of 
the defendant, to reject every order pre- 
sented by him, and to thus deprive him 
of any commissions.” 
We do not think that the company’s re- 
fusal to have the applicant examined—in 
the absence of any good ground for sus- 
picion that it was disposed to discriminate 
against Mr. Madden—is evidence that the 
risk was declined without good cause. 
And this for two reasons: the applica- 
tion might show on its face a risk so un- 
desirable that medical examination would 
be a waste of labor; the other reason— 
which ought always to be kept in mind in 
cases of grievance about lost commissions 
—is that a company’s interest to accept 
the risk is second only to the agent’s inter- 
est to get it. The agent’s concern is to 
get risks, good or bad ; the company’s, to 
get good ones; still, it wants business so 
keenly that it is most unlikely to put busi 
ness by without reason. It may err; it 
may be too particular, or not particular 
enough; but the presumption is very 
strong that it is acting in good faith 
toward the agent. Mr. Madden’s suit, in 
the present shape, was on an appeal by 
the company from a decision overruling 
the demurrer entered by it for answer, 
The demurrer objected to the complaint 
that it did not state facts sufficient to con- 
stitute a cause of action; fairly para- 
phrased, this was as if the agent had made 
his complaint and the company had re- 
plied, ** Well, what of it?” 
The case is yet to be considered upon its 
merits. Mr. Madden has won only to the 
extent of overruling the demurrer, and 80 
far he ought to win, because if the Equi- 
table meant to plead that, even if his 
_ allegations are correct, it is of no con- 
sequence, it was in a wrong posi- 
* tion. The decision is that, if the com- 
pany has acted in good faith, it can and 
should present that action as defense, and 
twenty days are given it to make such 
answer. 

Yet we can see no prospect of suc- 
cess for Mr. Madden, for he must prove 
what is naturally out of his power to 
prove. The case is an interesting one to 
follow, but it is not conceivable how the 
law can help him further. When he 
avers that his application was good and 
desirable and the company replies that it 
did.not so regard the application, surely 
that must be conclusive. No court, in 
our opinion, can intervene in such an 
issue ; to doso would be to seize upon the 
Management of the company. 


> 
at 


THE BRITISH PRUDENTIAL. 

On December 23d, 1848, says the Lon- 
don Review, the registration of the Pru- 
dential Mutual Life Assurance Investment 
and Loan Association—the full title is 
rather full—was completed. The balance 
sheet for the following year (the first) 
shows premiums for about $1,560; there 
was $5,245 in bank and $955 in short notes 
and cash; add $15,555, and we find that 
the total assets at the end of 1849 were less 
than $25,000. 

In 1853 the amount insured was $117.760, 
and the premium income a little over $15,- 
000. In 1868, the annual income was $352,- 








THE INDEPENDENT 


330, and the directors believed ‘‘ that so 
large a net increase was alrhost without 
parallel in the history of life assurance.” 
Come down to 1873, and we find that the 
premiums have jumped from $350,000 a 
year to $2,291,315. Another ten years, 
and we find the premiums in the now sep- 
arated accounts no less than $960,000 in 
the Ordinary branch and $12,500,000 in 
the Industrial. Another ten years (bring- 
ing us down to 1893) and we have a pre- 
mium income of $9 270,000 in the Ordinary 
branch and $19,859,315 in the Industrial. 

Now comes 1894. Here we find a pre- 
mium income of over $10 000,000 in the 
Ordinary branch and of $22,500,000 in the 
Industrial. The Ordinary branch has out- 
standing 875,545 policies, insuring over 
$201,000,000, the average amount per 
policy being thus a little over $500. In 
the Industrial branch, the number of poli- 
cies outstanding December 31st last was 
11,176,661, for a total of $541,873,960, being 
a little less than $50 per policy. There are 
398,000 free or paid-up policies. What is 
a very satisfactory feature in the report is 
the fact that the average duration of the 
policies in the Industrial branch has in- 
pages from seven years to seven and a 
ialf, 


2 


THE bill to abolish child life insur- 
ance in Massachusetts, which recently 
passed the State Senate, was defeated in 
the lower branch of the Legislature on 
the thirtieth of April, receiving only 23 
vote: in its favor against 148 cast by the 
opposition. The interest in this bill has 
been very great, and the societies and in- 
dividuals who have been at the bottom of 
the attempt at legislation on the subject 
are considerably chagrined at their defeat. 


_aaenaeee. 














1895. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
Hi. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


THE BIGGEST GOLD NUG- 


The biggest nugget of gold 
ever found in the world was the 
King of the Water Moon nug- 
get, discovered in Australia in 
1852, weighing 223 pounds 
and 4 ounces, and valued at 
$55,000. Thousands of men 
can find zold nuggets worth to 
their families a good deal more 
than $55,000 by making judi- 
cious applications for life insur- 
ance policies. These latter nug- 
gets carry with them none but 
the best results. They provide 
for widows and educate chil- 
dren. 

THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1895. 


ASSETS ° $9,593,072 19 
LIABILITIES.............00.008. 8,742,753 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,150,319 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Post Office Square, Boston Mass. 


PVT ae ere $24,252,828 71 
AIRO STUMPIMNUOES 7852.0 cssbiwscesscntkeeesee 22'217,399 94 


$2,085,428 77 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

Ausnel Cash distributicns are paid upon all 
policies, 

Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
derand paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
sured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 

BEN. F. STEVENS, President, 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres., 
8. F, TRULL, Secretary 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 
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T H FE L ATT EF EN D of a Contract is vastly more 
important than the front end. 
Five dollars saved on a premium is a trifle; five thousand dollars lost 

by kad security when the claim falls due is not a trifle. 


Always try to find out which is likely to live longest, you or the company 


you insure in; and therefore whether the company is insuring you or you 


are insuring the Company. 


A thing you can’t get after you have paid for it isn’t cheap at half a cent. 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Is the Oldest Accident Company in America, the Largest 
in the World, and has never reorganized or 
frozen out any of its claimants. 


CLEARS ITS BOOKS OF JUST CLAIMS BY PAYING THEM IN FULL. 


Rates as low as permanent security of receiving the face value of the 


policy will justify. 


Charges for certainty and guarantees certainty. 


Policies world-wide, and as liberal as consistent with the Company's 


keeping alive to pay claims at all. 


ASSETS, $17,664,000 SURPLUS. 2,472,000 


Paid Policy Holders $27,000,000—$2,151,000 in 1894 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


NATIO 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 


1895. 


A 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JAMES NICHOLS, Pres’t. 


i. G. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


B. R. STILLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Head Office, 95 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn, 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 
FRED. 8S. JAMES, General Agent. 
GEO. W. BLOSSOM, Ass’t Gen’l Agent. 


Office, 174 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT. 


GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 


GEO. W. DORNIN, Assistant Manager. 
Office, 409 California Street, San Franciace. 


STATEMENT, JANUARY lst, 18965. 


CAPITAL STOCK, all cash, ~ - 
Funds Reserved to meet all Liabilities: 
Re-Insurance Fund, - 
Unsettled Losses and other claims, 
Net Surplus, - - o ba 


TOTAUT ASSETS, January Iet, 1895. 


- $1,000,000 00 
#1,792,520.50 2,074,969 11 
- 852,439.11 

- - 522,561 06 


$3,597,530 67 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 





IN THESE DAYS | 


no man with a family can afford to do 
without a lifeinsurance policy on his own 
life no mat’er whether he be rich or poor, 
as the rich often become poor, and the 
poor always need lifeinsurance. It canbe © 
had in policies of $1,000 and upwards 
under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at ex- 
tremely low premium rates. Write the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
of New York, for its literature. 


J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 





J.B. PIEROBR, Secretary and Treasurer. 


1850. 1895. 


7 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company now has the exper!- 
ence of forty-five years of practical Life Insurance, 
which has taught it that the sine qua non of success 
is the i of good plans of insurance, and the 
pursuit of a liberal policy towards both its Insured 
and its Agents. These essentials it possesses in an 
eminent degree, but judiciously tempered by that 
conservatism which {8 the best possible safeguard of 
the policy-holder. Its contracts are incontestable 
after two years. They are non-forfeiting, providing 
generally for either paid-up policy or extended in- 
surance, atthe option of the policy-holder. It gives 
ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. I 
course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, 
at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS: 
GhUR FORD 


FINANCE COMMITTEE : 
GEO. G. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat. Banke 
JOHN J. TUCKER Builder. 
E. H. PERKINS, Jt 
JAMES kK. PLUM 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT WhO 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and #d- 
dress to which he would like the paper sent. 
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May 9, 1895. * 





1876. == 895. 
FIDELITY AND, CASUALTY 0, 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS OF SURETYSHIP, 


= PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE aa 
STEAM BOILER, ELE 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies, 


—> 





cS PAID SINCE ORGANIZaT, 
Loss $5,480,525.02, On, 


__AMERICAN 
FIRE 














INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
hGH fY-FIFTH A) NUAL STATEMENT. 
Canes GRRL. 000. cccescccrecsescccccsse:ccccees $500, 
Heeserve. for reinsurance and -all other 
GERMIB co vcccescces cosercorscescccesccsccesess 1,716,750 47 
gerples. over all Liabilities......... .ssccces _ 178,855 5 75 


TAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. $2,395,406 22 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMER ye F808 22 


a OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 





NEW YORK, Jan. 22, 1895, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the charter of 
the company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1894: 
Premiums on marine risks from Ist Jan- 





uary, 1894, to dist December, 1#94......... $2,760,920 62 
Premiums on policies not marked off Ist 

I Ts adsecintetrerascercckousss> 1, 106,515 7 

‘Total marine vremiums......  ........ $5,867, 436 39 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

184, to Ist December, 1894............0065 2,840,284 98 
Losses paid during the same Sd 

POTION. .cccccoveceee covccccece $1,411,292 89 
Returns of Premiums —— 

and Expenses........ $624,154 64 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 
Stock, City Banks and other Stocks..... $8,247,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 1,043,500 00 
Real Estate and Claimsdue the Company 
SNS as Ss da dnwwetchcedeencnses sees 1,009,845 30 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 855,693 14 
A IS vsdcccacasncesesci Jpeduenancedew 184,238 44 
Ross scnnngececes coecsuccsonsaseced $11,340,731 88 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or 
their legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. Fifty per cent. of the out- 
standing certificates of the issue of 18:0 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fifth of 
February next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certificates 
to be produced at the time of payment, and canceled 
to the extent paid. A dividend of forty per cent. is 
declared on the net carned premiums of the company 
for the year ending 3lst December, 184, for which 
certificates will be issned on and after Tuesday, the 
seventh of May next. By order of the Board, 

J. i. c HHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


4 D. JONES Ons. a. MARSHAL L 
Hi. H. MOORE, CHA )». LEVERICH, 
RAVE} ED WARD PLOY D- JONES, 


x 
JOsePH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MA 
LA LAWRENCE TURNURE 


JAMES L 
JAMES G, DE FOREST, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM D EG ROUT, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM H. WEBI," ISAAC 

ORACE GRAY, SE PH SGOSTINI 
CHARLES P, BURDETT, VERNON Ih, BROW WN, 
HENRY FE. HAWLEY, ‘CHRISTUN Dg THOMSEN 
WILLIAM KE. DODGE, LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
GEORGE BLISS, EVERETT Fi R, 
JOHN L. RIKER, WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
©. A. HAND GEORGE W. NTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL \. “THEBA UD: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 


N. DENTON SMITH, G BORGE CoP PELL. 
J, D. JONES, President, 
W. H. H, MOORE, Vice Pres’t. 
A.A. RAVEN, 24 Vice Pres’t. _ 


Continental 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1896, 


Cash Capital.................0665 $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

BORGES BOG 6 csissccssctcccessecves . 3,943,639 46 
NEC Surplus... ......ccccceceeees 1,811,269 26 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,511,269 26 
Gross Assets..............c0c0008 6,754,908 72 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


_ HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
Wary APR EANNING: | secretarin, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, » M’g’r Loss Dept. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept., 8. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.8. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


HOME 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 


EIGHTY-THIRD SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY, 1895. 
CAPITAL STOCK - 





$3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cashin Banks 
Cash in panes of Agents and in course of collection. 





Loans on Bonds and Borvtgages SSE NIRS Ny ERNE Se DE 


BONDS. 
United States Currenc ; ; ‘ -° «ee per cent. 
District of Columbia of 1924 . j . . ae 
State of Georgia (Registered) ‘ ‘ : ee 
New York City Me 
Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement ee eS 


City of Richmond, Va. | 
West Chicago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Assess- 
ment Warrants x so -S 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . on. * 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improvement. on“ « 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District ear} 
City of Atchison, Kan., Interna! Improvement. ( 2 ge 
~ City, Kan., Improvement or! Ss 
. Y., Lake Erie & Western R. R. Co. ‘Reorgan- 
ized First Lie e.* o 
N. = a & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
4 a“ it) 
anieaiete & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909) . : ° . ° . . Fn 
Jeffersonville, Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
Co. First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906). 74 
New York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903). pe | 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
tered (1900) ao «|S 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 
gageGold___. ea 
Ohio «& West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 
gage (1914). = © 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) os 
canal Columbus, Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’tge (1914). 7“ “ 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago Railway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . oat -S 
West Shore — Ist Mortgage Guaranteed 
(Registered)  * 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) . a 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. 1st 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1917 ? eo . 
Dunkirk, Warren & eee) Railway Co. Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 so 6 6U" 
Chicago, St. Paul - seedhannel & Omaha Rail- 
way Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) ene & 
aihaan Central R. R. Ist Mortgage . on O 
Savannah & West. Ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ “ 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 
anteed Stamped (1936) a. 9 
ome: St. Louis & Texas Ry Co. Ist Mort- 
gage (1917). ee «S 
Standard Gas Light Co., First “Mortgage (1930) , ee 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of lowa, Ist Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . eo ae Ss 
Denver Union Water Company Ist Mortgage a 
Streator, [1]., Aqueduct Co. Ist Mortgage oe Ss 
STOCKS. 
$50 each, 


= Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
2000 Morris & Essex Railroad Co. 


1100 oA N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. a 
1000 ** Ft. W. & Jackson KR. R. Co. Pf. ». Tae 
1000—s ** Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha id 
Co. Pf. . ‘ 100“ 
1000 ** Repsselaer & Saratoga R. R. 100 * 
1000.“ United New Jersey R. R. & Canal Co. 100 “ 
1000“ Lake Sh. & Mich. S8’th R’y Co. ; . a> * 
500 (“ Standard Gas Light Co. Pf. . 100. ** 
200“ Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100 ** 
200 = Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 
200 «= Bank of America, N. Y. 3 ;, oo * 
se National Bank of Commerce 
in New York ‘ - + 120608 


7 Manhattan Company, N.Y. j Re 
Merch’ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. 5... “ 
she Nassau Bank. ; << ae 
si Nat. Broadway Bank of N. Y. x > 


a * Hanover Nat. Bank of N. Y. 100“ 
100“ National Bank of the Republic. - o. doo 
100 * Fourth National Bank of N.Y. ; « too 
200 = Chatham Nat. Bank of N. Y. . . fee 
200 «—* Nat. But. & Drov’s B’k of N. Y. - i fae 
200 ~“ Holland ‘Trust Co. z . ea * 
200“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. a « ieee 
5O Of Metropolitan Trust Co. . . te © 
45 Long Island Loan & Trust Co. . 1 
LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital F 
Reserve Premium F und 
Unpaid Losses 





ee SI occ ccc cccccccccceccccccoccccccccecsccesoccccecocccccence 


100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 

75,000 00 


50,000 00 
50,000 00 
50,000 00 


50,000 00 


50,000 00 
50,00 00 


50,000 00 
45,000 00 
10,000 00 


100,000 00 
100,000 00 
110,000 00 
100,000 00 


100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
100,000 00 
50,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 
20,000 00 


20,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 
10,000 00 


20,000 00 
20,000 00 
5,000 00 
4,500 00 


89,11 


410.495 19 
04,533 16 
1,666,572 17 
1 ’ 4 $9 

paces "ie ded ba 
Market Value. 

$275,000 00 $308,875 00 
,000,000 00 —-1, 150,000 00 
25.000 00 25°000 00 
505,000 00 516,362 50 
110,782 95 114,106 44 
50,000 00 58,000 00 
31,648 50 31,648 50 
25,000 00 25,750 00 
16,000 00 16,480 00 
19,000 00 19,665 00 
5,000 00 5,175 00 
6,500 00 6,727 50 
200,000 00 218,000 00 
112,000 00 114,800 00 
110,000 00 121,000 00 
102,000 00 118,320 00 
100,000 00 125,000 00 


117,250 00 
50,000 00 
115,000 00 
96,000 00 
128,500 00 
109,000 00 
105,000 0G 
85,000 60 
69,500 00 
87,000 00 


62,750 00 
54,000 00 
27,500 00 


48,000 00 


29,500 00 
50,000 00 


50,000 00 
36,000 00 
10,000 00 


102,000 00 
160,000 00 
108,487 50 
119,000 00 


111,500 00 
180,000 00 
236,000 00 
134,500 00 
44,000 00 
31,000 00 
36,000 00 
41,000 00 


36,000 00 
18,600 00 
11,200 00 
16,000 00 
23,500 00 
31,000 00 
15,500 00 
19,000 00 
17,500 00 

7,750 00 
20,000 00 
48,000 00 
14,500 00 
9,450 00 


59,836 54 





$3,000,000 00 


. 4,369,289 00 
568,252 U6 


Unpaid Reinsurance, Commission on Uncollected Premiums, and 


other Claims. ‘ 7 si ‘ . 
Net Surplus . ‘i : » ° é ‘ 


DIRECTORS. 


Dante] A. Heald, John H. Inman, 
David H. Mc Alpin. Walter H. Lewis, 
Andrew C, preewene, Francis H. L 
Cornelius N. Benjamin Per e 
Edmund F, ideliotet, Elbridge G. Snow. 
John H. Washburn, George H. Hartford, 


Levi P. Morto 

Henry A. Haribut, 
William Sturgis, « 
John K, Ford, 
Oliver 8. Carter, 
Henry M. Taber, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 


AREUNAH M. BURTIS. 
New York, January 8th, 1895. 


Secretaries. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


151,867 70 


1,070,427 78 


$9,159,835 54 


cee ne RMR eta 


Henry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C, Warner, 
Verner Mi; =m 


Alfred F. 


Dumont Clara, 
James B. Van Woert, 


DANIEL A, HEALD, President. 


{Assistant Secretaries. 


Dividend of Five per cent. has been declared, payable on demand, 


V.Presidents. 
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PARTNERSHIP PROTECTION. 


BUSINESS men are not always alive to the 
fact that it is quite as necessary to insure 
brains and capital as it is to insure mer- 
chandise, ships and buildings; and there- 
fore it often appears that many successful 
firms, while depending largely upon the 
name, tact and individual effort of an asso- 
ciate, leave entirely uninsured the business 
value of the active brain which contributes 
so largely to the success of all their business 
ventures, 

Numerous adaptations of the systems of 
insurance best designed to meet the require- 
ments of business life, have received 
thoughtful attention; but nothing better 
has ever been offered to the insuring public 
than the ordinary life and endowment poli- 
cies of The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of New York. They offer the sim- 
plest and best way for two or more partners 
of different ages to insure their lives for the 
benefit of the survivor or survivors, afford- 
ing the best possible results to all con- 
cerned, 

It is unnecessary to state that no part- 
nership can exist in which the possibility 
of the death of one or more of the partners 
must not be considered and guarded against 
as far as human foresight can provide, and 
it may be that the first to die will be the 
one who can least be spared, the partner 
who is for the time being the one whose 
skill and special knowledge is leading the 
concern to success and wealth. Partner- 
ship insurance policies provide against this 
contingency ; death may remove the man, 
but it does not of necessity disturb the finan 
cial equilibrium of the business in which 
he was engaged. For example: Two men 
commence business as partners, investing 
$10,000 in equal shares. In the event of the 
death of one partner the survivor is of ne- 
cessity called upon by the heirs of the de- 
ceased for a settlement of their inherited 
portion of the business. ‘To take away half 
the capital would seriously cripple the firm. 
It is obviously to the interest of all the part- 
ners to provide against such a contingency 
by creating policies of insurance whose pro- 
ceeds will at once meet this demand, thus 
securing the continuance and use of all the 
capital to the surviving partners. 

Aside from its protective features this 
form of insurance policy is especially valu- 
able, inasmuch as it can often be used as a 
collateral security, possessing a money value 
which every banker and merchant will rec- 
ognize. It thus performs a double service ; 
and in the event of long lives to both part- 
ners the policies which have helped and pro- 
tected them will each year increasein value 
asan asset of the firm, until they become 
payable or until their ownership by the firm 
becomes no longer necessary, when they can 
be assigned back to the individual members 
and held by them for the future protection 
of their families. 

Where there are three or more business 
partners, each may be individually in sured 
in favor of the firm, and it is an investment 
constantly increasing in value which, while 
it may involve some temporary sacrifices , 


will be found a financial anchor to wind- 
ward of inestimable value. 

In the event of a dissolution of partner- 
ship, the existing insurance will constitute 
one of the available assets, and its exact 
value can be at once ascertained, 

As a question of business management it 
will always be found more advantageous to 
pay an annual sum for that which will pro- 
vi e capital in the event of a moneyed part- 
ner’s death, than to share the profits witha 
newcomer or find security and pay interest 
for capital borrowed. 

The premium paid on a partnership policy 
should be regarded simply as a roe A tan A 
business charge, to be classed with rents, 
fire insurance or taxes, and entered as an 
item of expense account. 

If itis undertood by the creditors of a 
mercantile house that the partners’ lives 
are individually insured for the benefit of 
the firm, the stability of the concern is aug- 
mented to the same extent that the security 
of a bond and mortgage loan on real estate 
is enhanced by a policy of fire insurance in 
a first-class company. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York issues this form of insurance 
with all its most valuable privileges, and 
such a policy issued by this Company af- 
fords a greater degree of security than any 
approximate kind of investment within the 
reach of the insuring public. The intend- 
ing insurer will find a more desirable form 
of policy and greater security in the con- 
tracts of The Mutual Lite than in any other 
institution offering this kind of indemnity. 

Application should be made either per- 
sopally or by letter to any of the duly ap- 
pointed agents of the Company. They will 
be found in every city or town in the coun- 


tr 
lis business during the past year shows : 
Increase in Payments to Policy- 


MOM iaccdtvaceOectessdiescus $203,784 G8 
Increase in Receipts............. 6,067,724 26 
Increase in Surplus.............. 4,576,718 91 
Increase in Assets..............+- 17,931,103 82 
Increase in Insurance Assumed 

and Renewed..........sesesseee 81,923,039 96 
Increase in Insurance in Force.51,923,039 96 

—Adv, 
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Old and Young. 


ANEMONE. 


BY MAY RILEY SMITH. 


WHAT have I done for thee, 

Thou dear anemone, 

That thou shouldst yield to me 
Thy whole year’s dower ? 


What cloudy days and blue, 

What nights of star and dew, 

We both have traveled through 
To greet this hour! 


After thy winter’s sleep 

I kuow how thou didst creep 

Up stairways dark and steep 
To meet the spring. 


I know how thou didst go 

Through sodden leaves and snow 

A way thou didst not know 
Unquestioning. 


I too have climbed and crept, 

Up rugged paths have stept, 

And op stone pillows slept— 
Many a night; 


Like thee, from clod to clod 

Blindfolded, I have trod, 

Often alone, save God— 
Seeking the light. 


Brief too, like thine, my hour, 

Poor ainethystine flower ! 

For see! thy petals shower 
The sunset air. 


I too shall fade, and then 
My soul shall bloom again ; 
But, flower, I know not when— 
I know not where. 
ASHEVILLE, N.C. 


> 
AN AUTHENTIC GHOST STORY. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 


“°Twas in the silent, solemn hour 
When night and morning meet, 
In glided Margarct’s grimly ghost.” 
MALLET. 


THE following incident is of compara- 
tively recent occurrence, December, 1892, 
and is the oest guaranteed story of the 
kind which it ever was my lot to meet 
with, I had it direct from the lips of 
the man who saw it. He is an English 
clergyman, curate of the parish of an 
ancient church in the Province of York, 
His manner is. certainly utterly remote 
from that of the nervous, visionary type; 
and those who know him better than I 
myself can claim to do entirely confirm 
my judgment, and set him down as a 
man of plain, sober, matter-of-fact char- 
acter. I cannot give any more explicit 
clue to the locality of the incident, be- 
cause, as soon as eVen suspicion lights 
upon a house as being haunted, domestic 
disagreeables follow. The intellizence 
flashes round through the least expected 
or the most inscrutable channels, and the 
occupier finds it most difficult to retain 
any domestic help, I am bound to pro- 
tect all whose comfort it thus directly 
concerns from the mere off-chance of 
such disquietude, in the raconte which I 
‘give, in the first person, as it was told to 
me ; merely piecing together in one nar- 
rative what occurred, as usual in conver- 
sation, with breaks of interrogation and 
reply. The Rev. A. B., let us call him, is 
therefore to be considered as speaking, 
from whose utterance | wrote down his 
narrative on the very next day after I 
heard it. I should add that the friend in 
whose house | was a guest at the time, 
had heard the story also, from the original 
authority, very soon after it actually oc- 
curred. From him, thus mediately, I 
heard it first. But when I came to talk to 
the origina) ghost-seer 1 found an abso- 
lutely inconsiderable difference between 
what he related and what my host re- 
ported as heard from him shortly after 
the actual date. 

The story, in short, had neither grown 
nor shrunk. In a matter of evidence out- 
side the sphere of every-day credibility, 
this attestation has its weight, especially 
as I am obliged for the above reason to 
withhold all data of place, and to decline 
interrogations from the Psychical Re- 
search Society. 


THE NARRATIVE OF THE REV, A. B. 


**In December, 1892, I was a guest of 
the Rev, C. D., rector of X., my errand 


THK INDEPENDENT. 


being to preach a sermon in the Advent 
season of that year, with the usual hospi- 
tality of dinner and bed following. I sat 
up talking with the son of my host until 
midnight upon matters wholly indifferent 
to the subject of my subsequent experi- 
ence, and of commonplace interest only— 
the usual chat of friends. I took my 
candle and went up to my chamber on 
the floor above the ground, of which the 
window opens toward the churchyard at 
no great distance off. It had the ordinary 
features of asleeping chamber. Call its 
sides, forming one angle, a and b; then 
the window would be in a, and my bed 
parallel to b. In c, the side opposite b, 
was a fireplace with fire burning, which, 
I believe, 1 poked up just before I got 
into bed. Near the middle of the room 
between b and c was a large saucer-bath 
of three or four feet diameter, The door 
was inside d opposite a, and near it was a 
sort of cupboard. wardrobe, with an inter- 
val of several feet between its top and the 
ceiling. I had been in bed some ten min- 
utes and was just, I believe, dropping off 
into my first sleep when my attention 
was caught by a noise outside the win- 
dow, which I took either for a bird flap- 
ping its wings, or some switch of ivy 
stirred by the wind and rattling against 
the panes of glass, I took no further no- 
tice of this; but in the next few moments 
I heard a different and more decided 

noise, as if of some one endeavoring to 
open the casement from without. I 
should explain that it was not a sash- 

window, but opened by a casement in the 
upper part some feet above the floor, 
altho the sill of the window itself was an 

inconsiderable hight above it. Immediate- 
ly after this second noise I saw plainly 

by the light of the fire a female figure, 
with thin and pale features, in long, flow- 
ing white drapery, and long, loose hair, 

which seemed to pass from the casement 
across the room and seat itself on the top 
of the cupboard-wardrobe opposite. 
Somewhat alarmed, I seized a slipper by 

my bedside and flung it at the figure, say- 
ing, angrily, ‘ What do you want here? 
Get out! 

‘* The figure descended to the floor and 
stood with the bath between me and it, 
and I noticed particularly in the firelight, 
there being no other light in the chamber, 
the long trailing or streaming hair, It 
extended a long, attenuated arm and 
skinny finger toward the casement and in 
the direction of the churchyard ; and ina 
voice, unmistakably female, but weak and 
hollow, as of a woman far gone in con- 
sumption, exclaimed: ‘The grave—the 
grave!’ The word was distinctly thus 
uttered twice, but no more was added, 
Thoroughly roused by this time, I lefc my 
bed and rushed toward the figure, which 
I saw as distinctly as before; but as Ll 
made toward it, it s viftly glided from me 
round the bath-vessel. 1 pursued it in 
vain two or three times round; and, 
altho I could go round the vessel in about 
three strides, it always kept away from 
me, with the vessel between me and it or 
her, At last, in reaching out to catch it, 
Ltripped against the edge of the vessel, 
partly sousing my nightshirt in the cold 
water, On this | rose and moved toward 
the room door,-which I had opened, and 
as I did so, or the moment before, I saw 
the figure. still standing on the floor; but 
—I cannot tell how—the next moment it 

yas not there, as if it had somehow got 
round me inthe act of my opening the 
door. I went out into the passage, at or 
near the end of which I recognized the 
figure in attitude as before, with arm and 
finger extended ; that is, 1 could plainly 
see the white draperies, altho the rest of 
it, in the darkness and distance, was less 
distinct. ‘The whole interview lasted 
some ten minutes. I shut and locked the 
door and returned to bed, and slept undis- 
turbed for the restof the night. No other 
words were uttered than those recorded 
above. Next morning I fished down my 
slipper from the top of the cupboard ward- 

robe.” 

The special feature of the vain efforts to 
grasp the fleeting figure, which still 
eluded the pursuing grasp, will remind 
the classical reader of Vergil's lines : 


“ Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis volucrique simillima somno,” 


The phenomenon of vocal utterance 
added to that of apparition to the eye, is, 
in such recorded experiences, compara- 
tively rare. Of course all who hear the 
tale will regret that the Rev. A. B. was 
not a little more courteous and soothing 
in his manner toward the spectral lady, 
and, instead of thus hunting her, had not 
begged her to be seated and her “ tale un- 
fold.” But none of us who read it in full, 
coarse daylight can tell how we should 
have bebaved in similar circumstances, 
The Rev. A. B. certainly showed more 
self-possession, according to the narrative, 
than many in a parallel case would have 
done. As far as [ could learn, no similar 
visitation has occurred at the rectory of 
X. since the above occurrence ; nor, in- 
deed, as far as I know, before it. But I 
gathered, both from the Rev, A. B. and 
from another source, that the house has 
an uneasy reputation, and that the Recter 
himself, perhaps, for the reason sugges'ed 
above, 18 sensitively reticent on the sub- 
ject. IL heard, however, both from the 
Rev, A. B. and from my host—perhaps 
the latter had it from the former—that 
there is one specially ‘‘ uncanny” fact 
about that cupboard-wardrobe, It is that, 
whenever it has been left locked over- 
night, it has been found open next morn- 
ing, without any apparent human access 
to it which could produce that result. 
Some will think the circumstance remark- 
able that the visitation should have oc- 
curred when there were three spiritual 
persons sleeping in the house—for the Ree- 
tor’s son is, like himself, in holy orders— 
and that it should have been personally 
directed to the one of the three who was 
a visitor. From all that I could hear there 
is no possibility of any explanation arising 
from any collusion or trick played upon 
this lutter. It was the well-ordered 
household of an ordinary English paro- 
chial clergyman, aman now well on in 
years, with no juvenile member in his 
family, and none but steady domestic 
servants. Indeed, taking the facts as 
stated above, altho doubtless a ladder 
might easily have been planted against 
the window by a collusive accomplice, 
and removed without leaving trace ; yet 
how could the figure’s flitting across the 
room, from the casement to the ward- 
robe, have been managed us described— 
since it must have passed several feet 
above the floor? In conclusion L remem- 
ber that, when the Rev, A. B. mentioned, 
I believe at breakfast next morning, his 
nocturnal exp rience to his hosts, they 
seemed disconcerted and mortified, as tho 
it had revived some unpleasant tradition 
which they had hoped was set at rest ; and 
that the Rector in particular seemed as 
nearly angry as hospitality would allow, 


Since writing this “authentic ghost 
story,” 1 have had the advantage of further 
correspondence by letter from the brother 
cleric from whom I derived orally the 
first attestation of it. He informs me, in 
reply to inquiries designed to enable one 
to realize the details and estimate the cir- 
cumstances more fully, that the sole in- 
mates of the house at the time were the 
Rector and his wife (I had before supposed 
him a widower, but find this was my mis- 
take), hisson in holy orders, two daughters 
and two maid servants. There was, thus, 
no one who could presumably have had 
the slightest interest in palming off a false 
apparition to play upon a guest’s nerves, 
I find that 1 was also mistaken in suppos- 
ing that any mention of the visitation oc- 
curred at breakfast, or at any time before 
the ghost-seer-guest’s early departure next 
day. He, being many years junior to his 
host, felt partly a reluctance to refer to 
what might, for aught he knew, have em- 
barrassing associations for the family ; and 
perhaps at some sensitive apprehension of 
being laughed at by the ladies. He did 
not wish to stir the embers of a possible 
tragedy or to sow the seeds of a possible 
comedy ; 80 he went away in silence on 
the subject, and adds: ‘* Not until some 
months after 1 was there did I learn that 
the house had the reputation of being 
haunted ;” and he then restates, by way of 
confirmation, the curious statement re- 
garding the linen-press (which, I believe, 

I erroneously called a ‘* wardrobe”), that 
** it will not remain locked, Let any one 
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lock it, then leave the room empty for 
even five minutes, and on returning the 
press is unlocked.” He adds: “I did not 
try the door, sol can’t say whether it was 
locked or not.” Of course there would be 
nothing extraordinary in a lock weakened 
through age exhibiting such a result, if it 
wus exhibited irrespectively of the ab- 
sence or presence of any one in the cham- 
ber. It is this circumstance alone which 
adds any significance to it. I proceed to 
give in his own words the details elicited 
by my further questions. 

** The lower part of the window-recess ” 
(through which it will be remembered the 
figure was seen to enter) ‘‘is boarded, the 
glass and the casement beginning at about 
four feet from the floor, about the level of 
the top of the dressing table, which stands 
before the window. The figure gradually 
descended from the casement over the 
dressing table to the floor, then as slowly 
uscended to the top of the linen-press op- 
posite. There is a space of perhaps five 
feet between the top of the linen-press 
and the ceiling.” 

Ishould here interpose, perhaps, my own 
reuson for asking this. I had said, ‘‘ the 
question has this importance ; if the fig- 
ure was seen several feet above the floor, 
it could not be any living figure—say a 
boy dressed up to play a ghost-trick on a 
stranger. Indeed, I suppose, I am right 
in inferring that any such explanation is 
impossible.” He replies : 

**Quite impossible. The one fact of its 
gliding to the top of the press and after- 
ward noiselessly descending to the floor, 
of iiself renders it so.” ‘*I heard,” he 
adds, in reply to anuther question, ‘the 
slipper strike the wall behind the press, 
but I do not know whether it touched the 
figure or not. The figure had not the 
opaqueness of a solid form, neither was 
it transparent ; thus, when it passed in 
front of the fire, a certain brightness shone 
through it; but even then it was only 
semi-transparent, no object immediately 
behind it could be seen, 1 felt when the 
figure was before the light, that 1 could 
see right through it, yec I could distin- 
guish nothing beyond. When the figure 
was on the linen-press, there was still the 
whiteness of the form, but not the radi- 
ance, and only the surface which met my 
eye could be seen by me. When the 
tigure left the room I at once lighted the 
two candles and closed the 
which was wide open. 


casement, 
It was just as if it 
had been opened by any ordinary human 
being, and there was nothing unusual 
about the fastening.”’ 


The above, it will be seen, elicits the 
fact that my friend, the ghost-seer, re- 
tained his self-possession, was not un- 
nerved or disconcerted by the unlooked- 
for visitant, but acted under the calm 
guidance of ordinary common sense, es- 
pecially in his reluctance to rouse his host 
and family at half-after midnight by any 
attempt at pursuit or alarm. This seems 
to me to add something to the reasonable 
force of his attestation, It is, perhaps, to 
be regretted that, when first roused, he 
adopted *‘ the carnal weapon” in the form 
of a slipper; but no one just roused from 
his attempt at first sleep is at once per- 
fectly his own master, He seems to have 
recovered his self-control at once. His 
veracity is to be as fully relied upon as 
that of any clerical gentleman who may 
be known to yourseif, Mr, Editor, or to 
any of your reuders, and, altho the licen- 
tiate of a good university, and therefore @ 
man of education, is, in the eyes of all his 
acquaintance, as far removed as possible 
from a nervously excitable, hysterical or 
hypochondriac temperament, 

I confess | am unable to find any flaw 
in the evidence on which the above nar- 
rative rests. It seems to me that it is only 
by making the antecedent assumption that 
no amount of trustworthiness in the wit- 
ness is adequate to obtain credence for 
such an experience, that any one can 
claim to dispute its credibility, How far 
such an antecedent assumption is war- 
ranted by the laws of reason when applied 
to such evidences is a wider and more ab- 
struse question than | venture to deal with 
here, 

ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND, 
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A TRUE GHOST STORY. 
BY CORA M°TEAD NEIL, 


Tue facts here narrated occurred in the 
International Hospital at Naples, in the 
spring of 1892. For obvious reasons the 
full names of the persons concerned are 
withheld. An illness consequent upon 
the dire epidemic, Influenza, made me for 
afew weeks a patient in that excellently 
managed and beautifully situated institu- 
tion, formerly the Villa Bentinck, The 
kind and skillful resident doctor was from 
the University of Vienna; the matron 
was a young Englishwoman; the nurses 
were German, Scotch, and Italian; the 
patients were even more cosmopolitan 
than the corps of officials. Thus the epi- 
thet ‘‘ International ” was well warranted. 

It was a dark, sullen afternoon in that 
‘tardy spring, when I was taken to the 
hospital. The carriage wound slowly 
up the long hill, and at length, to my re- 
lief, stopped before a broad, two-leaved 
door, resembling the entrance of a New 
England barn. As one leaf of it was 
slowly opened, I peered in, and saw what 
looked at first like a globe of flame at the 
side of the corridor ; but while I wondered 
what manner of lamp this could be, it 
partly revolved and disclosed a profile,, 
and, as the door swung back, revealed it- 
self as the head of a tall, efficient-looking 
woman, who was directing a man bringing 
the chair in which I was to be carried up- 
stairs. The head was a very round one, 
and was covered thickly with short, bril- 
liant locks of the color which in hair is 
for some reason commonly called red ; 
the tufts stood out like little lambent 
flames all around the owner’s face. This 
was MissG.,thematron, Shesoon turned 
me over to the care of my faithful little 
German nurse, and I began my life ina 
hospital. 

It was a very regular life, with its daily 
morning visit from the doctor attended 
by the matron, its afternoon visit from 
the doctor alone, and the tender ministra- 
tions of my good nurse in the meantime. 
Occasionally, however, the matron would 
make me a call by herself, and bring me, 
perhaps, a spray of fragrant orange blos- 
soms from the garden, or, as I got better, 
invite me to sit on the terrace in front of 
her room, where I looked down over the 
city upon that portion of the Bay of Na- 
ples which is inclosed between the prom- 
ontories of Posillipo and of Sorrento, with 
Capri floating opposite me like a violet- 
hued mountain taking a sea-bath in the 
vivid vitriol-blue waves, and Vesuvius, at 
my left, raising its swelling cone in curves 
of fascinating beauty, and emitting a 
trembling breath of sunlighted vapor. 

I came to have a homelike feeling 
among my kind attendants in the hospital, 
and it gave me a painful shock of surprise, 
therefore, to learn, within three weeks 
from the time I had left it, that Miss G., 
the matron, after only a few days’ illness, 
had died. I had gone, on leaving the hos- 
pital, to recruit further at the beautifully 
located and well-kept Pension Weiss, in 
Castellamare. But a few weeks later I 
returned to Naples, and Carl and I soon 
paid visit to the hospital. He had been 
see me every day while I was a patient 
there, and was almost as familiar as my- 
self with the place and with the persons 
in charge, 

It was a hot afternoon in May when we 
climbed the shadeless hill, and the white, 
glaring street reflected a blinding heat 
hardly less intense than that which smote 
from the clear sky. In the open doorway 
Wwe were cordially greeted by the old Ital- 
‘an Woman who cared for the patients in 
the basement, and we hailed the refresh- 
ing contrast of the dark, cool corridors as 
we entered and went upstairs. On the 
floor reached by ascending one flight, and 
tothe right of the staircase, and facing 
down the length of a corridor, is the door 
of the matron’s room. Just before we 
reached the top of the stairs a tall woman, 
Wearing a nurse’s cap and apron, glided 
Out of this room with the quick, noiseless 
movement acquired by those who care for 
the sick, passed a few yards down the cor- 

t from right to left in front of us, 
then turned suddenly and glided back 

m left to right, and re-entered the 
room, The door stood open at an angle 











of nearly forty-five degrees ; but when we 
looked in at it she had already disappear- 
ed into the part of the room which was 
concealed from view. Altho we had been 
so near her she had not looked at us, nor 
greeted us, with ‘‘ Good-day” in either of 
the ‘four languages.” It being always 
the custom on the Continent to bid good- 
day to any one you may meet on a stair- 
case or in a corridor—a custom generally 
observed, from those in highest rank 
down to the lowest menials—this omission 
was noticed by us. But our momentary 
surprise at it was immediately obliterated 
by our remarking another circumstance, 

**That must be Miss G.’s sister,” said 
Carl. 

** What a striking resemblance !” I an- 
swered. 

‘* Wonderfully striking!’ Carl re- 
sponded, as we pas3ed on to the doctor’s 

rooms in the east wing of the building. 

The good doctor gave us a most friendly 
welcome, and after the preliminaries re- 
lating to my health were ended, we nat- 
urally spoke of Miss G.’s sudden death, 

and he told us the particulars of her last 
days. 

‘* You have her sister to take her place, 
we see,” said Carl. 

‘*No, we have no one yet in her place,” 
said Dr. 8, 

**No? why, we just saw some one com- 
ing out of her room who resembled her so 
strongly that we inferred she must be her 
sister,” answered Carl, 

The doctor was greatly surprised, and 
questioned further, and when he had 
heard the circumstances said, slowly and 
wonderingly : ‘‘ Why, Ido not see who it 
could have been!” Then turning to me 
half-inquiringly, ‘‘It couldn’t have been 
Fraulein A.” (i. e., my German nurse). 

**Oh no,” [ answered, ‘‘it was a much 
taller person; I presume it was Miss R.” 
Miss R. was a Scotch nurse on the floor 
above, whom I had never seen but had 
often heard mentioned, 

‘** Miss R. is out this afternoon,” was the 
rejoinder ; ** besides, she does not look at 
all like Miss G., either ; shehas very dark 
hair.” And the doctor pondered, and 
shook his head and repeated : ‘‘ Strange ! 
I do not see who it could have been.” 
Again he questioned us about the details 
of the incident, ruminated over them, and 
was us baflled by them as before. At length 
we turned to other subjects, and after we 
nad concluded our pleasant visit to the 
doctor, we went to the opposite wing of 
the building to see my kind nurse. We 
passed Miss G.’s door, still standing partly 
open, apparently at just the same angle as 
before. I pushed it back a little and 
stepped in, to look around “ for auld ac- 
quaintance’ sake.” The room was unoc- 
cupied and unchanged from the days 
when I used to pass through it to the ter- 
race, 

We made our call on the Fraiilein in 
my old room, Of course the loss of Miss 
G,. was spoken of, and again we mentioned 
the person whom we had seen and mis- 
taken for her sister. I fancied that 

Fraiilein A. would probably furnish some 
explanation of the occurrence, But she 
seemed even more at a loss than the doc- 
tor had been. 

**Some one coming out of her room ?— 
with a nurse’s cap on? It is very strange ;” 
and Fraiilein looked puzzled even to anx- 
iety. 

‘““It must have been Miss R.,” I again 
suggested. 

** Why, Miss R. has dark hair,” was the 
rejoinder. 

**T am not sure about the color of the 
hair,” I replied. ‘‘1 was struck with the 
resemblance in the profile and contour of 
the face, and in the form and carriage of 
the person.” 

‘* I certainly think the hair was light,” 
reiterated Carl, ‘‘ similar in color to Miss 
G.’s; but I cannot be sure, as so much 
was covered by the cap.” 

‘* But Miss R. has gone out this after- 
noon,” said Frdulein; ‘‘and, if she had 
been in, she would probably have been up- 
stairs, any way; and she does not look at 
all like Miss G.” Frdulein looked trou- 
bled. ‘‘Itis very strange—very strange, 
indeed,” she said; ‘‘and with a nurse’s 
cap—it could not have been a patient, 
then,” 
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The more she turned it over in her mind 
the more perplexing the prob!em grew. 

When we had finished our visit and 
were once more alone together, Carl and I 
speculated further on this strange inci- 
dent. We had both of us seen the woman 
distinctly ; that was undeniable. We had 
both been immediately struck with the 
resemblance to Miss G. True we neither 
of us had ever seen Miss G. wearing a 
nurse’s cap; and this individual did not 
have short lambent flames, but smoothly 
parted locks. Still she otherwise looked 
amazingly like the deceased person. Now 
here were two of us sure that we had seen 
this figure glile to and fro in front of us 
in the corridor, and then vanish beyond 
that partly open door. On the other hand, 
here were two credible and independent 
witnesses who insisted that there was no 
living person in the precincts correspond- 
ing to what we had seen. 

What did this mean? Had we really 
been vouchsafed a sight of one of those 
*‘occult phenomena” of which Mr. Stead, 
Mr. Haweis and others say so much? 
Was this really one of the “ thought 
bodies” whose ability to manifest them- 
selves after death, Mr. Haweis regards as 
of ‘‘incalculable importance,” since 
‘they prove that the dead are alive”? We 
were forced to admit that many things 
favored this conclusion. And it harmo- 
nized with the noiseless, gliding figure, the 
failure to look at or tospeak to us, and the 
seeming aimlessness in an ordinary mor- 
tal, of going a few yards down the corri- 
dor, and then going directly back. 
Whereas a spirit desirious to show itself 
might naturally pass twice before us for 
this very purpose. All the circumstances 
taken together made it difficult to account 
for what we had seen, except on the 
theory that our apparition actually be- 
longed to what Mr. Haweis culls *‘ the 
puzzling residuuin of indisputable but 
unintelligible phenomena.” On this sup- 
position we did not, to be sure, feel that 
accession of faith in immortality which 
Mr. Haweis thinks ought to result from 
kindred experiences, for that faith we 
still felt that the grand statements of 
Scripture are a much firmer foundation ; 
but we did, | confess it, experience a cer- 
tain exhilaration of spirits in the thought 
of having actually seen a live ghost. 

But the Neils are persistently addicted 
to testing things. ‘** Try the spirits” seems 
to be their instinct. Old habits of mind 
led us to demand more evidence than 
would have satisfied many, ‘Carl,’ I 
said, ‘* there is one thing more we can 
try ; you can go up to the hospital again 
in the morning, and see Miss R. for your- 
self. You know how often persons are 
governed almost wholly by complexion 
in tracing resemblances; she may not 
look so utterly unlike Miss G, as Dr. 3, 
and F'rdulein A, represent, And pussibly 
she may not have been out, aluno they 
thought she was.” 

Accordingly the next 
called on Miss R, Her hair was dark, de- 
cidedly dark, Her manner and utterance 
were very unlike Miss G.’s, But the fea- 
tures, especially the profile and the high 
cheek bones were similar to the matron’s. 
Carl made these inquiries of her, whether 
she had been at home when she was sup- 
posed to have been out, on the afternoon 
previous; whether she had been down from 
her ward to the matron’s room ; whether 
she had noticed us as we came in—and 
she had, 


morning Carl 


- 
THE NAUGHTY TULIP. 
BY ABBIE FARWELL BROWN, 


“I wisn L were a Violet,” the yellow Tulip 
said, 
“To wear a dainty purple hat upon my lit- 
tle head. 
I’m weary of the ugly one I always have to 
wear, 
I never hked a yellow hat,—oh, dear! 
isn’t fair!” 


It 


So then she hung her head and sulked, 
and then -he wept and cried, 

And sought her pretty yellow hat behind 
the leaves to hide. 

And even when the sun came out and 
beamed on her and smiled, 

She pouted and she flouted him, this 
naughty Tulip-child. 


Just then a Breeze came passing by and 
found her crying there, 

And scolding at her yellow hat and rum- 
pling up her hair ; 

So then to punish her he blew, 
whisked the hat away, 

And now she stands and shivers there, 
bareheaded all the day. 


and 


Boston, Mase, 
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THE VALOR OF TOMMY STOGGINS. 
BY JOHN J. A’BECKET. 


ONE hesitates in making a common- 
place remark even where its personal 
application excuses the fault to a degree, 
But—it is astonishing what a difference 
dress makes. When Tommy Stoggins 
circled about at home in the ordinary, 
very ordinary, accouterment of the small 
boy in a poor family he seemed another 
being from Thomas Stoggins in the smart 
apparel of his official position. 

But even in his poor clothes, when Tommy 
was not ‘‘ dressy ” at all, he was a most 
attractive little chap. In fact, it was to 
this natural garb of good looks and gcod 
health that Tommy owed his rise in life. 
For one day he had accompanied his sis- 
ter Mary when she took home Mrs. Van 
Sittart’s bonnet. Tommy went with his 
sister on this occasion for the very prosaic 
reason that he had nothing else to do at 
the time, and for the very beautiful 
reason that Tommy’s heart was affected 
much as was the heart of that historic 
lamb which ‘was sure to go” ‘‘every where 
that Mary went.” Tommy and the lamb 
loved Mary—tho Tommy was no lamb, as 
this tale will prove. 

When Mrs. Van Sittart saw Tommy she 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Oh, what a peach of a little 
boy! How can he be so healthy without 
its inconveniencing him! 1 should love to 
have him round where I could see him, I 
should think he would be a cure for indi- 
gestion. I never saw such a picture of 
outrageous healthin my born days. Why 
can’t I have him for my ‘ Buttons?” 

As there was no reason in the world 
why she couldn’t, if she wanted to, 
Tommy became Mrs. Van Sittart’s ** But- 
tons.” It was when he was togged out in 
his livery that Tommy became such an 
imposing personage and proved what a 
difference dress does make, ° 

But before the task of setting forth his 
personal appearance is undertaken just 
one word about Mrs. Van Sittart. There 
are some people who cannot bear to see 
their names in print, or to attract atten- 
tion. There are others who simply strive 
to be written about in the papers and love 
publicity. Mrs. Van Sittart, tho a very 
harmless, even good sort of women, be- 
longed to this latter class. She thought 
that having Tommy Stoggins for her 
‘* Buttons” was an excellent way to at- 
tract attention. It certainly was. Tom- 
my was a howling success as a footman, 
tho it does seem ponderous to call him by 
such a grown-up pame. But as he used 
tosit on the box with the coachman, and 
walked stiffly upand down the sidewalk, 
waiting to put Mrs. Van Sittart into her 
carriage, he really was her footman, 

Altho he did these things well enough, 
it was not his service that made him such 
a success. Almost any boy old enough 
not to fall off can sit on the box witha 
coachman, and can open and shut a coupé 
door. It was Tommy’s spectacular charm 
that endeared him to his mistress. No 
wonder, as you will feel when you hear 
how he looked. Sometimes when Mrs, 
Van Sittart swept out of a shopping place 
in a fashionable thoroughfare Tommy was 
as invisible as the queen bee in a swarm, 
people were so clustered around him. He 
was far more attractive than most things 
in a dime museum, 

Here is how the combination of Tom- 
my’s small but robust personality and his 
swell livery appeared. Tomy had reach- 
ed the ripe age of ten years. But he had 
not grown with a rush. There was noth- 
ing weedy about him. He was a square, 
stocky little man, His shoulders were 
well filled out, and looked broad, if 
they weren’t. His legs were firm and 
hard and round, 
as an O, with fat, red cheeks—red hardly 
expresses their ruddy carnation—and in 
this round face were tworound, gray eyes, 
shiny and unblinking ; a wee little bit of 
a nose, and a smali moutb, with such a 
look of quiet determination to it! 

Doesn’t that sound attractive? But not 
even this compact symmetry in a small 
boy would have made people halt on 
Broadway during the busy hours to look 
at him with delighted amusement, No! 
Not even if they were suffering pangs of 
indigestion, and had Mrs, Van Sittart’s 


His face was as round 
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feeling about Tommy as an} anodyne for 
it. 

But it was because Tommy Stoggins, 
with his four feet two, was dressed exactly 
like William Stanhope, the big English 
coachman, who was six feet three and 
weighed many ‘‘stones.” He had a thick 
fawn-colored coat with lapels to the side- 
pockets and tails that left about three 
incbes of his legs visible between the bot- 
tom of them and the sole-leather tops of 
his black boots. Thecoat had large white 
pear) buttons, and on his round close- 
cropped head was perched a silk hat with 
a perky roset high up onits right side. 
Then a tall, stiff linen collar encircled his 
n+ck,and the merest edge of a black and 
capary colored waistcoat showed at his 
coat collar. He had reddish dogskin 
gloves on his diminutive hands. 

Tommy was a sight in that livery, and 
no wonder the people stopped and the 
women said, in that openly admiring way 
they have with small boys, ‘‘Isn’t he 
*cute !” 

Tommy would walk up and down 
the sidewalk with the dignity of a French 
mayor, lending no encouragement to such 
frivolity. His dignity was really superior 
to that of William, who would relapse 
into a grin at times when he saw how the 
small, rosy-cheeked, grave-eyed boy in his 
heavy coat and boots was the pleasant 
wonder of the passing crowd. Everybody 
was tempted to think Tommy was Wil- 
liam’s son, there was such a strong fam- 
ily likeness—in their attire. But their 
proportions were as those of the family 
Bible compared to a small diary. 

For his distinguished services to Mrs. 
Van Sittart Tommy Stoggins received the 
princely sum of two dollars a week, and 
his “keep,” and his livery. He was 
regarded as a much more important mem- 
ber of the Stoggins family since he had 
become a wage-earner, 

It wasathrifty family. They all worked 
now except the two little girlsand Augus- 
tus, who was not yet weaned and, there- 
fore, not looked to for toil. These three 
were younger than Tommy ; and since he 
had gone out to service he had felt a much 
more protective interest in these little sis- 
ters, who were only girls, and in Augus- 
tus, who wasa boy but only a baby. Poor 
young things! 

One very fine day in the afternoon 
Tommy the Great was standing in front 
of a huge Broadway shopping place. This 
meant that Mrs. Van Sittart was inside. 
While he was stolidly walking up and 
down, with his wonted indifference to the 
flattering glances his diminutive person- 
ality called forth, a lady, richly dressed, 
issued from the shop with a very beauti- 
ful child about five years old. She had 
such a pretty little face, with a fringe of 
golden hair falling over her forehead and 
cropping out below the big velvet bonnet 
that she wore, that Tommy was rather 
attracted by her. The young lady re- 
turned the compliment with interest, for 
she was evidently smitten with the smart 
little footman. She laughed gleefully as 
she looked at him coquettishly with her 
dark fringed eyes. Tommy regarded her 
with his imperturbable gaze. 

** Mamma, look at the funny little man!” 
she cried, holding the lady back while she 
drank in Tommy as a spectacle with un- 
restrained enjoyment. It was nice to be 
called a ‘‘little man,” but not to be styled 
a “‘funny” little man. Tommy was far 
from admitting that he was funny ; so he 
resumed his dignified walk with more 
stiffness than ever, 

‘“*T want that, Mamma,” said the little 
girl, with the accent of a spdiled child ; 
**T want it to play with.” 

** You can’t, darling,” replied her moth- 
er, in an apologetic tone ; ‘‘ he has to help 
drive the horses.” 

“‘T want to see him drive a horse,” per- 
sisted the child, dragging back. ; 

Then, witha sudden impulse, she walked 
up to Tommy and put out her hand. He 
extended his gloved fingers stiffly and let 
her take them. There wasn’t the shadow 
of a smile on him. Like many another 
fascinating man, he consented to be ad- 
mired and made much of by the ladies. 

**T want to see you drive a horse,” she 
said, looking at Tommy with increasing 
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** J don’t drive ; he’s the driver,” Tommy 
returned, in a husky voice. Tommy was 
certainly not cut out for the operatic stage. 
He looked at William as he said *‘ he’s the 
driver.” 

Just then a man who bad been drinking, 
and, as a consequence, diversified his gait 
by sudden side movements, drew near. 
As he was behind the little girl, who had 
not yet released Tommy’s hand, he lurched 
that way. Tommy’s cold, round eye saw 
the beginning of the lurch, and, with the 
instinct of a little man, he drew the gold- 
en-haired child toward him, and threw his 
stocky frame between her and the threat- 
ening danger. The intoxicated fellow was 
brought up by this sudden apparition under 
his nose of an elfish footman, and tried to 
steady himself, The effort was too much. 
His absorption in Tommy apparently re- 
laxed his grip on his muscles, He swayed. 
Tommy realized that this big, slouchy man 
was about to topple over on him and his 
lady fair. With a Napoleonic grasp of the 
situation, he let his head drop and butted 
the man with it right in the stomach. 

The result was all that Tommy could 
have hoped. The man toppled over, but 
not on the little girl. Incidentally, Tom- 
my came down also in the wreck. He 
scrambled to his feet ; but his stately hat 
was ruffled and broken, while his fawn- 
colored coat was soiled from the sidewalk, 
so that when he resumed his short perpen- 
dicular Tommy Stoggins was really a 
‘funny little man.” His dignity was the 
only thing that came out of the wreck un- 
impaired. 

The lady had rushed forward and re- 
covered the golden-haired child, who 
promptly burst into wailings. Tommy’s 
clear eyes were as bright and grave 
as ever; but he breathed a lit:Je heavily 
and his cheeks were even redder than be- 
fore, if that were possible. He serenely 
worked the dent out of his silk hat, as 
grave as a judge. 

In the meantime a crowd gathered, the 
Broadway policeman at the near crossing 
came up and atiended professionally to 
the drunken man, and Mrs, Van Sittart 
arrived on the scene, 

‘*What is the matter, Stoggins?” she 
exclaimed, in her loud, high voice. 

‘*Ob, Louise!” cried the other lady. 
‘*1s that dear little footman yours? He 
has just knocked down that drunken man 
to keep him from falling on Elsie. Don’t 
cry, darling. Can’t you send him round 
to my house to-morrow? I want to do 
something for him, and I can’t bear to 
stay here in this crowd.” 

**Yes; Vil send him round at four 
o'clock. Stoggins, get on the box, and we 
will go home. You'll have to tidy up. 
Stanhope, go home as quick as you can ;” 
and Mrs. Van Sittart bounced into her 
coupé and banged to the door. She was 
delighted with her small footman and 
with the row. 

When Thomas Stoggins presented him- 
self at Mrs. Harwood’s the next day, he 
was rehabilitated. His hat had been 
ironed, his coat cleaned. He stood stiffly 
before Mrs. Harwuvod, holding his hat in 
his hand, no more embarrassed than if he 
were a plaster-of-paris image. 

‘*T want to do something for you, my 
little man,” said Mrs. Harwood, very 
sweetly ; ‘because you acted like a per- 
fect little hero with that horrid brute.” 

Here Tommy cast a slow, unmoved eye 
on Elsie, who was sitting close to her 
mother and smiling athim in a coquettish 
way, that, in his soul, he thought was 
very beautiful. But he never blinked. 

‘* What present would you like my little 
girl to make you?” 

Thought traveled on straight lines in 
Tommy Stoggins’s brain, but it did not 
travel very quickly. So it was a minute 
before he said, with the gravest air in the 
world: ‘‘Give Grandad a pipe and some 
tobacco.” 

The last time Tommy had been with 
his own, his grandfather had let his pipe 
fall and broke it. So at the time Mrs, 
Harwood put her question this was what 
presented itself to his mind as the only 
need in the Stoggins household. 

He let the words fall with such a dry 
solemnity that the lady could not restrain 
asmile. She did away with any bad re- 
sults this might have had on Tommy’s 
pride by saying, approvingly : ‘It’s very 
nice in you tothink of your grandfather. 


sn you want something yourself, 
too ”? 

Elsie at this moment tilted her head to 
one side, put her hand up to her face and 
smiled at Tommy with the most awful 


determination to be fascinating. She 
wa3 80,*exceedingly ; and Tommy’s blue 
eyes rested on her fixedly, tho his counte- 
nance gave no indication of emotion. 

But after another moment, still stolidly 
looking at the charming little girl, Tommy 
said, with the same directness: ‘‘ I'd like 
her portograph.” 

This was too knightly! Mrs, Harwood 
laughed in the pleasantest way, and said 
he should have it. When she brought it, 
she told Elsie to give it to him, The 
child handed it in a coy way and thenran 
back to her mother. Tommy, still with 
that immovable calm, gravely unbuttoned 
his coat and tucked it in his pocket. 

When Elsie saw her knight-errant turn 
to go out of the room she ran up t? him 
and kissed him, He received the caress 
with the same unspeakable dignity tho 
his red cheeks were oh! so red now. But 
again, down in his soul, Towmy was de- 
lighted. What a nice little girl she was! 
He would always keep her ‘‘ portograph.” 

When Tommy took the present to his 
grandfather he had to recount how he 
came to get it. He was a great hero in 
the family circle. Mrs, Stoggins felt 
bound to say: ‘*‘ What will Mrs. Van Sit- 
tart think of you for fightin’? And with 
a big, grown-up man! You didn’t learn 
that at home, Tommy Stoggins.” 

Tommy knew that Mrs, Van Sittart was 
delighted with his exploit, and that the 
other kind lady was also charmed with it. 
So was his lady fair, the beauteous Elsie. 
Even Augustus, the baby, seemed to ap- 
prove ; for he suddenly crumpled up his 
pink fists, leered with a toothiess mouth, 


and gave such a kick of delight that © 


Grandpa Stoggins, nearly dropped him 
this time, 

‘“*Tommy,” said Elizabeth Susan, the 
younger of his two little sisters, ‘‘ let’s see 
the picture of the little girl that you kept 
the drunken man from tumbling on.” 

Tommy looked at the childish thing 
coldly, and with a superior air that added 
luster to his buttons and tall hat, he said : 
* V’ve got it in my things.” 

That photograph was fis, and the 
knight-errantry of Tommy Stoggins would 
not let him ‘‘ wear his heart upon his 
sleeve for daws to peck at.” Mre. Van 
Sittart still thinks he is an adorable ‘“But- 
tons.” He certainly is, But she does not 
know what a preux chevalier she hires 
for two dollars a week. 
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A TULIP STORY. 
BY ELIZABETH MEREDITH REESE. 


Two tulip bulbs ‘dropped from the old 
gardener’s wheelbarrow as he walked 
across the alley on his way to the public 
square where handsome beds were being 
made for thespring. He heard them tum- 
ble from the top of his load, but was too 
tired to stop and pick them up. A few 
lost bulbs would not matter when he had 
hundreds. 

‘*Oh dear! oh dear !” sighed the Tulips, 
‘what an awful accident ; we have fallen 
into a dreary alley—onadirt-heap. Alas, 
we must die! How could we live sepa- 
rated from all our cousins, aunts and 
friends ?” 

‘* And I was so pretty,” moaned Varie- 
gated. 

‘*T had the real gold color,” answered 
Yellow. 

‘““Oh, please do not die,” begged the 
poor Dirt-heap. ‘‘I will do all I can to 
make you both comfortable and warm 
through the winter. A little way under 
Iam moist and soft; try tosink downa 
few inches and fall asleep. You will be 
doing such a kindness if you will live, and 
let me care for you until the spring. I 
have always longed to be garden earth. 
It will cheer me through the long winter 
to hold such a lovely secret, Ah! how 
happy I shall be when two beautiful flow- 
ers bloom on my breast—perhaps on Easter 
Sunday. Do not die, but live—only live.” 

‘*If we can be of use, even in this for- 
lorn allev, why of course we must live,” 
replied Yellow, 

‘*And bloom,” Variegated whispered. 
So they both sank down into the yielding 
earth composing themselves for months 
of quiet sleep. The Dirt-heap was filled 
with thankfulness, and she rejoiced that 
even in a small way she was now garden 
earth, 

At last winter came, with howling 
winds, snow, sleet and ice. No green 
thing showed its face to the sky. The 
ground hardened like iron. For weeks 
the dirt-heap lay a mound of snow—white 
and chill. So much ice piled itself in the 
alley, that only the milkman Ben ventured 
through its narrow limits. 

But the bulbs knew nothing of all this ; 
they lay warm and snug in the dirt-heap, 
dreaming of spring and the happy hour of 
blooming. After many weeks came 
Easter Sunday, 

Early in the morning of that blessed 
day, Ben, the milkman, to make a short 
cut home, turned his horse and wagon 
into the narrow alley. When he reached 
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the dirt-heap, he ary up in surprise, for 
there in all their first beauty bloomed two 
tulips, one of gold color, the other varie- 
gated. They seemed to be looking right 
up in the sky, the dreary alley forgotten, 
Warm sunlight fell about them, sweet. air 
pone over them, avd a soft, rich earth 
reld them secure, ‘‘ Well, well, well,” 
Ben mused; ‘this is a pretty sight, and 
takes me back to my boy days on the old 
farm. I will take these flowers home to 
my wife Sally, as an Easter gift; and [’}| 
bet she will show them to the baby the 
first thing.” So he gathered the tulips, 
with a generous handful of earth round 
each bulb; then he looked down upon the 
old dirt-heap and spoke aloud hig 
thoughts. 

‘* Pil bring my wheelbarrow over in the 
morning, and haul this dirt to Sally ; she 
will spread it all over her flower beds ; it’s 
fine, rich soil.” 

‘*Garden earth at last! Oh, how gladI 
am !” rejoiced the Dirt-heap. 

‘* Sister,” laughed Variegated, ** we are 
going to be an Easter gift; only think, 
an Easter gift!” 

Yellow nodded her pretty head of gold, 
and whispered : ‘ A dear little baby 1s to 
look at us the first thing !” 


BALTJMORE, Mb. 
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PEBBLES. 


* PAPA, what’s twins?” ‘“ Two children 
of the same age of the same parents,” 
“Why, I thought they was a philopena,” 
—Hurper’s Young People. 





.... He: “Don’t you think there is con- 
siderable danger in letting a woman who 
cares for you know that you love her?” 
She: “I think there is considerably more 
danger in letting her know that you don’t,” 
—Harlem Life. 


.... The Financial Aspect.—‘t They tell me 
that a bicycle saves aman money.” “Well,” 
replied Whykins, thoughtfully, ‘I proba- 
bly would never have collected my acci- - 
dent insurance if it hadn’t been for one.” 
—Washington Star. 


... Editing Under Difficulties.—“ Little 
Sister: ‘ Most of the articles in your paper 
this month is awful poor.” Little Brother 
(editor of amateur paper): ‘‘ I know it; but 
the boys that wrote ’em sent stamps for 
their return; an’ I needed the stamps,”— 
Tit- Bits, 


..-. The postmaster’s boy and the profess- 
or’s boy were playing together. <A ques- 
tion of precedence arose, and the professor's 
boy exclaimed: ‘ You ought to let me go 
first! My father’s an A.M.” “Huh!” re- 
plied his companion. ‘ That’s nothing. 
My father’s a P.M.”—Harper’s Young Peo- 
ple. 


.... Unutterable.—‘‘Do you not sometimes 
have soulful yearnings which you long to 
convey in words, but cannot?” asked the 
sentimental girl. ‘‘ Yes, indeed,” replied 
the young man, “I was once dreadfully 
anxious to send home for money, and I 
hadn’t the price of a telegram.’’— Washing- 
ton Star. 


... Stout Gentleman: ‘Spare diet, long 
walks, etc. I could have managed all that 
without coming to this expensive watering 
place.’’ Doctor: “ Yes; but you forget the 
annoyance occasioned by the high prices, 
which of itself will go a long way toward 
reducing your weight.’’—Peekskill Home 
Journal. 
~ ....‘The peculiar thing about this boa- 
constrictor, ladies and gents,” said the 
keeper, “is that it requires a young chicken 
about once a week. It is not dangerous ex- 
cept when hungry. It is very particular 
about what it eats, ladies and gents, and 
that young man that’s smoking a cigaret 
can approach the cage with perfect im- 
punity. It won’t touch him.’’—Chicago 
Tribune. 


....The other day a great, gaunt, colored 
man entered the express office, and edging 
up to the man in charge took off his hat 
and asked if there had been anything ré- 
ceived for George Washington. The clerk 
looked at the man searchingly, and theo 
with a knowing air remarked: ‘‘ Ab, what 
game are you trying to work on me now? 
He’s been dead long ago.” This story i 
much the same as the story about the Con- 
gressman who declared in an address to the 
House: ‘‘As Daniel Webster says io bis 
great dictionary.” “It was Noah who 
wrote the dictionary,” whispered 4 cok 
league, who sat at the next desk. ‘“ Noab, 
nothing,” replied the speaker. “ Noah 
built the ark.”’—Florida Citizen. 








False Economy , 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior articles 
of food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Col 
densed Milk is the best infant food. Infant 
Health is the titie of a valuable pampblet OG 
mothers. Sent free by New York Conde 
Milk Co., N. Y. 
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..Here is a good story of the first Lord 
Wolverton. He had had occasion to dismiss 
his coach man, and not—pending the arrival 
of the new mav—liking to trust the grooms, 
he went round to the corn chandler’s to 
order fresh forage. The hay merchant, on 
pooking the command, said, with a wink, 
“] suppose you’re the new coachman.” 
“Yes,” replied Lord Wolverton, tumbling 
to the situation. The merchant softly 
pressed a five-pound note into the peer’s 
hand. ‘Cheap for me,” Lord Wolverton 
used to observe, ‘but very dear for him,””— 
Household Words. ~ 


ODD KNOTS. 


[These knots are inte ened fe for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always de sired, and will be welcomed if 
gent to' THE INDEPENDENT.1 





302.—CHARADE. 
Trivial twos Tom told the teacher ; 
Tbo the teacher taught them true, 
They that told two thankless tattled,— 
Thus their turning traitors, too. 


“Take thought, then,” the teacher told 
them 
(Tiresome task to tutor these) ; 
“Tis the totals, tho they’re truthful, 


That torment, tice, trouble, tease. 


“Qne the truth! truth-telling triumphs ; 
Try to think the truest thought !” 

Thus this trusty, thorough teacher 
Tenderly these talkers taught. 


Teacher, toil, teach thou these tyros, 
Tactful, trembling, trustfully ; 
Then through Time’s tumultuous tossings 
Tribute true they’ ll tender thee. 
EK. E. C. 
303.-Mystic MULTIPLICATION. ~ 
[In each couplet, twice one is two.,]} 
i 
Noted are ones for temper gay and kind ; 
But twos have quite the opposite, I find. 


9) 
te 


In Scotland, thick as 
abound ; 
While tuneful tavos in India are found. 
3. 
No land is there a one has never pressed ; 
The two in tropic climates thrive the best. 
4. 
A wicked man may one as good men do; 
But he will scarcely one when sent to two! 
MABEL P, 
304.—ANAGRAMMATICAL NUMERICAL, 
Tho an 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, my2. 7, 5,8 
6,1,4,3 is not the “almighty dollar.” [ride 
ahobby, and often, when the day was fair or 
when 6,7, 2,3 4,1, 5,8, have I been seated 
in a 2, 7, 5, 8, 3 6,1, 4, pursuing my way 


thistles, “ones” 


’ 
toward the region so beautiful to those who 
find delight 5,8 6, 7, 2, 3, 4,1 or in pencil. 
The advent of the balmy spring weather 
entices ne again to take up my health-giv- 
ing pastime, FLASH LIGHT, 

305.—METAGRAM, 
|Example: Bare, care, dare. | 


Oh! the ardor of youth and the tingle of 


health, 

How we miss them when once they are 
flown ; 

For, in soberest truth, neither honors nor 
wealth 





[ott tt rey me eee a 
Spring 
Weddings | 


Suggest CUT GLASS, and 
3 CUT GLASS always suggests = 


DORFLINGER'S 3 
“AMERICAN 
CUT GLASS | 





Trade wash babel 





’. DORFLINGER fe Sons, Now Yous ; 
aie 








Can at all for their absence atone. 
Yet we love to live o’er all our triumphs of 
yore, 
And our battles fight over again ; 
When the first we defied, as we strode in 
our pride 
Over fallow, or second, or fen, 
We were tougher than third, and for beast, 
fish or bird 
We'd keep trudging from daybreak till 
dark ; 
We'd be soaked to the skin, get no four, 
fur nor fin, 
Yet we’d count it a jolly good lark. 
But to-day there’s the gout, so we cannot 
go out, 
And we fume, and we fuss, and we fret; 
Or the morning is damp, that’s lumbago or 
cramp 
Should we venture outside while it’s wet. 
Ah! those God-given powers and those hal- 
cyou hours, 
Can it be that forever they’ve fled ? 
No, indeed! while their joys we renew, 
as our boys 
All our own happy footsteps retread ! 
me R. M: C. 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MAY 2b. 
296.—1, Fal-ter, ret-ina, ani-mal; 2, ver- 
bal, lab-ial, lai cal ; 3, cot-ton, not-ion, noi- 
ses; 4, ban-ner, ren-net, ten-don; 5, per- 
mit, tim-ber, reb-ate; 6, pur-ser, res-tem, 
met-ric ; 7, cus tom, mot-ive, evi-nce; 8, gal- 
lop, pol-led, del-ete; 9, voi ced, dec-ide, edi- 
tor; 10, fee-ble, elb-ows, swo rds, 


~ * * * ) 


297.—1, Strain, train, rain; 2, slope, lope, 
ope; 3, brambles, rambles, ambles. 


28— C U RELES S 
UTA BA N 1A 
RAVEN ODEN 
EMENODING 


ron DTA PER 
SIENNES E 
SANGAREE 


Rich Red Blood 


is the Foundation of the Wonderful Cures by Hood’s 
Sarsapariila. 

That is Why the cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are CURES. 

That is Why the sales of Hood's Sarsaparilla 
have increased year after year, until it now requires 
for its production the largest Laboratory in the 
world, 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


overcomes That Tired Feeling, strengthens the 
nerves, gives energy in place of exhaustion. 


Hood’s Pills are gentle and wild in ac- 


tion, they do not gripe or 
cause pain and donot weaken the system. They aid 
digestion, rouse the liver and cure constipation, 
Hood's 8 Pils should be in eve ery family » me edic ine chest. 











Bias 
Velveteen 
Ee sxirt Binding 


y ought to be on the edge 
y of your dress skirt. Is It? 


Duxbak Rainproof keeps the skirt 
dry. Take no substitute, no matter 
what the clerk says. 

A setofthe''S.H. & M."" miniature figures show- 
ing the latest Parisian costumes, with Booklet on** How 
to Bind the Dress Skirt,’’ mailed for 10c. in stamps. 

The S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 


4*+S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


EDWIN C, BURT &CO,, 


Manufacture ~ and Dealers 


FINE 
te) SHOES 


wn. AT RETAIL. 


446 & 448 Fulton 8t. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
70&72W.23d 8t.,N.Y 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 
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DEAFNESS 


and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention; different 
from all other devices. The yonly safe, 
simple, comfortable and invisible 
Ear Drum inthe world, Helps where 
medical skill fails. No wire or string 

attachment. Write for pamphlet. 

WILSON EAR paves CO.» 
(206 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky 
Omees: | a 122 Broadway, Kew York.” 


QUIN A. LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic. 








DEAFNESS. HEAD NOISES ( CURED 


by my Invisible ‘rut 
Successful when all remedies fail, venon ie FREE 
by F. Hiscox, 853 B’ way, New York, Write for book of proofs 
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299.—1, Weaver ; 2, shoveler; 3, roller; 4, 
whe at-ears; 5, cocks; 6, adjutant; 7, um- 
ber; 8, lurk; 9, crane; 10, nut cracker ; 11, 
steamer; 12, stilts; 13, wry-neck ; 14, ruff ; 
15, pouter ; 16, harpy ; 17, loon; 18, knot. 
300.—Partake (part-take). 

301.—{Author’s answer.) The revolving 
words are “Ills” and “ Ears,’? which form 
twenty-four other words by successively 
prefixing the letters of the dial—B, D, F, G, 
H, J, N, P, R.S, T, W. 








\ 
Baby Knows 
the difference between “Genu- 
Extract ” 


many imitations 


ine’ Pond’s and its 
Nature’s own 
pain reliever is Pond’s Extract. 


Avoid substitutes; accept genuine only, 


with buff wrapper and yellow label, 


POND'3 EXTRAOT CO., 76 Fifth Ave, New York. 


ry. 
SHIRTS!!! 

To fit the hard-to-fit. 

To fit hard times. 

To fit every taste, 

**No fit—no sale.’”’ 

Open front—open back & 
front—open down the front 
like a coat, 

One shirt—one dollar, 

Six shirts—five-fifty. 

Send your neck measure and 





} CLOTHIERS, 
Y, FURNISHERS, 
HATS, 
SHOES. 
CARHART 
AND COMPANY. 


Two Stores: Broadway and Canal Street, 
Broadway below Chambers Street 


NEW YORK. 


r 
HACKETT, 


House Furnishing. 
Cooking Utensils, 
Cutlery, Crockery, 
Fine China and Glass, 
Cedar and Camphorwood Chests, 
Water Filters and Coolers; 
Eddy Refrigerators. 


130 and 132 W. 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 






ni Trunks, Bags, 
Hat Cases, 


European Travel 








LUN LaRoche 


IT Is THE TONIC OF ALL TONICS. 


If your a 
ER A & CU., 26-25 North 


161 Broadway, below Cortlandt St. 
GSS Broadway, below 4th St. 
701 Sixth Avenue, below aime St. 


| 


pjoyasnoyg | 
ON 


oY] ynoystm | 
aq pinoys 


gist does not keep it, ‘send name and address to 
William street, New York. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


« BES pn -hi Make the Most Reliable 


Dress Suit Cases, 


For American and 


/ 








(641) £9 


Nestle’s Food. 




















MORNING. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is a complete and 
entire diet for babies, and closely resem- 
bles mother’s milk. Over all the world 
Nestlé’s Food has been recognized for 
more than thirty years as possessing great 
value as a —— against Cholera In- 
fantum and all other forms of Summer 
Complaints. Your physician will confirm 
this statement. 


| 














NOON. 


NESTLE’S FOOD is safe. It requires 
only the addition of water to prepare it 
for use. The great danger always atten- 
dant on the use of cow’s milk is thus 
avoided, The prevalence of tuberculosis 
in cows, and the liability of cow’s milk to 
convey the germs of disease, makes its use 
as a food for infants dangerous in the 
extreme. 











NIGHT. 
NESTLE'S FOOD is nourishing. It 
makes firm flesh, strong bone, and rosy 


cheeks. For good health, sweet temper, 
and sound sleep, give your baby Nestlé’s 
Food—imorning, noon, and night—all the 
year round, 

Consult your doctor about Nestlé’s Food, and 
send tous for alarge sample can and our book 
“The Baby,” both of which will be sent free on 
application. 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
73 Warren Street, - - New York, 


THE 


DIGESTIVE 


organs become impaired from various causes, like 
delicate machinery. Don’t tamper with dyspepsia. 
Cure it and cure it quick. 


WEART’S DYSPEPSIA 
COMPOUND 


offers an immediate and permanent cure. 
and 50 cents per bottle, postpaid. 

OUR GUARANTEE is strictly adhered to 
Three bottles, or thirty days’ treatment, costing 
$1.50, is guaranteed to cure dyspepsia in any form, or 
money promptly refunded. Booklet sent free. 


WEART & CO., 
1012 Walout Street, Philadeiphia, Pa, 


Price, 25 


BENSALEM, N. C., April Ist, 1805. 

MeEssRs. WEART & CO., Gentlemen:—l_am con- 
strained to drop you a fe w lines to herald the good 
news to you that your Dyspepsia Componnd has done 
me more good than all the medicine I ever bought 
combined. I would not give one bottle of it. if I 
could not get another, for tts weir httn gold, This ts 
saying a creat deal, but I know what it has done for 
me and what it has been worth to me. 


With best wishes, S. P, SEAWELL, 
Postmaster, Rensalem, N.C. 

T $60 a a to sell ceatts + 

ACEN Oi) of Pine, the great Kid- 


ney medicine. Oil of Pine Med. Co. , cincinnati, C 


80 (642) 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 


THE 


r ‘SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 


Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,U.S.A. 


INDEPENDENT. 


90900000000 


The inventor of the term 


Beef Tea 


was the great chemist, 
Baron Justus von Liebig, 


who allowed his signature and 
endorsement to be used only by 


Liebig 
COMPANY’S 
Extract of Beef 





UWieehiy Market Review. 
WHOLESALE QuoraTions 
MERCHANTS, 


TO COUNTRY 


[For the week ending Thursday, May 2d, 1895.) 


TEA.—The market for teas has been steady 
this week, and the auction sales passed off freely 
ye sterday. Amoy is quoted at 11@14c.; Formo- 

16@45c.; Fuchau, 11@25c., and Japans, 14@ 
30c. 

COFFEE.—Speculation in coffee 
Brazil growths, and trading is almost feature- 
less. Mild coffees are held steady but very 
quiet Brazil growths are l6@18\oc.; Java, A@ 
Bic. ; Mocha, 254@26léc.; Maracaibo, 174%@21 
and ‘Laguay ra, 174@22c. 


SUGAR.—The market for raw sugar is ex- 
tremely strong here and in Europe, and holders 
are not anxious to sell. Refined sugar is active, 
with an upward tendency in prices. Cut loaf 
and crushed are quoted at 45974 13-16c.; 
dered and cubes, 4 
@43-16c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The market is gen- 
erally tirm for flour, but at the close there is 
less trade. Most buyers are pretty well stocked, 
and mills have not much ahead, and do not urge 
offerings. The market is very conservative, 
owing to the nervousness in wheat. Winter 
patents are $3.65 per bbl. ; straights, $3.25@3.35; 

city patents, $4.40; city clears, $3.55@3.65; spring 
patents, $3.8504.10. and clears, $3@3.1 10. Rye 
flour is steady and in fair demand at $3.75@4.15 
per bbl. Cornmeal is quiet, with Brandy wine 
at $2.70, and Western and Southern, $2.40@2.70. 


PROVISLIONS.—There is little change in the 
prices for provisions, but hog products rule 
steady and strong. The improvement in grain 
makes hogs higher. Mess pork is strong at 
$15.00@14 per bbl.: family, $13.50@14, and short 
clear, $13.50@15.50. Beef is quiet and firm, with 
extra mess at $8.50@9; family, $11@13, and 
packet, $9@11. Beef haws are steady at $19.50@ 
20. Lard is steady, closing at $7 per 100 Ih, 
Pickled bellies are steady at 64@6%c. per 1; 
shoulders, 54@5%\c., and hams, 9'44@04c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS,.--Country dressed 
hogs are barely steady at 544@Xc. per lb for ex- 
treme weights. Dressed mutton is firm at 7@9ec.; 
dressed yearling lambs, %@lle., and country 
dressed spring lambs lower at $2.50@6.5 per 
carcass. Country dressed veals are low at 5@ 
Jice., and city dressed, 6@8%c. City dressed 
beef is l0@15ec. per tb. 


GRAINS AND HAY.—There has been a de- 
cided advance and improvement in the wheat 
market this week, and prices have reached a 
high range ef quotations without very much 
trade. Receipts of spring wheat have been 
liberal and accounts of crops favorable, while 
shipments of cash stuff have been on a moder- 
ate seale. The real cause of the decided and 
continuous advance is hard to specify; but it is 
thought to be due to the general improvement 
in buisness in other linés, and because wheat 
has long been below the normal standard. May 
wheat has advanced to 68%4c.; No. 2 red, 6844 
6s34c., and No. 1 bard spring, 761 H@TIC. Corn Is 
in iarge receipts in the West, and favorable 
weather has been reported throughout the corn 
belt. Trading is light, but in sympathy with 
wheat prices have advanced. Exports have in- 
creased a little, giving a better undertone to the 
market. May corn is 544c.; No.2 cash, Bua 
fic., and steamer yellow, 534@54c. Oatsare dull 
and featureless by themselves, but ee have 
grown firmer and higher in sympathy with other 
grains. May oats are ®oc.; No. 2 cash, 32@ 
Sic.,and No. 2 white 3654 @3ic. Barley is en- 
tirely nominal, 6la@bde. for all 


Quotations are 
grades. Market is steady for hay and straw 
firmer and in small 


Undergrades of hay are 
Ng: Prime timothy is 75c per 100Ib.; No. 3 
to 1 ica 70 Hac, Long 


+. and clover mixed, 
rye straw is ste ‘iad at Ah@Wc.;shurt rye, 40@We., 


and oat, 35@45e 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 
ter has been very moderate 
ceipts rather above the current demand. The 
out-of-town trade has declined considerably, 
and loca! jobbers have not many orders to fill. 
Strictly fancy grades meet with the best de- 
mand, and are in no more than fair supply. 
State dairy has steady demand, but grades must 
be fancyto command outside prices. Western 
pac kings are une hanged. Extra fre sh creamery 
is quoted at 19¢.; firsts, L17@18c.; thirds to seconds, 
12a@ltc.: State dairy, half tubs, W@lic.; Welsh 
tubs, 10@16\4c.; imitation creamery, 9@14¢.; 
Western factory, 744@llc. Old Western cream- 
ery is easy at 9@l4c.; State dairy, 8@l3c., and 
Western dairy or factory, 7@%c. New cheese is 
in better demand, and steady. Smail full 
creams are weak at 6@8c., and larve steady at 
6@8c.; part skims, 2@6'9c., and fuli skims, 1@ 
14c. Old cheese is working out slowly, with full 
cream fancy at l04@@llc.; common to choice, 
6@10c., and part skims, 2@5éc. 

POULTRY AND EGGS. 
try is large, and prices are 
weighing stock. Spring chickens are 75c.q@$l 
per pair: fowls, 84@9%c.; roosters, 54@6c.; 
turkeys, 8@10c.; ducks, 50@90c. per pair ; geese, 
60c.@$1L.12. Dressed poultry is quiet, and de- 
mand light. Chickens are easier. with Phila- 
deiphia at 30@38c. per th; Long Island spring 
ducks lower at 28@30c.; turkeys steady at L0@l4c.; 
fowls, 9oc., old cocks, 6lec.; old.ducks, 8@ 

Zec., and squabs, $1.50@2.75 per doz. Frozen 
poultry is steady, with turkeys at 18@15c.; chick- 
ens Li@lic.; fowls, 9@IMoc. ; duc ks, bale. +. and 
geese, W@l? Zc. The market is steady for eggs, 
and rec eipts. of strictly fresh eggs moderate. 
A great many off grades are arriving and selling 
<4 a Jersey eggs are 14@14‘ec. per doz.; State 
and Pennsylv: —. 13}4@1334c.; Western 134@ 
13%c.; Southern, 12@13c.; duck, 13@19c., and 
goose, 28@30c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are firm under 
steady demand, and with light supplies. Bald- 
wins are $3.50@4 per bbl; Spy, $3.50@5; Rus- 
sets, $2.5074. Strawberries are coming in more 
freely, and only fancy qualities are firm and 
high. Irregular prices are quoted for under- 
grades. North Carolina berries are 10@25c. per 
qt.; Charleston, 10@30c., and Floridas, 10@25c. 
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- beauties taken from murmuring streams; 


___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Why Should Any 
Living American 


go to Switzerland without 
first beholding the Stupen- 
dous Grandeur of the 


CASCADE MOUNTAINS 


seen from the level of the 
sea ¢ 


On this point consult A. C. HARVEY, 211 Washing- 
ton 8t., Boston, or F. I. WuitNnety, G. P. & T, A. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY, 8t.Paul, 
Minn. 


nev ND THE WORLD PARTY, Sept., 

895. Grand Tour North Cape and Kussta, and 45- 
be trip, including cruise to Finest Scenery of 
Norway— inclusive rate, $250. 


{RAND TOUR to England, 

W land and Italy, May Ist, by ‘New York,” 60 
days, $450, Crone on ies “arp. io) days, by 
NORTH GERY YD, May iSth, 
including England, tA aah cy All pan. 

Ask for A Tour Leading Cities, Lakes and 
Scenery, #70, Grand Tour E, toclusive rate, $450; 
66 days, includes Great Britain, Central Kurope and 

SWISS MOUNTAIN PASSES, 


© Programs of Vacation Pa “8 from $155, 
Li, Expenses included, 


hi rance, Switzer- 


S280. #280. 


53-Day Tour to Rome and back, 
including England, France, Switzerland and Italy. 
P rogram free t Jost, Travel Tickets Eve rywhere, 
CHOICE Be rths, ALL Steamship Lines. 
H. GAZE & ag bs gl 1s siglpaigy 
Wt Washingten St., 
204 


ew 
, Phila., 
So. Clark St., * Chic 1uZ0, HL 
EUROP AND 


vue HOLY LAND $625. 


expenses, England, France, Italy, bgypt, Pales 
‘Turkey, Greece switzerland, Belgium, Itinera- 
ries or Kd 
Six Summer Tours: $250 aod upwards, 


ag sun 


awakens thoughts of vacations pleasantly 


spent; 
of trips through the woods for game; 


of speckied 
of health 
restored, and sundry other recollections of a well 
earned respite from cares of business, thoroughly 
enjoyed. “ Our Summer” covers the lake: Ss and sum- 
mer resorts in [Hlinois and Wisconsin along the line 
of the Wisconsin Central, and is just what you 
need to enable you to reach a dec ision as to where 
you will spend your vacation the coming season. 
Brimful of information and inte rspersed with half- 
tone illustrations of scenes along the line of the Cen- 
tral. A copy will be promptly mailed you on receipt 
of two-cent stamp. 


appress JAS. C. POND, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, 


MILWAUKEE, Wis, 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


SUMMER HOMES 
wVERMONT, AND ON THE SHORES 
or LAKE CHAMPLAIN. 


A NEW illustrated book, describing this un- 
equalled summer resort section, offering the 
BEST TABLE BOARD, hospitable people, out- 
door pleasures, fishing, boating, or perfect rest. 
Climate and scenery unsurpassed. 

Prices from $4 per week upwards. 

Mailed free, on application to 


A. W. ECCLESTONE, or 8. W. CUMMINGS, 
8. P. A., 353 Broadway, Now York. G. P. A., St. Albans, Th 


GOING TO THE COUNTRY? 


Looking for some place which combines 
Health, Pleasure, Economy? 





If so, send 6 cents fer postage, or call and get free 
at offices below the illustrated book, “Summer 
Homes.” It gives lists of hotels, farm and boarding 
houses, with 


BOARD AT #5 PER WEEK 


and upward, in Sullivan, Ulster and Delaw rare © ‘oun- 
ties, on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontarioand Western Pa aa 2,000 feet abov e the sea; 
location, prices a in it. In New York at 
No. 2 Battery Pl e, le 71,944, and 1323 Broadway, 
13 Astor Place, 737 6th Av.. 134'Bast. 125th St., 244 West 
125th St..251Colum bus Av., Ticket Offices foot of Frank- 
linand West 42d Sts; in Brooklyn,4 Court St., 86) Ful- 
ton St., 98 Broadway, 249 Manhattan Av., Greenpoint. 
ILLUSTRATED HOMES, containing half-tone 
reproductions from photographs of 340 of the hotels. 
farm and boarding houses advertised in “Summer 
Homes,”’ can be purchased of any ticket agent; 
ee. 2c. J.C. Anderson, General Passenger Agent, 
i Beaver St., 
‘On May 29 and 30 excursion tickets for one fare will 
be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home 
and also enjoyingaday’s fisning 1 this delightful 
region; tickets good returning May 31 








To the Young Face 
Pozzoni’s COMPLEXION PowneER gives fresher 
charms; to the old, renewed youth. Try it. 














No chemicals used. 


WALTER BAKER &C Ov 
Delicious Break fast Cocoa is absolutely pure. 
Cc osts less than one cent a cup. 


The best bicycle to 
buy isthe one that is 
built with the most 
care, that runs the 
lightest, lasts the 


longest, is the strong - 


THE STERLING, 
“Built like a watch.” 


Send for elegant catalogue. 


Sterling Cycle Works, 


236-240 Carroll Ave., L 


Chicago. 


Schoverling, Daly & Gales, 902 Broadway, N.Y. 
PERFECT 


BEAUTIFUL LAM PS 


Made by EDWARD MILLER & C0. (est’d 1844), 


Our latest, ‘The Miller,” is made on new 
ideas (our patents). No other lamp so good, 
Douw't buy famps before seeing **The Mil- 

2? One thousand varieties to select from. Every 

np unranteed, 
order by 
66 





Come to cur sto 

nil), if your dealer will not supply. 
ah Place, corner College Place, New York. 
Phe Miller” oil stove is s the be ste 


vi PISO’S CURE FOR 


S RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use 
wo intime. Sold by druggists. 


“ CONSUMPTION 








Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special’ 
interested.) 


RAISING AND COOKING CAULI- 
FLOWER. 


BY AMY WIGHTMAN, 


THE cauliflower, when well grown and 
properly cooked, is a delicious vegetable, 
and one which in a favorable season may be 
raised with little trouble by one who has 
had no previous experience, provided a few 
simple rules are observed. 

A hot, dry season is most unfavorable, 
but even then there is no need of failure. 
Unless’ for a very early crop, a hotbed is 
not necessary to start the plants. They 
mature in about eighteen weeks from the 
time the seed is sown ; and, as they will not 
head in the dry, hot weather of midsum- 
mer, it is well to plan to have the first ma- 
ture late in August. 

The ‘* Early Snowball” is a standard 
sort, sure to head, and the first week in 
April is quite early enough to sow the seed, 
scattering it thickly in boxes of earth. 
Placed unwarmed in a light window, the 
seed germinates in three or four days. 
After three weeks, when the second Jeaves 
appear, transplant to thumb pots. They 
bear handling well, and the stems, if long 
and spindling, should be set deep and part- 
ly covered with earth. 

By the middle of May cauliflower seed 
may be sown in the garden and the little 
plants about three inches high may be set 
out. Have the soil quite rich and mellowed 
to a good depth. Plant in rows two and 
one-half or three feet apart each way. This 
will look too far for such tiny plants, but is 
necessary, not ouly because the plants when 
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full grown will meet—a single leaf some- 
times measuring a yard in length by twelve 
incbes in breadth—but because the numer- 
ous fine rootlets spread just beneath the 
surface for a great distance. 

Set the young plants rather deep, pressing 
in firmly and watering thoroughly where 
each plant is to be set, and afterward when 
it is in place. Shade them with shingles 
from wind and sun, and with care almost 
all the plants will live, especially if the sea- 
son happens to be cool and damp. The 
earth about the roots should be, frequently 
stirred and kept free from weeds. Water- 
ing, too, will be necessary; not a mere 
moistening of the surface, but a thorough 
wetting ; and when they have been in the 
ground a month they will make good use of 
six quarts apiece. In fact, they seem like 
aquatics, they so depend upon 1t. Draw up 
the earth in a circle around each plant so as 
to hold the water, and pour it on slowly, 
Water at night and hoe the bed early in 
the morning while the dew is on, as thedew 
on the ground, containing perhaps a little 
ammonia, is thus prevented from evaporat- 
ing, and goes to help the growth of the 
plants. 

In May and Juve the cutworms are likely 
to nip off the most thrifty plants without 
warning. They do their work just at the 
surface of the ground, ard a very good way 
to protect the plants is to encircle each 
plant stem with two postal cards, curved to 
overlap lengthwise, making acircle afew 
inches in diameter. Press them carefully 
in place after searching the earth for worms, 
and leave half an inch above the surface, 
If this plan is tried in season very few 
plants will be Jost. Any vacancies may be 
filled from the seed sown in the ground in 
May and ready in June to transplant. By 
the last of June the danger is over, except 
for the younger plants. If one should be 
cut, the worm may nearly always be found 
just under the surface not far from the 
stem, and should always be killed. Itisa 
dark, fleshy worm, and a most vexatious 
enemy, doing its mischief so slyly out of 
sight. 

The cutworm is said to be produced from 
the egg of anight-flying moth. These eggs 
are deposited on tree branches and on 
sbrubs, and the worms, which soon hatch, 
make their way to tie ground, where, feed- 
ing on grass and clover, they become half 
grown before winter. In the spring they 
crawl out from their shelter under boards, 
or in the soil, prepared to attack a variety 
of young green things. When fully grown 
they form for themselves a cell ine 
ground, in which they change to chrysalis, 
coming out again after several weeks as 
motbs, 

Through July, cauliflowers grow rapidly, 
some of the lower leaves turning yellow 
and dropping and, if the green roset of 
upper leaves is parted, the tiny head like # 
white ball bevins to show. 

As the heads expand the leaves should Le 
loosely yathered and tied or pinned over 
them to preserve the original milky white 
color and delicate flavor, otherwise the 
sun tints them a greenish brown, quite 
spoiling their appearance. They need look- 
ing to frequently as they are apt to come 
untied, and it is sometimes necessary to tie 
in leaves from another plant to fully cover 
the head. 

As the heads weigh several pounds when 
grown, the plants become top-heavy and 
need staking on opposite sides, so that a 
strong wivud coming when the ground is 
soaked with rain, may not not blow them 
over. 

The cauliflowers which escape the cut- 
worm are troubled by lice and by a green 
worm, which eats the leaves and is found 
about the head. The latter, which does lit- 
tle damage, is found all through the season. 
Lice are most numerous in a hot, dry sum- 
mer and should be attended to before the 
heads form, Dry buckwheat flour effectu- 
ally drives away lice. 

During August the cauliflowers need & 
copious nightly watering, two or three 
pails apiece is but a moderate allowance. 
A plant so wilted at noon as to lie flat on 
the ground may be perfectly revived by 
water, but there are ordinarily few such 
cases, The ground for several feet around 
each plant should be soaked, and aftera rain 
the standing water of the barnyard proves 
a good fertilizer if applied two or three 
times during the season. 

By the twenty-fifth of August some of 
the heads will be ready for use. They may 
be from seven to eight inches in diameter 
and stand fifteen inches high, but are 
smaller than the later ones. ‘The plants at 
this time measure about two and one-bal 
feet across, by two feet in hight. 

Little weeding is required after the mid- 
dle of September; there will be only the yel 
low leaves to remove. By September 
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the second set of plants from seed sown 
May 15th should bein their prime, and they 
are the finest heads of all, measuring nine, 
pine and one-half and ten inches in diame- 
ter; in shape varying from flat toa solid, 
round ball, and weighing from two to one- 
half to four pounds each, 
Sometimes a thrifty plant will bear three 
—one large, terminal head and two smaller 
on side shoots. 
When a plant is through bearing it is in- 
teresting to dig it up and observe its root 
system. Thus, the stalk of a well-grown 
specimen may be an inch and one-half in 
diameter at the ground, below which a few 
inches are six or eight main roots which 
subdivide into a great number of fine hori- 
zontal rootlets, covering a circle three feet 
in diameter. One specimen has been seen 
which sbowed an inch below these rootlets, 
a secondary system parallel to the first. 
Quite rarely one has a terminal leaf in- 
stead of head, and the roots are full of pale, 
undeveloped sprouts, like an undergrouud 
head, 
From the middle of September to the 
middle of October cauliflowers should be 
in fine condition: the cool nights are fa- 
yorable, and the fall rains freshen them. 
Early frosts do not injure them, and heads 
picked in November, after a light snow ; 
have been good; but it is better to pull 
them up by the roots and store in a cool 
cellar than to risk their being frozen. 
Plants palled with a good many. roots 
may be kept for use until the following 
January by potting each in a twelve-inch 
flowerpot, soaking with water and keeping 
in a pan of water. Keep them in a cool 
but light cellar, tying up the heid in its 
leaves; and after they drop a cone of thin 
paper will keep it blanched, but must not 
shut out plenty of air, 
Cauliflowers so treated increase a little in 
size, and are firm and crisp, but the flavor, 
as might be expected, is not quite equal to 
that of a heod fresh from the garden. In- 
deed, it would be hardly worth while to 
keep them in this way later than De- 
cember. 
The following 
receipts: 
Boiled CaulifLswer.—To each half-gallon 
water allow a heaped tablespoonful salt ; 
choo-e close and white cauliflower, trim off 
decayed outside leaves, and cut stalk off 
flat at bottom; open flower a little in places 
to remove insects generally found about the 
stalk, and let cauliflowers lie with beads 
downvard in salt and water for two hours 
previous to dressing them, which will effect- 
ually draw out all insects. Then put into 
boiling water, adding salt in above propor- 
tion, and boil briskly, keeping the kettle 
uucovered, unless a patent, odorless kettle 
which does not boil over is used. The 
water should be well skimmed. When 
cauliflowers are tender—that is, in twenty 
or thirty minutes—take up, drain, and 
place upright in adish. Reserve part to 
cover with vinegar, making a pickle which 
will keep several days. Serve the remain- 
der with fresh melted butter or a cream 
dressing. 
Cauliflower with Milk.—Break a cauli 
flower in bits and, after cleaning as in pre- 
vious recipe, tie up in white netting, and 
boil till tender in water to which balf as 
much milk has been added. This improves 
the taste and appearance. Salt just before 
taking up, and hang the cauliflower up to 
drain. Arrange the pieces in a dish and 
pour over it the following : 
White Sauce.—Melt ina saucepan a piece 
of butter the size of an egg without allow- 
ing itto burn. Remove from the fire. and 
stir in smoothly two tablespoonfuls of flour. 
Heat again, stirring fast until the mixture 
turns a yellowish color, when the flour is 
cooked. Thin as much as necessary with 
hot water or milk. 
Pickled Cauliflower.—Break cauliflower 
heads in small pieces, and fill fruit jars or 
wide-mouthed bottles. Cover with salt and 
Water in the proportion of a heaped table- 
Spoonful of salt toa pint of water. Let it 
stand in a cool place two days, after which 
scald the cauliflower in the same brine, and 
Spread, after draining, on plates in a warm 
place to dry for twenty-four hours, Add 
Pounded mustard seed and ginger, one 
ounce of each, to three quarts of vinegar. 
lie the spice ina cloth and boil ten min- 
Wes in the vinegar, which is afterward 
turned over the cold cauliflower in the 
Jars, Seal, and keep in a cool, dark place. 
> 

CHERRY-TREE roots naturally go very 
deep, and the trees need a soil that is 
thoroughly underdrained to at least three 


feet fn depth. If planted where they come 
wl rc with stagnant water the fruit 
a mildew or rot. Manv cherry orchards 
a on Jow ground suffer from too much 
ee lhe high and dry ground where the 
isan thrive best is apt to be deficient in 
4 slog a DD ba is = — fruit 
hore benefited by a plentiful supply 
at potash than is the cherry. It cheats 
forte every winter, and will then be ready 
oa cherry-tree routs tu take up the fol- 
1oWing season.—A mericun Cultivator, 


are a few well tested 
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LEAKAGES ON THE FARM. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


ONE solution to unprofitab'e farming is a 
sweeping reduction in acreage. Most farm- 
ers plant too much, If they would use their 
manure on one-half, or even one-third, of 
their cultivated land, it would concentrate 
labor and do away with many of the evils 
that now beset them. 

When spring comes every farmer has 
an impulse to plant and plant, and 
the unmethodical one hurries from one 
field to another in order to get as 
much land under cultivation as possible 
before the season goes by. His manure 
is spread thinly as far as it will go, and then 
he trusts to the natural strength of the soil 
to bring the rest of the crop to some sort of 
maturity. After the arable land is used, 
patches of a half acre or so on rocky hill- 
sides and in sour bottom lands are brought 
under the plow, not because he thinks they 
will prove very profitable, but because it is 
too bad to let them lie fallow. 

He has a dozen patches of corn, and as 
many more of potatoes and turnips; and is 
too hurried to outline and leave paths 
from one patch to another. In order to 
reach his corn he is obliged to drive across 
a field of potatoes, and in order to reach 
his turnips is obliged to cross both potatoes 
and corn. When the latespring rains start 
the weeds he is more hurried and unme- 
thodical than ever. Some of the patches 
are hoed and some are not: and still all the 
time he is bemoaning his fate in not hav- 
ing more land. If he could have put in 
another field of potatoes, or corn, or some- 
thing else, he thinks he would have been 
satisfied. If his farming does not prosper it 
is always for the same reason ; his farm is 
toosmall. 

The long, hot summer days shrivel the 
crops on the hillsides, and many of them 
are not even harvested. The unmanured 
land does little better; but one way and 
another, a bit bere and there and a bit over 
yonder, and he manages to get enough to 
carry his family and stock through the 

winter, 


He keeps no account, and does not know 
how much farming costs him, but has a 
general idea that he is a shrewd buyer and 
an economical manager. His main crop 
seeds are usually purchased at the cheapest 
places, and he has an insatiable desire to 
invest. in the novelties alluringly set forth 
in each season’s catalogs. He does not be- 
lieve in the agricultural papers, writtev, as 
he says, by city men, and his theories of 
farming are the time-narrowed ones handed 
down by his ancestors. 
generally be seen in long, straggling piles 
outside the stable doors where he has 
thrown it, and where it will be washed and 
weakened by the winter snows and rains, 
and his wagous and farm tools are usually 
scattered indiscriminately about the yard, 
subject to whatsoever weather may descend 
upon them. 

And yet the unmethodical farmer’s farm 
may be a good one, and convenient to mar- 
ket. If he would concentrate his work, and 
watch the leakages as zealously as he does 
the outgo and the income; if he would buy 
good seeds, and only plant such land as he 
could properly fertilize, he would have 
much less cause for dissatisfaction. The 
saving in seeds and work in itself would be 
a wood profit; and if -he would follow this 
up with a keen examination of the other 
leakages, the tide of profit and loss would 
soon flow in another direction. Buy the 
best and use it economically, and only be 
satisfied with such results as come from 
thorough preparation, is as good a motto 
for farmers as for others. 

This is no fancy sketch. Every town in 
New England has such farmers, and even 
more plentifully are they scattered through 
the South and Southwest. I have been on 
farms where even the farmers themselves 
could scarce have told bow many patches 


of corn and potatoes they had on their 
plaees; but they were satisfied with their 
method—or want of method—and it would 
have been useless to try to convince them 
thatone half the cost of cultivation could 
have been saved by concentrating in one or 
two hig fields. Afterall, **too much both 
er” is about as popular a motto as one can 
frame. 
PKACK DALE, R. I. 


His manure may . 








“Kor some time 
I have been using UFFALO 
fants. Cow's milk is the substitute usu 


cow's milk, except when the animal 


acid. 


her to 
use No.2 


Teething Infants, 


benefited.” 





L WA in the preparation 
IT 1A TER artificial food for in- Q 
ally 

suckle her child@and it is impossible to get a wet nurse. 
With many others, to cow's milk, is its acidity. 
is fed entirely upon grass, is almost 
This is the principal reason why the milk of cows disagrees with many babies, @ 
and lime water is often added to this milk to correct the acidity. 
tinued use of lime water is hurtful to digestion, and last summer, when | was feeding 
two of my own children on cow's milk, and found the nurse adding lime water to pre- 
vent colic and intestinal derangement, which the food otherwise produced, I directed Q 





In the Preparation of Artificial Food for Infants. 
Value of this Water in Diseases Incident to Teething. 


Hunter McGuire, M. D., LL. D., President and Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, Universily College of Medicine, Richmond, Va., says : 


of Q 


resorted to when the mother is not able to G 
One serious objection, along 
Human milk is always alkaline, but 
always 


I believe the long-con- 


in preparing the food, with immedi- 
ER ate and continued good results. The 


water was UF until the milk lost its acidity and was neutral or alkaline.” 


Dr. John H. Tucker, //enderson, N. C., President of the Slate Medical 
Sociely of North Carolina, referring to Spring No.1: 

“T have observed marked Spring No. 1, in 

beneficial results from BUFFALO LITHIA WATER th e disorders of 

I have sent many patients of this class to 

of this water and, without exception, they have returned to me cured or greatly 


the Springs for the use 


This water is for sale by druggists generally, or in cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles $5.00 f.0.b. at the Springs. Descriptive pamphlets sent to any address, 


Springs Open for Guests from June 15th to October Ist, 
Thomas F. Goode, Proprietor, 


Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








you every year. 


“Raby.” All 





Ry. © Branch Offices: 
a ELGIN, ILL. 


If so a“ Baby” Cream Separator will earn its cost for 
Why continue an inferior system 
another year at so great a loss? Dairying is now the 
only profitable feature of Agriculture, Properly con- 
ducted it always pays well, and must pay you. 
need a Separator, and you need the BEST,—the 
styles and capacities. 

upward. Send for new 1895 Catalogue. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., 


74 CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 





You 


Prices, $75. 


General Offices: 


BREWSTER & CO., | 


(of Broome Street.) 
Broadway, 47th to 48th Streets, New York. 


(Only place of business.) 


Coach Builders. 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD FOR FORM AND QUALITY. 


Four-Horse Traps and 
Road Coaches a Specialty. 
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Saved My Life. 





“T caught a severe cold, attended 
by a terrible cough. 
nounced me case hopeless. 

0 


Doctors pro- 
Ayer’s 
ral relieved the cough, 


Cherry Pec ( 
ARD, 


and finally cured me.”—W. H. W 
8 Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World's Fair. 





Weak Heart 
Irregular action of the heart, 
Functional Derangements of the heart, 

Caused by the excessive use of tobacco; Dys- 

pepsia, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, &c, 
AN IMPOVERISHED STATE OF 
THE BLOOD, 


Are cured, and many organic diseases of the 
heart, Dropsy and Bright's Disease of the Kid- 
neys are alleviated by 


Cardine The Extract of the 
Heart of the Ox. 
Prepared according to the formula of 
DR. WM. A. HAMNOND, 
In his laboratory at Washington, D. C. 
Dose, § Drops. Price, Two Drachms, $1.00. 


All elderly persons should use Cardine, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
The Colurmbia Chemical Co. 
Send for Book. 126 


WASHINGTON, Dd. Cc 


Durable—Easily Applied. 
» This roofing is manufactured 
from natural Trinidad asphalt 
materials, and will not dry up 
and become brittle under ex- 
posure to the weather as coal- 
tar roofings do. {8 Send for 
Sree sample of roof 12 years old, 

price list to 
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A DURABLE ROOFING. * NOW York, U.S. Ac 


“ GENTLEMEN Regarding prospects for the coming year, 
would say, we hope to double our last year’s output of Aer- 
motors, or, at least, ax we have done in the past, sell twenty - 
Sour out of every twenty-five windmills that ave sold. Since 
commencing the sale in 1669, WE HAVE BOLD ABOUT 


AERMOTORS 


We do not attribute this fairly good record entirely to our ef- 
forts, but to the superiority of the goods which you make. 
Buaniee & Davis, Urbana, HL, February 14, 1895." 

Genttenen: We bought and put up Aermotor No. 2, and 
out of the first fifty which you made we had thirteen. Since 
that time we have sold about 


400 AERMOTORS 


In our small territory is represented the history of the Aermotor 
and the Aermotor Company from the beginning to the present 

















hour, That history is one of unbroken triumph 
Aside from the Aermotor there have been but few 
other windmills put up in our territory —just 
enough with which to compare and 


«orn periority of the 
QCA Workmanship, 

after comple- 
and do effective work 
idle for want of wind, 
but this region was well 
when the Aermotor ap- 
to Chicago, and had for 
for ten or tweive of the 
strongest windmill com- 
A within 50 miles of us 
HAS COME FROM RE. 
OTHER UNSATISFat. 
AERMOTORS., You say 


year surj assed any pre- 


show the infinite su- 
Aermotor in design, 
finish (all galvanized 
tion), and ability to run 
when all others stand 
We should have sold more, 
supphed with wind power 
peared, it being only 66 miles 
years been the battle ground 
largest, best known and 
vanies, all being located 
MUCH OF OUR BUSINESS 
PLACING WOODEN AND 
TORY WHEELS Wt" 
you have during the past 
vious year's by about one-half, and that 
you expect to double your fast’ year's output the 
coming year. Count on us for our portion of it, for 
the Aermotor never stood farther above all competitors in repu- 
tation and in fact than to-day Sairu & Baiout, Marengo, Ill., 
February 25, 1895."* 
The next Aermotor ad. will be of pumps. We shall offer for 


$7,950 4SI5 


three way force pump. All dealers should have it or can get it 
to sell at that price, All Aermotor men will have it. The week 
following will appear our advertisement of galvanized steel 
tanks at 24 cents per gallon. They neither shrink, leak, rust, 
nor make water taste bad. A@rmotor Co., Chiewge. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 


yt 














New subscribers can 


begin with any 
Nomber, 
1 Number (1 week)........ eee 
2 Nambers (2 weeks).........0..++: 20 
4 “ OF GI vsicccesecncncda 25 
18 “ ge) ae 75 
7 ms (4 pe Creer rr Te 1.00 
26 ” 4 FT nasvensansees 1.50 
52 ” eS ere 
One subscription (2 years).......... 5.00 


In clubs of five or more $2 00 each, 
To clergymen #2.00 a year. 

POSTAGE toany foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
ageuots in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Apy one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 
NDEPEXDENT, can save money by writing 
for our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES 
on application. Address 





made known 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


82 (644) 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking pores. 


Highest 


of all in leavening strengt Latest United 


8tates Government Food Report. 
Roya BAKING Powber ©o.. 106 Wall St., N. ¥ 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 





-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn. 
330 Fifth Avenue, New Y ork, 





Dotted 
Swisses 


t “The Linen Store.” 


We have recently opened a fresh 
lot of the latest and best things in 
these very fashionable goods, includ- 
ing the stylish ser- 
pentine effects and 
the very dainty silk 
striped patterns. , 


There are black 
Swisses with white 
spots, white with 





black, black spotted 
with black, red with tiny red dots, 
delicate blues spotted with white, and 
other combinations of color in spots 
of all the desirable sizes. A linen 
Swiss in ecru ‘ground spotted with 
rose pink or light blue is exceedingly 
pretty ; plain white dotted Swisses in 
full variety. In the same department 
we show complete lines of India Dim- 
ities, French Organdies, Linen Lawns, 
Linen Ducks, Linen Batistes, Zephyr 
and Fancy Ginghams, and many other 
desirable Summer fabrics. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


44 WEST 23D STREET, New York. 





KORN BLUM, 
OPTICAL SPECIALIST, 
353 Fifth Avenue, cor. 34th St., N. Y. 


INVENTOR AND PATENTEE of the ASTIGMATIC 
DEVICES for OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


His method of testing the sight and fitting of glasses 
and frames, admitted as the most satisfactory, by 
eminent physicians and sc lentists. 


Are You Going to Paint? 


The Averill Paint is unequaled for Beauty and. 


a yy 


It has bron extensively used for twenty-five years 


in every section of the Country with the most satis- 
factory results. 
If you contemplate painting your house or build- 


ings, send for sample card of beautiful tints and 


estimonials. 


THE TAYLOR PAINT & OIL CO., 


32 Berling Slip, New York. 





CANVAS FOLDING — 





Award, 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh 

ANCHOR, 

ATLANTIC 


CORNELL 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS, 


JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS.CO 


MORLEY 


RED SEAL 
j Salem, Mass. 
SHIPMAN 


SOUTHERN, 
St. Louis and Chicago, 


R, 
New York, 
io 


ULSTE 
UNION, 


-BAUMAN, 
Pittsburgh. 


Cleveland. 
MISSOURI 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Cincinnati. 
New York. 


New York. 
‘St. Louis. 


Buffalo. 


Pittsburgh. 


Loutsville. 


Philadelphia. 


St. Louis. 


St. Lous, 


Chicago. 





purpose. 
White Lead, examine the brands. 
in the margin are genuine. 

For color-card and pamphlet—sent free 
—address 


You May | 


not want to paint your house white, but 
that is no reason why you should not use 
Pure White Lead, which makes the best 
paint, and can be easily tinted to the color 
desired by using the National Lead Co.’s 
tinting colors, prepared expressly for this 
To be sure that you get Pure 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 





May 9, 1895. 





Those 


1 Broadway, New York. 





yourself. 
That is Clean 


and Safe. 
Send 10 cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue of 


THE ONLY NAPHTHA LAUNCH. 
GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, Morris Heights Station, New York City. 


rr 


DO YOU WANT A LAUNCH ? 


TN ee 
That you can run 


aT eas"! UNAS 





That requires 
neither Licensed 
Engineer nor 
Pilot. 





THE ROBERTS SAFETY LAUNCH AND YACHT BOILER. 


250 pounds of steam. 


Nearly eight hunared in use, 


Works. Red Bank, N. J, THE ROBERTS SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILER CO., 39 & 41 Cortlandt 8t., N. Y- 


Those wanting a pen forrapid and easy writ- Send for Samples and Prices. 
ing will be charmed and delighted with ’ 


ESTERBROOK’S FLYER No. 531, 9% 











A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 


Established 1780. 


27 SUDBURY ST., 


m, Mass. 


OEE S, Sre Cress pep 





Tub fits bather so 2 pails of water 
NAM — submergent bath. Hot bath 
ELLED BATH. ready inSmin. Wt.,10 ibs. Cat. 
free, Bathsor Boats. World's Fair 
ACHE FOLDING BOAT 








Oo, RIAMISBUBG, OHIO. 


Paul Barewuore & Billings, 


Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


CUT PRICE BUGGY SALE 











& A Full Leather ae? Bu 
Quarter T 


a . End ye hey or sid 


Wagon Buggy, 


warranted 
D guia ouly one of each at these prices in a township 
to show our superior workmansbi 
Er ished Bugey with Ball Bearing Axles only $95, 
K)worth $150, Single wheels, @@, Harness at cost. 


ae 8. BUGCY & CART CO.,E.17,Cincinnati,f. 


ay for @42. Leather 
tation Leather Top, 
le bar, Oped side spring Road 


years. Order 


Our best fin- 


NO! a DULL SHEARS 


¢ Overman Wheel Co., : 





Victors 


; Always Lead! Why? 


Because the VICTOR is the Easiest- 
running Bicycle in the World. Proved 
by the Victor Dynamometer—the only 
machine on earth that actually measures 
the power required to run a Bicycle. 

This is why Victors lead. 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 


Makers of Victor Bicycles. 
Boston. New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. » 


Pacifie Coast: San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portland, .. 








Handsome catalogue free. 





26 John Street, N. Y. 


CHASTE AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
OF MONUMENTAL WORK 


' in the Celebrated 


Westerly Granite. 


Largest facilities of any 
company in the world. 
All kinds of cemetery 
work, Correspondence so- 
licited and suggestions fur- 
nished. 


The Smith Granite Co., 


of Westerly, R. I. 
Kastablished 1846, 
BRANCHES: 


Boston, Mass. Rochester, N. Y. 
Providence, R. I. Norwich, N. Y 
New York City, N.Y.Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. New Haven, Conn. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Grand Haven, Mich. 
Utica, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Incorporated 1887. 





The dullest 
can be sharpen- 
ed perfectly in 
less than 1 min- 
ute, We will re- 
fund money if 
not satisfactory. 
By mail on re- 
ceipt of 25 cts. 


Eastman'& Co., 


64 Reade Street’ 
The“ Handy” Se issors Sharpener. Ne Vork City, 
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elp you, your 
——_ -y — 


Its 
Free « send tor it. 


W. & B. DOUGLAS, 


Middletown, Ct. 
ew York. 
Chi 
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LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


: Lal: Send this “ad.” and lic. in 
GREATOAMERICAN mp and we will mel 
a Ported, sample of Best f 








DOUCLAS 





Pepa 5S 








ing orders for ‘Teas, Coffees, 
ng Powder and Spices to 








31 and 33 Vesey St., N, Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEACO.,, 


shehiaeeiiaedaeieaeiannianaeiaeianianianaciacah 
SIXTIETH YEAR. __ 
JOHN CATTNACH 


736 Broadway, N. Y. 
Trunks, Bags, Rugs, Steamer Chairs, Shawl 
Straps, &c., for Continental and 
Home. Travel. 
We are Making an Extra Light 
Weight Trunk. 


Cattnach’s ** OWN MAKE”? goods abso 
lutely reliable 


CHURCH, LODGE 
PARLOR, 
» PEWS, 


and 
Opera Chairs 
S.C. SMALL 
& CO., 
9 C ~~" 








Str 
Boston, ‘Mass. 


STUDEBAKER BROS, 


MANUFACTURING CO., 


265 and 267 Canal St., New York 
(200 feet East of Broadway), 





The above is a cut of the most remarkable buggy 
now offered for sale inthe world. We make it, wé 
guarantee it, and we call it the 


‘IZZER” BUGGY. 


Itis remarkable for two things which are rarely 
seen in combination, 


LOW PRICE AND HIGH QUALITY. 


It must be seen to be appreciated. Call and see it, 


or send for descriptive circular, 
Constantly in stock, 2 most complete line of 


FARM WAGONS, FARM CARTS, BUSINESS 
WAGORS, TRUCKS, STREET SPRINKLERS, 


Etc., Etc., Et 
Send for C OF, Ne ation this paper. 


oc BENEDICT'S TIME Je 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 

around across the but- 
tonhole. 
KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 
, Benedict Building, 





durable, and 
adjusted with 








All in one piece. Goes 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve button. 


“THE BENEDICT” 
in like a wedge and files 
Strong, 
BENEDICT BROTHERS, 
l71 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 


i ‘ Only perfect cuff,sleeve 
3 can be 
NEW YORK, 


and collar Button made. 
ve. fect ease. No wear or tear. 
ESTABLISHED 1821. 





P.O, Box 239, 


ee 
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